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New Vorsion-Aire ride! De Soto for 
presents a completely new suspension that 
combines torsion bars, outrider springs and 
super-solt ushion tires, [t gives you an excit- 
ine level ride, takes corners without lean or 
sway, and prevents ‘dive’? on quick stops. 
New Torquellite transmission! Here is 
the most advanced transmission ever built! 
Lorque | lite vives Vou a smooth contunuous 


flow ol powell and exciting new yctaway! 


New Triple-Range push-button control! 
Simply touch a button of De Soto's new 
Triple-Range push-button control, and— 
presto you re on you! way! 

New Flight Sweep styling—the new 
shape ol motion upswept tail fins: lower- 


than-ever lines; 32% more windshield area! 


New super-powered V-8 engines! °57 
De Soto engine designs are the most power- 
ful in the industry! Your choice of three 
mighty and deep-breathing V-8’s! 


New 4-Season air conditioner! This ad- 
vanced and compact unit—mounted out of 
the way under the dash—cools in summer, 


heats in winter. One simple set of controls. 


— 





New glamorous interiors! Each °57 
De Soto interior features luxurious new fab- 
rics with smart accenting trim and a beautiful 
new flight-styled instrument panel! 


New advanced power features! You can 
have your choice of the finest power features 
ever offered in an automobile! See the new 
De Soto at your De Soto-Plymouth dealer’s. 













FIRESWEEP big-value 
newcomer for 1957—priced 
just above the lowest. 245 hp 


NOL LTE 
WIDE NEW PRICE RANGE... STARTS CLOSE TO THE LOWEST! 
FIREDOME~ medium-priced 


pacemaker in 1957 
style and performance. 270 hp 


jeoer oreen Grewehe Merx in “Yo 







FIREFLITE — high-powered 
luxury for 1957—the last word 
in design and power. 295 hp 


exciting 


Bet Your life” on NBC rodio and TV 
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Deluxe SABENA service. Only SABENA takes you and your luggage in a 12 passenger he licopter to the center of Paris, almost on the doorstep of your hotel 
Mille. SABENA, of the world-famous Lady SABENA Club, meets your plane os ~ Ips sper d luggage through customs... solves any number of your personal problems 


Now! Fly SABENA to the heart of Paris 


... the world’s first New York-to-Paris service of its kind...with 
an exclusive helicopter flight from Brussels...at no extra fare 


This spring SABENA adds a unique experience to your European trip by landing you 
in the middle of Paris, minutes from the Eiffel Tower. SABENA’s new service costs no 


more than other New York-to-Paris flights, whether you travel First Class or Tourist 








You start your trip to Europe in the world’s newest, fastest American-built airliner -— the 
luxurious IC-7¢ non-stop from New York to Brussels. Waiting for you there is a giant 
Sikorsky $-55 helicopter to fly you direct to downtown Paris, On the way, you see thi 
rolling countryside and quaint villages of Belgium and France, then a bird's-eye view of 
the Arch of Priumph Notre Dame and all of Paris. You can be one of the first America 


to have this acventure. 


is 


For reservations and a colorful free folder about this new service. see your TRAVEI 
AGENT hes an expert or write SABENA, 720 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y 
SABENA offices in all major cities 


Make your reservations now, to he sure you are one of the first to enjoy this new service 
which starts March 1, 1957. Regular SABENA Convair 440 Metropolitan” service continues 


to be available from Brussels to Paris 
Flights leave New York Arrive in downtown Paris. 
A new ul ntire waits for 


daily. Now SABENA offers 
board tl American-built 


' utran Atlantic, radars j j 

mooth flights in magnificent WW, 58 heli ples You fi to 
sow DCIC planes, Le a BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES hannah sit cint w 
lu re er, all SABENA on the i i in 
tircraft are American-built SETS THE PACE IN MODERN AIR TRAVEL intrigui weview of Belvinm 
with latest modern inprove- md bra val thrilling 


ments tor salety and comfort chose | i ‘ t all Pari 















Tourist’s 


(;uide to British 


Money 


A PENNY SIXPENCE, [he silver sixpence is the equivalent of 


7¢, and a delightful little coin it is—children still 

ing that song about it. The slang word for a six- 

Take if with you when you £0) pence is “tanner lravelling by rail in Britain costs 
. ¢ you less than 2¢a mile, compared with 3.37¢a mile 

over here. A ticket from London to Edinburgh 

(the romantic capital of Scotland ) costs only $8.59. 





SHILLING, | «) y shillings ma FLORIN. A two-shilling piece—28¢. The florin is HALF-CROWN. Iwo shillings and sixpence —in U.S. 
1} pound enty t the British get to using the decimal svs currency, 35¢ loday in Britain, with a half-crown 
isto oinage —it’s a tenth of a pound. The at youl disposal, you can roam through ilmost any 
d during the reign of Queen of the 200 castles, mansions and estates open to the 

nas “Godless florins” duc public stately homes like Blenheim Palace in Ox- 

on of the usual Latin initials signifying fordshire, Chatsworth House in Derbyshire, Pen- 


of God” after the Queen's name. rhyn Castle in Wales or Glamis Castle in Scotland. 


10 SHILLINGS ao 20 SHILLINGS 
equal “TEN BOB” a. | equal £1 (ONE POUND) 





ONE POUND, or twent Hing | quis ilent of 

‘ , , ob vert ulartora shilline $2 ko. There nice crisp “note for this too 
l With che present favor- 
you I] be iW ized how far 
you Nlars g kor about § sO, you can gct two 
rood ts at any theatre in London; or stay 1 night 


ita llavge inn, hearty breakfast included. 
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brings you the beauty of Holland 
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LETTERS 4 


HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


NEXT MONTH. Paul Engle finds that the Big Ten 


are the great universities of our future, 


Ogden Nash, with rhyme and reason, sums up the city of Baltimore, 


141 


142 


FEBRUARY COVER. The young lady tilting eagerly downhill in Ronny Jaques’ cover 
photograph is just one of the ski-happy thousands who, every winter, schuss and slalom 
down the powdery slopes of Canada’s Laurentians, Of course, until a snow-bunny gets his, 
or her, skis properly trained, that graceful slalom is quite likely to end in an angular tangle. 
But the air is clean and vigorous, the rolling hills beckon, and the heart is young, Trail! 


the Poison Ivy League, Corn 


... Hammond Innes 


a land literally created by its industrious people, . . . 


.. In The Battle That 


Couldn't be Won Bruce Catton re-creates the Civil War charge up Missionary Ridge. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
annot send duplicates of copies that go astray 
SO PLEASE at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy If label isn't available, 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 
independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 











we Hambo, 
Hilda? 


IN THE PROVINCES IN Swepen, where 
their folk music came from and where 
it still reigns, the apple cheeked 
young lads and lasses dance the 
joyous Polka and the slower, but just 
as happy, Hambo, 


Polkas~/Hambos 





It's impossible to feel sad listening 
to music like this, It's equally difficult 
to sit still, You want to dance fast and 
stomp your feet furiously, And laugh 
uproariously, 


So go ahead, From Sweden, ¢ ‘apitol 
of the World brings you an album of 
authentic Polkas and Hambos as dis 
pensed by two of that country’s most 
popular orchestras, Result; “Swedish 


Polkas and Hambos” (10 


happy a dish of smorgasbord as you'll 


149) as 


ever shred a rug to, 

° ° . 
Eopie Carvenrt is England’s Harry 
James. He's also the man who made 
“Oh Mein Papa” into a smash record 
hit all over the world, Finally, he has 
a golden horn and that's what you 
hear in his romantic , London recorded 
album, “Lonely Night” (10007). And 
it’s well worth hearing 

. . . 
A Coi.ection of Argentine folk 
music, the first of its kind ever to be 
| offered North Americans, is a ¢ apitol 
of the World discovery album entitled 
If you like the 


and the charm of 





‘Carnavalitos’ (10004 
| unique in music 
authentic folk melody, “Carnavalitos” 


| is your cup of Argentine tea, 


Other CAPITOL OF THE WORLD sibums include: 
SLOW BOAT TO CAPRI No. 10011 

THE STREETS OF PARIS.No. 10034 

MY GREECE No. 10023 


| CAPITOL OF "RRL WORLD 
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Youll really know 


the thrilis of Water Wonderland 





when you vacation 


STVE / 


Name your vacation thrill: Michigan has it 


with a bonus of beauty in the background, 


Michigan offers you more lovely lakes to 


swim, sail and fish 


. more miles of sandy, 


sun-swept beaches to turn you tan more 


gorgeous woodland acres to explore on foot or 


horseback, more enchanting places for your 


favorite sport. Michigan is for you — studded 


with historic 
And 


budget 


dotted with dynamic cities. 
will fit 
cottage to luxurious resort 
hotel. Come to Michigan this Water Wonder- 
family 


spots 


Michigan's accommodations 


any 


from rustic 


land awaits you and your with pleasure! 





VATER SPORTS 


1103 
it 


waterside resorts are everywhere 
land lakes, 3,171 miles of Great Lakes 


along 
seashore 


Write for free, colorful vacation foldert 
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MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
' Room 10, Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan | 
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LETTERS 


Cast Your Vote 


My six-year-old son likes to draw 
pictures, most of them in a class with 
your extremely arty December cover. 
Would you be interested in having some 


of them submitted? 
O. BE. STARK 


Pierce City, Mo. 





Am completely entranced by the 
cover 
CORA M, NASHE 


Grand Mere, Quebec 


I thought the cover was just darling. 


BARBARA DOYLE 
Stanford, Calif. 


They Remember 


Author Biemiller (The Long Day of 
Pearl Harbor, December HOLipay) for- 
got one ship that was there that day, 
got out of the harbor unharmed and 
went on to gain many victories. She was 
the U.S.S. St. Louis. My husband was 
aboard the St. Louis; | was at home at 


Waikiki 
MRS. R. WALLACE 
Castro Valley, Calif. 
@ The USS. St. Louis, a_ light 


cruiser, escaped with little damage, 
later participated in three Pacific bat- 
tles and is inactive today.—Ed 


I'd like to compliment you on the ac- 
curacy of your research, particularly 
that part dealing with the random ex- 
plosions of Navy five-inch shells. My 
outfit, Battery “E” of the old 64th 
Artillery Regiment, was bar- 
racked at Fort Shafter on December 7, 
1941, and ours was one of the few in- 
land outfits to suffer casualties... from 
a Navy five-inch. One killed and three 
wounded 


C oast 


DICK FERGUSON 
Carthage, Mo. 


A very good article, written with tol- 


erance, balance and style. 
E. M. ELLER 


Rear Admiral, USN ( Ret.) 
Director of Naval History 
Washington, D.C. 


Divers Tacticians 


William Francis Guess’ delightful 
story (South Carolina, December HOLt- 
DAY) brought to mind poignant mem- 
ories. As a child, | lived next door to a 
cultured Yankee married to a South 
Carolinian of very aristocratic ante- 
cedents. Anything out of her reach so- 
cially or financially was considered par- 
venu. | was deeply crushed, after in- 


forming her that my mother was to be 
presented at the Court of St. James, 
when told, “My dear child, your 
mother must be secretly very unsure of 
her social position.” The Yankee hus- 
band, a perfect gentleman, came to my 
rescue. He remarked, “Pay no atten- 
tion, child. Even the wheelbarrow 
failed to put the South Carolinians per- 
manently on their hind legs.” 


ROY ALTON 
‘Minneapolis 


The December issue does a fine job 
for South Carolina in general and 
Charleston in particular. | am grateful 
to you for the fine showing given to 
The Citadel and its colorful Corps of 
Cadets. ’ 

MARK W. CLARK, President, 
The Citadel 
Charleston, S.C, 


Persian Royalty 


Under the picture of Queen Soraya 
of Iran (The Middle East, December 
HOLIDAY), appears the caption: “Arab 
royalty . . .”” Persians are not Arabs. 
The race, language, history and culture 
of the Persians are totally different 
from those of the Arab countries. 


HORMOZ FARHAT 
Los Angeles 


@ Reader Farhat is right. The Per- 
sians and Arabs do, however, share 
a common religion, Mohammedan- 
ism.—Ed. 


By Bread Alone 


HOLIDAY, since the first issue, has 
been as necessary to me as my break- 
fast coffee and | have read every copy 
to date. If I had only a dollar between 
starvation and myself, | would spend 
fifty cents for Houipay and fifty cents 
for bread. Hotmay feeds my soul, it 
sparks the imagination, it educates, it 
gives one a ground for conversations 
and it keeps one alive and young. 


SIGNA R, JOHANSEN 
Cincinnati 


® Rx: Re-read on discouraging days. 


A Gateway, Not an Outpost 


In his article on Naples (Svar of the 
New Florida Boom, December HO.t- 
pay), Mr. Ballantine referred to Ever- 
glades, this attractive and picturesque 
little city, as “littke more than an out- 
post at the edge of the steamy Ever- 
glades.” For an “outpost,” we do 
pretty well. We are the county seat of 
Collier County, we have a functioning 
city government, we have been desig- 
nated as the Western Water Gateway to 
the Everglades National Park and, in 
addition, we are known nation-wide 
for our superb fishing. Having deliv- 
ered that broadside, | admit that I en- 
joyed the article and when Mr. Ballan- 
tine is not otherwise engaged, we would 
be glad to have him do a story on this 
en PAUL COOKE 
Everglades, Fla. 


Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Done...in two shakes 
of a Waring Blendor 


Hundreds of different treats for the whole 
far to enjoy! The gamut of goodies from 
to are ing «ups tO sauces ill yours 

time with the ever handy Waring 
Blendor. And remember this, there is only 
ne Blendor Waring! 
. free Waring hundreds-of-treats 

e hone (. the hole story of you and your 


Waring Blendor, write Dept. H 





Done...in the wink 
of a Durabilt 


A cre can be pressed anywhere in the world 

the Dural Continental, the only 

American ure ! le for foreign travel. Like 

Dust t models, it folds flat to two inches, 

i | gave light! ind easil ind is 

perfect t home, too. All yvour the 115 or 

rere) t AC-DC Durabilt Continental—tor 

31 > 

PS For the free Waring travel-wardrobe- 

f hooklet, the whole story of you and your 
Duralilt irons, write Dept. H 





Lg 
Done... with a spin 


of the Waring Mixor 


Recipes galore! And to make them with ease, 


lee Jet erushe up 


nul ha 


ill ol ste 


t is the gracetull ircing handle that 
wrist fatigues Here is the three- 
tel ou've been looking for, right 
: with reach of either hand. Here is 
: in the kiteher » beautiful Waring Mixor 
. t the work Make a note now, see the 
) M r ol mixer Waring! 
f P.S Fe e Waring recipe booklet, the 
whole tory of you and your Waring Mixor, 
; le Dept. H 
) There are a hundred uses for crushed ice, but onl 
: Wantin ajith vith the lee Jet te 
c 
- Just think of this: the Waring 
‘ ninety seconds. Right there y« 
i- 


d chilled salads, buffets, hors-d’oeuvre 


is 
easy to use for a hundred use 
E Subs. of Dynamics Corp. of Amer 
1. PS For the free Waring recipe 


speci 


WW aring lee Jet. write Dept Hl, Wanina 


Y, New York City 36. 


che ert \ 


the lee Jet 


hooklet, the 


Propuct 
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Done... quick as you can say Waring 


ay to produce all you 


your \W “uring Ihe ndor 


tra 


by name W i 


u hole 
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rioN 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


da Vy 


@ Horatio Alger is conceivably the 
most popular author who has ever 
existed, He wrote perhaps 135 books, 
and it is hard to say how many 
tens of millions of copies have 
not only been bought but read. His 
influence during the last thirty years 
of the Innocent Century was incal- 
culable. Millions of American boys 
thought of Horatio Alger not as a 
real person but as a kind of institu- 
tion touched by divine grace, much 
as today we are instructed to regard 
General Motors. Thousands of them, 
spurred on by reading his books, at 
least got a few splinters in their 
hands from climbing the ladder of 
success. And out of all his triumph 
this pale, pudgy hack, good in heart, 
a bit soft in the head, contrived to 
fashion one of the most pathetic ca- 
reers in literary history. The man 
who defined the meaning of life for 
two generations of American boys 
died, at sixty-seven, after a life of 
dull bewilderment relieved only by 
sharp moments of misery, without 
being quite certain why. he had lived. 
His whole existence may be viewed 
as an attempt to flee the live and 
then the dead hand of his heavy 
Victorian father. 

According to Herbert Mayes, au- 
thor of the standard and sole biog- 
raphy, Horatio Alger, Jr., began to 
struggle upward almost exactly 125 
years ago. His natal day fell, all too 
patly, on a Friday the thirteenth, in 
January, 1832. His birthplace was 
Revere, Massachusetts. In the neigh- 
boring town of Chelsea his clergy- 
man-father tended those souls that 
had elected Unitarianism. 

The father of our hero was a per- 
fect example of what happens when 
the power to interpret and spread 
Christian doctrine is vested in men 
incapable of understanding it. By 
the time his son was ten years old he 
had efficiently maimed young Hora- 
tio’s spirit, pretty much in the man- 
ner described by Samuel Butler in 
The Way of All Flesh. He had made 
out of a potentially healthy boy a 
weak, confused, guilt-ridden fum- 
bler. Horatio started scared and 
wound up the same way, meanwhile 
managing to instruct millions in the 
virtues of courage, manliness and 
independence. 


In 1852 Alger was graduated from 
Harvard, after an education unde- 
tectible in his books. He then fled to 
Paris where he sowed two wild oats 
(one oat named Elise, the other 
Charlotte). He returned to America, 
footled around for a few years, man- 
aged to fail even in his half-hearted, 
half-witted attempt to join the Union 
Army. In 1864 he was ordained a 
clergyman of the Unitarian Church. 
But it was not until 1867 that his life 
mold suddenly hardened. Encour- 
aged by the famous boys’-book 
writer Oliver Optic, Alger wrote 
Ragged Dick, For thirty years he 
wrote Ragged Dick over and over 
maneuvering his unchanging hero 
from rags to riches. 

Most of his time he spent at the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House in down- 
town New York. It was simultane- 
ously church, office, club and funk 
hole. Here he achieved status act- 
ing as confessor and benevolent 
uncle to hundreds of Phil the Fid- 
dlers, Paul the Peddlers and Mark 
the Match Boys. Though his books 
show no indication that he under- 
stood boys (it is a small sad irony 
that Tom Sawyer and Huckleberr) 
Finn appeared during Alger’s high 
noon), he does seem really to have 
loved them. When his favorite, a 
Chinese lad named Wing, was run 
over by a wagon, his heart broke 
along with Wing’s frail body. Alger 


Leaving the old 
homestead, a determined 
Model Boy heads for 
success with a 

cheerful whistle and an 


open, manly face. 
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The mythical road to success has taken a sharp turn since Horatio Alger's 


his heroes got rich through thrift; ours get rich by going into debt 


seems to have centered his emotional 
life on boys, as Lewis Carroll did on 
small girls, because he was incapable 
of dealing with grown-up men and 
women. He never matured; neither 
did he retain any of the grace and 
spontaneity of the child. He was a 
joyless Peter Pan. 

He spent his last years abstrac- 
tedly acceding to his publisher’s in- 
cessant demands and musing on 
the Great American Novel he hoped 
to write. Unfortunately he had suf- 
ficient intelligence to sense dimly 
that his work was trash. Nor did he 
get out of it the satisfaction of a 
well-run business. His publishers 
pocketed the lion’s share of the prof- 
its, and his own merely adequate 
competence he gave away to his poor 
street Arabs. He died at South 
Natick, Massachusetts, in 1899, a 
nonentity whose name was known 
to millions. 


I suppose my generation is the last 
to have been brought up on the 
Algerine virtues. From his books | 
learned that wealth is the direct con- 
sequence of honesty, thrift, self- 
reliance, industry, a cheerful whistle 
and an open, manly face. Today 
(now they tell me) I know this to be 
untrue. But somehow I feel that 
there just might be something in it. 
I still try the cheerful whistle from 

Continued on Page 8 














Explore all Florida...year round vacationiand 

















All Yours!—the warmth, the waters, 
the wondrous sights of Florida 


There is really no reason to deny yourself the healthful good fun 
of a winter holiday in Florida. Not with her varied vacationlands 
and vast assortment of lodgings offering wide range of rates. 


Olympic-size swimming pools and gay cabana life are winter favorites 

For that matter, even deluxe hotels and motels are no with visitors at exciting Florida resorts 
more costly here than equal facilities in other resorts in their 
peak season. . 

And think of the many benefits a Florida vacation pays 
you. The finest bathing beaches on this continent streak down 
either coast. The salt water surf and warm sun relax and soothe, 
give you a priceless feeling of well-being. 

Think, too, of the wonderful sights you see. The fabled 
beauty of the sub-tropics—swaying palms, flamboyant flowers, 
day after day of bright skies etched with fleecy clouds, white 
hulls of yachts reflected in Venetian lagoons; rare birds, exotic 
plants, some of this nation’s oldest historic structures and 
exciting attractions. ' 

Take in the rolling hill country of inland Florida where It's cattle branding time on Ride a carriage through historic 
30,000 sparkling lakes teem with fighting bass; see the orange a great Central Florida ranch streets of Northeast Florida 
groves, the large flowing springs, botanical gardens, water ski 
shows, yes, even cowboys and rodeos. Add the lure of Florida to your CONVENTION PLANS 

So do make this your year to step up to the grandest of 
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Continued from Page 6 
time to time. | remain an irresolute 
lapsed communicant of a dying 
church whose doctrine links sinless- 
ness and solvency 

Some months ago I dropped into 
a briskly commercial bookshop in 
quest of a few algers. (This use of a 
proper noun as if it were a common 
one 1s associated with very few other 
authors. One does not buy a few 
balzacs or a couple of hemingways. 
But an alger is a thing.) | was sur- 
prised to learn from the bookseller 
that a mild Alger revival is current. 
There's a fairish demand for those 
rarer items that originally appeared 
in limited editions of 50,000 or so. 
Half a dozen standard titles have re- 
cently been reprinted for a quarter, 
and look rather uneasy in their slick 
glossy modern paper covers. In re- 
sponse to my query my bookseller 
friend said, yes, he'd sold quite a 
“To kids?” | asked. He 
looked at me kindly. “Nah,” he 


said. “Fellows your age—sometimes 


number. 


even older—come in and buy an 
alger and take it home to their kids. 
Ihe kids read a page and hand it 
back. They figure pop is nuts. Then 
pop gets off in a corner and reads it 
himself and goes all soft inside. Know 
what | call it? Nostalger. Pretty 


good, eh?” | conceded that it was 





pretty good and slunk out, furtively 
concealing in my coat pocket a re- 
print of Strive and Succeed. | ama 
fortunate man: my children, aged 
three and five, are illiterate. 

But I—I am not. I have now re- 
read this work which has somehow, 
like unsinkable flotsam, survived for 
seventy-five years. | have also 
emerged glumly victorious over 


Struggling Upward ; Or, 
Luke Larkin’s Luck 
Ragged Dick ; Or, 
Street Life in New York 
Phil, the Fiddler ; Or, 
The Young Street Musician 
VMakine His Way 
and 
Jed, the Poorhouse Boy 


With Jed (who within three months 
manages by pluck and luck to be- 
come Sir Robert Fenwick of Fen- 
wick Hall, Gloucestershire) | reached 
my narrow limits, and gave up. 

To make fun of algers is easy. But 
it is not hard to resist the tempta- 
tion. They do not really make me 
laugh. In a wan, sickly way they 
make me sad. Trash? Yes, of course. 
Alger had no more writing talent 
than an Igorot. Yet the ostensible 
matter of his books, even though 


they carry no conviction, has a cer- 
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tain feeble nobility. Alger’s heroes 
may be cutouts, but these cutouts 
make certain moral gestures that are 
at least pallid reflections of fine 
things: generosity, self-sacrifice, 
honor, manliness. It is true that these 
virtues do not win the jack pot for 
them. That is always the conse- 
quence of an accidental encounter 
with a passing philanthropist. But 
the philanthropist operates only when 
virtue presses his spring. Goodness 
does pay off, if indirectly. 
| have no wish to defend these 
hooks. Their qualities are few and 
ubious. Yet I cannot help wonder- 
ig whether their moral world is 
markedly inferior to that of our tele- 
vision shows for the young, in which 
a lust for violence and a passion for 
bad grammar struggle for domina- 
tion. Is Tattered Tom half as much 
of a repulsive imbecile as Mr. Dis- 
ney’s Davy Crockett? Were the small 
fry of my childhood, innocently re- 
sponding to Alger’s bland Sunday- 
school view of life, inferior except in 
point of sophistication to today’s 
urchins responding so knowingly to 
the calculated sadisms of the comics? 
Let usadmit, however, that boys of 
today find Alger unreadable. This is 
not because he is a bad writer but 
because he no longer makes sense. 


The entire Alger success mythology, 
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which we like to think a perma- 
nent part of the American character, 
is as dead as feudal chivalry. 

The gradual abandonment of the 
American creed that linked 
hard work, virtue and monetary re- 
ward has been apparent. It is appar- 


older 


ent in the spate of recent business 
novels like Executive Suite, Cash 
McCall, The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit. It has also been charted system- 
atically in a series of recent social 
studies of which David Riesman’s 
are the most brilliant, C. Wright 
Mills’ the most choleric, and Wil- 
liam Whyte’s The Organization Man 
*he most quietly factual. It is appar- 
ent in the shift in emphasis in our 
best primary schools, where, though 
a picture of Abraham Lincoln may 
still hang on the wall, the virtues 
stemming from independence have 
in actual pedagogy been jettisoned in 
favor of those stemming from co- 
operation. But to see just how dra- 
matic the shift has been, the thing to 
do is to read Horatio Alger. In his 
books—simplified, moralized, senti- 
mentalized—what Mr. Whyte calls 
the Protestant ethic is exposed with 
the clarity of a child’s drawing. 

The Alger books are essentially 
about money. They do not tell you 
how money in quantity was actually 

Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 9 
made during the last half of the 19th 
Century. Alger, living in a fog, knew 
nothing about this, and would have 
been shocked at finding out. But he 
does put his finger on an economic 
fact of his period—the real possibility 
of accumulation, whatever the tech- 
niques. The technique he stresses is 
the most elementary one, the only 
one open to his millions of lower- 
middle-class boy readers: saving. 
With the passage of the income- 
tax amendment, thrift, although we 
did not know it at the time, ceased 
to be a virtue. Within the last twenty- 
five years it has become a vice, or, 
more precisely, a peril. Our system 
now depends not on accumulation 
but on consumption. In Luke Lar- 
kin’s Luck the millionaire solemnly 
tells Luke, “I am disposed to think 
that a boy's worst enemy is the one 
who makes it easy for him to run 
into debt.” In the New York Times 
of November 4, 1956, the distin- 
guished conservative economist Sum- 
ner Slichter, born during Alger’s fi- 
nal decade, sums up our present 
view: “Consumer debt has become 
respectable, and the growth of per- 
sonal indebtedness is being encour- 
aged today by a large number of 
manufacturers, retailers, airlines and 
steamship lines with goods and 
services to sell and by finance com- 
panies and banks with money to 
lend.” Installment buying replaces 
the penny bank, and even our chil- 
dren are given allowances, not in or- 
der to save, but in order to learn how 
to spend. My two small children 
look forward to opening their ten- 
dollar register banks around Christ- 
mastime as a prelude to the buying 
of presents. They are already uncon- 


sciously familiar with the idea of 


money as a medium of exchange, 
rather than as a treasure hoard. 
With Alger, money is a reward to be 
saved, it is associated with ethical 
values. In our time it is a switch, 
with no moral coloration, that sets 
consumption in motion. It is note- 
worthy that a well-known depart- 
ment store, endeavoring to encour- 
age the modern view of thrift (ad- 
vantageous Consumption) associates 
it, not with Alger’s individual moral- 
ity, but with group fashionableness: 
it’s smart to be thrifty. 

It is possible that the shift is con- 
nected with the actual value of the 
dollar. In Alger the dollar was made 
up of one hundred valuable cents; 
his heroes, when they are flush, con- 
tinually buy “beefsteak dinners” for 
fifteen cents. Today we are all psy- 
chological inflationists; the shrewd 
man is the one brainy enough to 
buy goods and services quickly be- 
ore his airy dollars accumulate too 
dangerously. 


In Alger genteel poverty is made 
much of not only because his plots 
turn on the vicissitudes of climbing 
the success-ladder, but because only 
by starting at the bottom can the 
hero really come to enjoy the de- 
lights of accumulation. Inherited in- 
come would defeat this pleasure. 
But it is now unfashionable (which 
is to say non-heroic) to have come 
up from the ranks. Our new Supreme 
Court Justice Brennan finds it neces- 
sary to defend himself against the 
indictment of being a rags-to-riches 
success: “A lot of baloney,” says 
Mr. Justice Brennan, in that now 
mandatory we’'re-all-plain-folks- 
together phrasing so different from 
the prim language of Luke Larkin: 
“I'm no Horatio Alger. My father 
paid all my expenses till he died, 
then I was lucky enough to get a 
scholarship to finish Harvard.” The 
middle-class man who has been able 
to consume from the moment of his 
birth enjoys a prestige denied to the 
poor man who has had to waste a 
lot of the community’s valuable time 
before getting to the point at which 
he can do his social consumption- 
duty. 

The shift in viewpoint extends 
even to such minor matters as ex- 
pense accounts. “Luke meant to 
keep a careful record of his disburse- 
ments and report to Mr. Armstrong 
without the addition of a single 
penny.”” On the whole I think this 
sentence expresses the attitude of the 
well-brought-up small-time business 
agent of 1875. It does not, of course, 
express that of today’s account ex- 
ecutive or salesman. The . swindle 
sheet is not only a legal tax dodge; it 
is part of the morality of our time. 
Insofar as it is a mode of consump- 
tion, increasing the sense of co- 
operation between buyer and seller, 
it is praiseworthy. Up to a point (of 
course) the free-spender of the firm’s 
money is preferred over the rigidly 
honest Algerine penny-pincher. 

Just as Alger’s view of money as 
something to be made and kept no 
longer generally operates, so does 
his view of how it should be given 
away. There is a great deal of “char- 
ity” in Alger, but it is always man- 
to-man, even palm-to-palm. It is a 
gesture in the tradition of the New 
Testament, a retail transaction be- 
tween two individuals, spiritual in 
essence, monetary in form. The ad- 
jective that comes first to mind when 
we think of it is “Christian.” The 
adjective that comes first to mind 
when we think of charity today is 
“organized.” Via drives, commu- 
nity chests, red feathers, we can give 
more away more quickly. At the 
same time the primitive-Christian 
heart of the process, man-to-man 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 11 
giving, is weakened. Warmhearted- 
ness 1s communized, 

In the ethics of business, likewise, 
the Model Boy gives way to the Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit. Team 
co-operation is preferred to indi- 
vidual self-reliance. The employer is 
thought of less as a boss, in the old- 
fashioned manner, and more as the 
captain of an athletic team. Alger’s 
virtues of ‘grit’ (one hardly hears 
the word nowadays) and persever- 
than the 
art of getting along with people 
and the ability to make contacts. 
Even mere industriousness has lost 


ance seem less essential 


much of its market value. The man 
marked for success is not the one 
who burns the midnight oil at his 

desk but the one who plays the right 
| kind of golf with the right people at 
the right club. 





Alger’s heroes are quiet-mannered, 
but the manner conceals an intense 
aggressiveness; they burn with com- 
petition. They want to be Number 
One boy; they want to excel in class; 
they want to be noticed. Contrast 
these urges with those unconsciously 
acquired by any American child ina 
He 
operate long before he learns to read 


“good” school. learns to co- 
and write. In fact, if he gets his “A” 
in Socialization, it often does not 
seem to matter whether he ever 
learns to read and write. Good marks 
have little prestige value; in many 
schools marks and examinations, 
those temptations to competition, 
have been abolished. 

Probably the worst offense in the 
Alger moral calendar is dishonesty, 
whereas among the more knowing 
would 
probably be the desire to be better 
than the 


members of your “peer-group”’ (Doc- 


teen-agers of our own time It 


or different from other 


tor Riesman’s phrase). In the same 


way, “ambition” gives way to “‘an- 


tagonistic co-operation,” cheerful- 
ness to smoothness, greed for wealth 
to a passion for security, self-reliance 
to group reliance. The Alger hero 
luck, 


proper in a period of seemingly 


placed his faith in as was 
unlimited possibilities. We place no 
reliance on luck, not to speak of 
Providence, but have worked up 
in the Or- 


another mystique: trust 


ganization, provided we have the 
good sense to Play the Game 

Lip service is still paid to the 
Puritan ethic, because not to pay it 
would be a kind of moral parricide. 
But 


drinking, nonswearing heroes exist 


Alger’s nonsmoking, non- 
today only in outlying pockets of 
our culture 

Advertising, consumption’s brain, 


has made smoking and drinking 


social assets. As part of the co- 
Operative consumer network they 
FEBRUARY 





enjoy prestige upgrading and lose 
all moral stigma. The Man of Dis- 
tinction looks more attractive to us 
than Alger’s Model Boy. 

One of the most interesting dif- 
ferences between Alger’s age and 
ours is the attitude taken toward 
education and “self-improvement.” 
With Alger, to “stand low in one’s 
studies” is a mark of inferiority. We 
on the other hand have demoted 
the student in our iconography, un- 
less he is that sacred cow, a “spe- 
cialist.”” Actually our educational 
system by and large is far superior 
to that of Alger’s day, but we lay 
stress on matters to which the little 
red schoolhouse paid no attention, 
such as “learning about the world 
around us,” getting along with one’s 
fellows, laying the basis of good 
consumer habits, joining—and here 
we are even allowed to excel—in 
group sports. The student is now 
not encouraged to measure his abil- 
ity against that of his colleagues, on 
the ground that no one’s feelings 
ought to be hurt and that no one, 
whether in the vanguard or the rear, 
should be compelled to experience 
the horrid shock of finding himself 
out of step. 

One of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of algers is that, though they 
did not really deliver, they seemed 
to hold out the 
improvement. The re- 
spectable Mr. Whitney admonishes 
Ragged Dick: “During my leisure 
hours I improved myself by study 
and acquired a large part of the 
knowledge which | now possess. In- 


secret of self- 


successful, 


deed, it was one of my books that 
first put me on the track of the in- 
vention which I afterwards made. 
So you see, my lad, that my studious 
habits paid me in money, as well as 
in another way.”’ Mr. Whitney lets 
the cat out of the schoolbag. The cat 
is marked with a dollar sign. 

We go in for self-improvement 
too. But inasmuch as few of us ever 
think of making a million dollars in 
any way whatsoever, we can at least 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
clearly that we certainly can’t make 
it out of reading books. The con- 
sequence of this insight on the whole 
has been good: we are gradually 
forced to the realization that culture 
is its own reward, an insight that 
is the beginning of a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Finally there is the question of 
the small vs. the big town. Here 
Alger, poor chap, is schizophrenic. 
Most of his heroes come from small 
towns. Most of them “succeed” in 
New York, which to Alger was by 
definition a bad place. The small 
town had a monopoly of virtue, but 
the big town had a monopoly of 
118 
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A Twin Cities vacation is a two-for-one bargain. In four days you see 
the thrill-packed St. Paul Winter Carnival, sample the robust food of the region and 


tour the wonderland lake country around Minneapolis . . 


by Cedric Adams 


The beauty of a four-day vacation 
in the Twin Cities, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, is that you actually enjoy 
separate holidays in two distinct, 
competitive cities. So strong is the 
rivalry between the cities, and so 
fierce is their pride that you have to 
search for a modicum of brotherly 
love between these two dissimilar 
twins. Let Minneapolitans boast of 
their greater population and St. 
Paulites immediately counter that 
the Mill City is so much younger 
that it shouldn't be called a twin, 
St. Paul points to itself as the capital 


of the state. Minneapolis calls itself 


the metropolis. The battle frequently 
revolves around nationalities—the 
Scandinavians vs. the Irish. As a 
visitor, however, you'll find the na- 
tives keep the feud entirely among 
themselves. 

Let's start our visit with St. Paul. 

The last week of January and the 
first days of February are a pleasant 
time to visit the Minnesota capital 
because the nine-day St. Paul Win- 
ter Carnival, beginning on January 
25 and running through February 
3, is perhaps America’s greatest win- 
ter spectacle. 

The city converts a frigid atmos- 
phere of snow and ice into a gay, 


spirited re-creation of the legend of 
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NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


Vlinn ‘apolis- 


King Boreas, interrupted by the wild 
assaults of Vulcan, the Fire King, and 
climaxed with the coronation of the 
Queen of the Snows, Carnival week 
also offers the Grand Parade with its 
hundreds of floats, marching units, 
fur-costumed queens; the North 
American speed-skating champion- 
ships; an ice-fishing contest on White 
Bear Lake; sport-car races over the 
ice at Lake Phalen; a junior hockey 
tournament; and ski-jumping cham- 
pionships. 

But let’s plan a tour of the Twin 
Cities for anytime. Your hotel and 
shopping money is in one account, 
and you have $50 to spend for 
meals, sight-seeing and amusement 
in four days in the Twin Cities. Your 
choice of hotel in St. Paul is large; 
the Lowry, the Saint Paul, St. Fran- 
cis and the Ryan are the principal 
ones in the downtown area. Every 
highway approach to the city has a 
good choice of motels. Good single 
accommodations start at $5.25 a 
day and doubles at about $8.50. You 
check in at the Saint Paul because 
of its central location at Fifth and 
St. Peter streets. 

Then start off with breakfast in the 
hotel’s coffee shop on baked apple 
with cream, raisin toast, fried corn- 
meal mush with butter and sirup 
and coffee. The bill comes to $1.25, 
including tip, which will be figured 
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_ all for fifty dollars 





in on all food and drink and amuse- 
ment tabs. There is no sales tax in 
Minnesota. 

Now you're all set for a swing 
around the city. Gray Line Motor 
Tour No. | ($2.20 including tax) 
starts from your hotel at 9:30, takes 
two-and-one-quarter hours and cov- 
ers twenty-eight miles. You leave 
the St. Paul business district and 
climb gently out of the Mississipp‘ 
valley to the Indian Mounds Park, 
prehistoric burial ground of Sioux 
and Chippewa Indians who were 
killed in frontier wars more than a 
century ago. 

From the Mounds you will get a 
panorama of St. Paul’s sky line, the 
extensive stretches of railroad par- 
alleling the river, the packing plants 
of South St. Paul. The bus descends 
through residential districts, then 
goes along Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul's most famed thoroughfare, 
where you see the brownstone man- 
sions of empire builders James J. 
Hill, F. K. Weyerhaeuser, Chauncey 
Griggs, Walter Butler, George 
Thompson, C. P. Noyes and Cyrus 
De Coster. 

You roll along to Phalen Park, 
where a lake provides ice-skating 
facilities in winter, Canoeing in sum- 
mer. You follow winding lagoons to 
Wheelock Parkway, climbing it fora 


Continued on Page 18 









{ jammed circle of parked cars surrounds the competitors at the Winter Carnival ice-fishing contest. 
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Where else are winter and summer 3O minutes apart ? 
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Watch Pacific surf roll in 














Ski slopes and sunny valleys are just a few miles apart in Southern California (background: ‘Old Baldy,” 10,080 1.) 


Leaving the snowy San Gabriel Mountains 
this time of year, you can arrive at a sub 
tropic valley resort before the snow melts 
oft yvour car. Dramatic change but 
Southern California specializes in the star 
tling, the une xpec ted 

At Dantes View, for example you see 
America’s highest point (Mt. Whitney 
and lowest point | Death Valley both at 
the same time 

In our summery Colorado Desert you 
blink as great lush date groves sudden] 
loom up—green islands in a vast tan sea of 
sand. Then you come to desert lilies 30 
feet tall 


inimals and human fic es! 


and pink rocks shaped lik 


All around Los Angeles you spot var 
dens that never stop blooming. Winter 
poinsettias with 10-inch blooms, tall 
lowa corn, Geranium “lawns: Camell 
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S, See bright, winter flowers everywhere! 
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us at a famous cafe 
Jo other vacationland offers so much 
variety, so much that’s different 
change from the old routine 
Southern California vacation would do you 
iv orld of good right now Why not start 


planning it toda 
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ing can take 
~ better pictures with the 


PREMIERE 


35MM CAMERA OUTFIT 


wth FOTO=MIUT E riass unit 


Here is a top-quality camera outfit, budget-priced, that’s so easy 
to Operate anyone can pick it up and start taking good pictures 
The camera has a fast (/2.8 Steinheil Cassar lens for good photos 
even in poor light; a one-stroke film advance lever that winds the film, 
cocks the shutter and pre vents double exposures with speeds to 
1/200; a Pronto shutter; a self-timer; and an easy-to-read 

de pth of-treld scale 

The pocket-thin FOTO-MIETE flash unit features He iland’s exclusiy 
Smooth-Lite* reflector that gives you softer, more flattering flash 

pore tures, a big ‘ posure calculator for easy Camera settings, 

a test light; and extension outlet. And the front of the leather carrying 
case snaps completely off, permitting you to use the camera with 


FOTO-MITE while the camera is in the case 


— 






Look for this display — with the camera in its 
handsome gift box—at your photo dealer's. 


Complete with Camera, 


Foto-Mite, and Case. Only $5495 
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Continued from Page 16 

bird's-eye view of the city from the 
north, dropping down again to view 
Como Park, its conservatory, arti- 
ficial lake and zoo. Then along more 
boulevards to the Minnesota State 
Fair grounds, where the annual ten- 
day exposition ending on Labor Day 
draws a million visitors. You take a 
short cut to the East Mississippi 
Boulevard, past the Town and Coun- 
try Club with its 18-hole golf course, 


just ten minutes from the offices of 


most of its members. Then past St. 
Thomas College to the Government 
dam and locks, site of the Ford 
Motor Company assembly plant. 
[he bus stops here to permit you to 
see the assembly line and guides 
conduct you 600 feet below the sur- 
face into the white-sand caves ad- 
jacent to the Mississippi. (One third 
of the sand used in the manufacture 
of glass for Ford cars comes from 
these caves.) On the way back you 
see three more colleges—St. Cath- 
erine’s for girls, Macalester and 
Hamline—then you drive by the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, and the Min- 
nesota state capitol. Go in and look 
up from the center of the rotunda to 
the glass ball that sparkles in the 
dome. It’s seven feet high, six feet 
wide, weighs slightly more than a 
ton and is composed of 38,825 Aus- 


THERE'S 
NOTHING 
UNDER 
THE 
SUN 
LIKE 


trian cut-glass beads strung on silver 
wires. The lights shed 6400 candle 
power. 

A ride down one of the steepest 
hills in St. Paul lands you at the 
hotel as hunger pains start stirring. 
Your choice is Coleman's, at 2239 
Ford Parkway. To get there walk 
east from the hotel to Seventh Street 
and board the bus (20c) marked 
West Seventh—Ford Parkway. It’s 
a twenty-minute ride to the end of 
the line and Coleman’s. En route 
you've traveled Snelling Avenue, 
one of St. Paul’s widest streets. 
You've hit the top of another hill 
(St. Paul, like Rome and Moscow, 
is laid out on seven hills) with a wide 
view of the business district and the 
Mississippi, and you've entered posh 
Highland Village. 

At Coleman's you have the clear 
consommé, sliced beef tenderloin 
lips en casserole, potatoes, vegetable, 
roll, sherbet and coffee. The tab: 
$1.40. Fortified, you're now ready 
for a little sauntering. The down- 
town bus (20c) stops across the 
street; tell the driver to let you off at 
St. Paul’s twenty-eight-story City 
Hall and Court House. Inside, pause 
in front of the symbolic “Indian God 
of Peace,” which dominates the 
Memorial Concourse. The white 
Mexican onyx statue, designed by 










TUCSON’S WESTERN WAY OF LIFE... 


It's relaxed and relaxing 





a perfect marriage of Old Western 


charm and contemporary comfort. The wonderful weather 

means more vacation fun-time for you, too. Balmy, sun-filled 
days are yours to enjoy every day .. . nights are clear and cool... 
the dry air is vibrantly fresh . . . the scenery is magnificent. 


There’s plenty to see, lots to do in Tucson — people are friendly 
and they let you know you're welcome wherever you go... 
excellent accommodations are available to suit any 


taste. Whatever your vacation 
pleasures, you'll enjoy 

them more in 

Tucson this spring 


Go TO 


free colorful booklet — 


where to stay what to see and do write 


Tucson Sunshine Climote Club, 5605-F Pueblo, Tucson 
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Carl Milles, noted Swedish sculptor, 
stands forty-four feet high, weighs 
fifty-five tons and represents the 
thought that out of understanding 
comes the hope of peace. 

If high places don’t bother you, 
leave the City Hall, walk east two 
blocks up Fourth Street to the First 
National Bank building at Robert 
and Fourth and take the elevator to 
the observation roof on the thirty- 
second floor. If the day is clear, 
you'll see the Round Tower of Fort 
Snelling, first military post in the 
Northwest; the Sibley House, called 
the Mount Vernon Minnesota, 
built in 1835 by Gen. Henry Hast- 
ings Sibley, first governor of Min- 


ol 


lies the 
twin, Minneapolis. To the north lies 


nesota. Ten miles upriver 
the gateway to Minnesota’s summer 
playground of ten thousand lakes. 
lo the east the St. Croix River flows 
down to join the Mississippi and 
provide a partial border between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The vista 
makes you want to linger, but you're 
ready to browse through the shop- 
ping sections. They're divided into 
two main areas, the Lower Loop 
ind the Plateau. Walk north 
Robert blocks Seventh 
Street, where you'll find three of St 


on 
three ‘to 
Paul's leading department stores; 
then from the Lower Loop area 


The trade winds soft, caressing touch Diamon 
Head etched in t and f irt f j 
and dancing and fun. J the Hawai you ll tind at 
the Royal Hawaiian a the | t i 
hotel European Plan f $16 daily tor t I 
American Plan add $9 pe per person 
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walk west on Seventh Street for four 
blocks to St. Peter and two blocks 
on St. Peter and you ve covered the 
principal shops in the Plateau area 
and wound up at your hotel. 

Your first day in St. Paul has been 
a bit strenuous, so you settle for an 
evening in the Gopher Grill Bares- 
taurant on the first floor of the hotel. 
There's a_ five-piece combination 
band and an atmosphere of Mid- 
western informality. Probably be- 
cause they're so close to the Plains 
and cornfields the Twin Cities are 
noted for exceptionally fine steaks, 
and after a predinner Martini, you 
choose the one-pound rib steak, 
potatoes, mixed green salad, rolls 
and coffee. With a nightcap, your 
tab for dinner and dancing comes 
to $5.30. Heading upstairs to your 
room, you tot up the day’s expendi- 
tures and find they come to $10.55. 


Start your second morning with 
breakfast at the Hotel Lowry, Wa- 
basha at Fourth Street. Walk a block 
east from your hotel, turn right, 
walk another block south and you're 
at the Hotel Lowry’s coffee shop, 
where you fruit 
French toast with syrup and coffee 
for &Sc 


can have juice, 


If you're in St. Paul during Winter 
Carnival, your second day is a cinch, 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
on the beach at Waikiki 


HOLTDAY 


There are all kinds of free attractions, 
and the events that charge admission 


have excellent seats starting at $1.50 I 
The parade, the Square Dance Festival =e 


and the Coronation are all held in the 
Paul Auditorium, one block from 
your hotel. The parade ($1.50) is held 


St. 


on Saturday, January 
watch a spectacle of bands, floats and 
marching units for two hours and a 
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You get more than you expect when you go to Furope 


“London first” on a BOAC 
fare. Example: you can visit and stop over 


airliner—you ¢ 


fare to Rome 
Nice, Ror 
Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Copenha 


dam, Brussels, Paris, Geneva, 


See your travel agent or mail the coupon f 
tours 


Britain-Europe the Five Capitals 

17 days. One of many tours—London, 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon. BOAC 
tours all inclusive $782. Budget plan 
10% down, up to 20 months to 
pay the balance 


World Air Cruises — Asia, Africa, 
the Pacific. New ‘round the world air 
tours, with European stop-overs per 


As low $1781. Africa $1575. 
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Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast 


an fly to nineteen cities at no added 
in all these cities on one round trip 
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or the whole grand menu of BOAC 


Air/Sea Cruises —sixty new tours 
the 
air travel with leisurely 


all over world that combine fast 
shipboard 


Ail expense from $525. 


cruming 


What to wear? Hiow to pack? 


Geet the answers from Ouida Wagner 


BOAC's Flight Wardrobe Advisor 
Send for a copy of “Air Wear Any 
where its tree 


the Square 


this 


half. Some 2500 costumed dancers fill 
the auditorium floor for 
Jance Festival. Admission tot 


Tickets for the Coronation 
are $3.60 top. The speed-skating cham 
pionships at Lake Como on the open 
The ski-jumping 
championships ($1) are held on Sun 
The ice skating in the street, with 


adjacent stores turned into warming 
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if the Carnival isn’t in progress, there 


are other things to do in the Minnesota 
You 
Association baseball game (grandstand 
$1.10) at the Saints’ Midway Sta- 
Take any 


bus going to University and Snelling and 


capital can attend an American 


cul 


dium, next to the fair grounds 
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transfer to the northbound Snelling Ave- 
bus. The St 
Club and the St. Paul Civic Opera join 
forces for pop concerts by the St. Paul 
Civic Opera Orchestra, held on Wednes- 


nue Paul Figure Skating 


day, Friday and Saturday nights from 
July through the first week of September. 
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You can munch popcorn or 
drink beer and listen to Victor 
Herbert, Sigmund Romberg, 
Bach, Beethoven and boogie. 

In winter, you might catch a 
wrestling show at the Armory, 
a Broadway play at the Audi- 
torium Theater or enjoy ball- 
room dancing at the Prom in 
Midway (open all year round), 
all reasonably priced. In Como 
Park you can visit the conserv- 
atory, see flora from all over 
the world or watch the animals 
in the nearby zoo. Or, if in- 
dustry appeals, scores of St. 
Paul 


plant tours. 


firms have scheduled 

With a good idea now of 
what to do and see, you walk 
north blocks from the 
Hotel Lowry to Minnesota 
Street and Seventh where you 
catch a Minneapolis-St. Paul 
No. 16 bus (20c). Tell the 
driver to let you off at the 


two 


State capitol 
1904, 
ing was one of the first of its 
type and has been a model for 
several 


Completed in 


the Renaissance build- 


other state capitols 
You can visit part of the gov- 
ernor’s suite, the senate and 
house chambers and other state 
Portraits 
of governors line the corridors. 


government offices. 
At one time, the University of 
Minnesota senior prom was 
held here, with dancing in the 
halls. A half-block to the east 
is the State Historical Society 
building, with its historical 
documents and thousands of 
exhibits depicting Minnesota's 
frontier days. 

Behind the capitol is the 
Science Museum where hun- 


dreds of exhibits, 


including 
dinosaurs, unfold the develop- 
ment of earth and man. After 
an hour in each building, you 
find it’s time for lunch. 

You take the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis No. 16 bus (20c) 
going west and get off at Grotto 
Street and University Avenue. 
You're lunching at the Crite- 
rion, at 739 University Avenue. 
Specialties of the house include 
lobster, steaks and barbecued 
spare-ribs, but you settle for 
the spring chicken, disjointed 
and fried in butter, with French 
fries and coffee. The tab: $2.60. 
This 
you will spend upriver. So 
take the downtown No. 16 bus 
(20c) across the street from the 
Criterion, getting off at Minne- 
sota and Seventh, and walk 
two blocks south and then 
three blocks west to your hotel. 


afternoon and evening 


Continued on Page 22 

















The CORDIALS that give casserole suppers >} 


Ae 


that dinner-at- eight elegance 


Guests are human, too—they love flattery. That 
doesn’t mean pheasant under glass. Actually, 
the simplest menu takes on party flavor— 
when followed by Hiram Walker cordials, 

You may prefer a glowing Creme de Cacao or 
some other flavor. But remember, the finest name 


on a bottle of cordial is always Hiram Walker 


} = HIRAM WALKERS 


SSwIE= ee CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Apricot, Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof « Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, Il. OHiram Walker & Sons, inc,, 1957 
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csnen up ca4&ry ih 
krest ly tl 


then call the 


afternoon and 


Lowell Inn at Stillwater 


Capital 2-4919. Tell the man on the 
desk that you want to be picked up j 

the hotel at 4 o'clock. On the dot 
a Cadillac Eldorado convertible and 
driver are waiting. Round-trip fare ts 
$2, and there'll probably be four others 
guests. The cighteen-mile drive to Sull 


water during any month of the year is 
delightful. In a matter of minutes you 
leave both the business and residential 
districts and are in the lovely St 
Valley 


sippl 


Croix 

a tributary river of the Missis- 
Fifteen miles out you look down 
Minnesota State 
Penitentiary for a splendid view of the 


from a cliff over the 


valley. Your driver will stop anywhere 


en route while you take pictures. A few 


SO EASY... 


loure among who talk 


fur own language 
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List the brightest travel gems in the world’s leading travel areas 
ind you ll find their counterparts in New Zealand! Majestic 
hhountain tive voleanoer dee peut hords huge geyser my 
leriou cuve fascinating variety all easy to rea h! And all 
een against the colorful background of Maori life and history 

their prcturesque costume and ancient South Seas pageantry 
And What Sports! You on fish for rain 
bow trout and river ilmon imnasiny rly large 
ind for black martin that rival those of any 
vulers in size and gamene You can hunt 
leer, will pig, geese, duck, quail and pheas 
ant! Open season lor deer You can ski, golf 
vlay tennis and revel in the surf that rime 
the sunswept beaches of the South Pacihe 
W hen to Go Leave winter in America and find summer im 
New Zealand, Or escape the heat of summer here and find the 
mild climate of New Zealand where you can enjoy winter sports 
TY ow-capped peaks and glaciers. Alluring spring starts 


im October i beautiful 


April, Any time is a fine time 


TO TRAVEL 





“eo WORLD IN ITSELF” 


isk vour Travel Agent for full information, or write: 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT TRAVEL COMMISSIONER 
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miles past the penitentiary you swoop 
down from the bluffs into Stillwater, 
of 
where lumber barons and loggers 
ago. You drive 
down the main street, then turn to 
the 
front of a white-pillared red-brick 


one Minnesota’s oldest cities, 


clashed a century 


left for a block and you're in 


inn that makes you think you're in 
Virginia. Hostess Nell Palmer, per- 
haps wearing one of her Walter 
Florell hats, meets you in the lobby, 
filled 


tiques, in keeping with its setting. 


which is with precious an- 
You see a French credenza decorated 


with gold ormolu, a collection of 
Meissen and Dresden and a dozen 
Copi de Monte china figurines, and 
a bronze figurine representing “music 
of the gods.”” In the dining room are 
English Sheffield silver pieces, in- 
cluding a punch bowl, venison plat- 
ter with bell and two coffee services 
with kettles. The Inn serves no al- 
coholic beverages, so if you want a 
before-dinner cocktail your driver 
will take you to a licensed bar or 


tavern in downtown Stillwater. But 





hurry back because elegant dining 
awaits you 

Walk to the far end of the dining 
room into the Garden room and 
you'll find a pool done in Kasota 


lakea 


net off the rack and catch your own 


stone filled with brook trout 
for dinner. With the fish you have 
soup, garden-fresh green salad, the 
relish tray, vegetables, Lowell Inn 
rolls, Swiss pear bread, sherbet and 
dessert. Be sure to make one of your 
vegetables Lowell Inn’s red cabbage 
the 


anything but 


a feature of house, and don't 


dare order Southern 


pecan pie topped with whipped 


Cost: $3.85 
back at your hotel around 


cream for dessert. 
You're 
10:30 p.m. and a nightcap ($1) tops 
off a well-spent day. Adding up, you 
find the budget has been lightened 
by $10.90 

Up your third day and you're 
ready to move to Minneapolis, a 
pleasant journey of ten miles by 
No. 16 (40c), which 


you take at Minnesota and Seventh, 


intercity bus 
a three-block walk from your hotel. 
Leading hotels in Minneapolis are 
the Nicollet and Dyck- 
man, all in the heart of the Loop, 
the 
Hastings 
| blocks of center 
bath at any Loop hotel ts 
around $5; doubles, up to $11. Let’s 
pick the Hotel Radisson, 
Nicollet, 


most centrally located. 


Radisson, 


while Curtis, Leamington and 


are within five to seven 


city. Single rate 


with 


Seventh 
Street near since it is the 

If you're in Minneapolis during 
the 
part of St 


Aquatennial, summer counter- 


Paul's Carnival, held this 
19 to 28, you'll be 


Continued on Page 24 
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HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Girits’ Camps 


FIRE ¢ PLACE * LODGE 


EAST HAMPTON, L. |, ON GARDINER'S BAY 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5 to 19 








Sailing, Swimming, Waterskiing, Kiding, (Canoeing 
Tennis, Orchestra. Exceptional Music Fime Arts 
Dramatics. Counselor Training. Six separate units 
ami programe. For catalog, write 

Mrs. A. L. Purcell, Director 
33 Oxford Street, Montclair, New Jersey 
’ 

Jeanne D'Arc 

Girle @ 18. Cm Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 

water sports, sailing, water skiing. Kidding. golf, tennis 

fences camperaft. CIT program. Catholic chapel. Kate 


$500. Catalog Col. & Mrs. C. H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D. C. 
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PREe by y BEDENG a Ly - I 
. dren ping « rok " 
» NOT x Ik 
wND DIFFERENT ‘ 


ra “ 


y. swimming, craf 
THE COMPLET? ‘wer 


NEW BUPP LEDGE ory eawur Giki 7 and wy 
wided program tor ‘ inger girls. GIVE AC, t 

goRsey | Wr curis 
Mr and « H €. Brown Cn eRArP 


18 Carver Ave, Box O 
Scituate, Mass 


Waleh Seung 
Teela- Wooket, The Horseback ra tae 


In Green M a Ve ” 

fun, adventure! Keg : bee ! on, hu wi 
ape i, te archer rifler Drama aft 
tripe. 67 , “ mm Outfit may be re Booklet 
(give age 


CA. Roys, 34 Ordwey Rd ‘Wellesley Hills, Mass 


Camp Lochearn 


For girla7 1 hire 





age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont 
Your daughter wil fun at Ca Lochearn and gain 
ew abilitic ' r ding afta, ¢ Cabins on 
ike shore Mi equ vent. Moderate tuitic bat 1916 
Mrs. Frank M Chubb, 1122 Bell Rd., Balti 10, Md 
Ecole carter Coe Camp 
Girls 6-16. On Lake Cha lair ation al Fre nch with 
Kuropean counselors Tu includes daily 1 x. sailing 
water sporta, te *. dramatics, music, art hone a. 4th 
ear Gondes ery ice Ihree groupe ate age Booklet 


Mrs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Les Chalets Frangais 


Deer Isle on Maine camp with original 

im t ‘ informa t ra ‘ r 1* ur fluent 
i h the easy, conversa Live halet 
ii Ati 1a, wentlinng, te ballet, dramatics. Catalog 


Mrs. Elsa O buns, 1034 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa 


Meadowbrook 

Ranch Camp for ¢ 16 0 ith, N.H 
loa ru H rw hue - ! ( raft 
program te ra ater lors s Separate 
Ir. wr 10 I i s 





Lilah L. Palmer, Box 94, estngs- -on-Hudson, N. v. 
Rock Runn Riding Camp 
Girls 6-18 bxce ul instruction for tra ' 

Bes ‘ and hunter rior 


hery. Cheats i bri o earby 


Mrs road te tn Ziegler, ‘Box ‘2- i, Pottstown, Pa. 





Indian Beach 
(im (rand Traver i Nor wee Mich ( 
goa ‘ x " ater Sk g, Life Sa g.( anoeing & a 
te«l f MA 4 het 
Ma I fea 1a * 


at alog Mr and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, ithineis 


M Lazy V Ranch 


‘ 
sent 


orthwester i tana 25¢ 12-1 Horm 
Koy x 
with ox yuare 


Estelle L Meedefi, Dir., 231 Eost 61 St, 





N.Y. BU 8.6499 
Camp Cimarroncita 


rot uel acl iv ie sett Se 


rate gir and 


Mr. and Mrs. Pronk Sort, Sheen, Ute Park, New Mexico 
Coed Camps 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


1 40,000 acre 
rosleos, al 
Caravan 








Spend the summer or 
Daily riding. Koundupe 
ming pool. Crafts 
‘ 


Western cattle ranch 
porte. Pack trips. Swim 


thru scenic Southwest 


iry climate. Coed 9-17. 26th yr. Also winter school 
Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizone 
Camp Woodcliff 
Coed 4 \A VY. Kelaxed ‘ 
Kes Dr PRN kx ju t. privat a ~ 
I rips, outpost ca » atur Dance, dra ra 
Kiding, golf Spec for younge ir 


7 D. Saphir, 62 Howard Ave., Tuckahoe 7,.N. Y. WO 1-3786 


High Valley Camp 

For at Girls 8-16 n-Recreat Ca 24h 
“GoD ft ‘ way ‘ ky M i - 
Horeet k ling ard arm oA (iver 

Ir he $400 Cata Ww 

Dr. Thomes Seetatien, oom 2, Canton, North Carolina 

Coed Camp, Switzerland 


Swiss Holiday 








Boye & Crirle, 12-18. Lowur aa 11 4 ‘ 
Days of swimming ‘ a. waters w “A 

with camping & travel w Volk age ‘ : i 

& France Su . ii sc hee 

5 


Villa Verbanelia Alta, Locarno-Minusio, Ticine 








HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 





Boys’ Camps 


Home Study Schoois 





AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships 
Training in neatness, promptness, 
courtesy, alertness. Emphasis on 
correct posture, health, character 
growth Regular Academy person 
nel bk xceptional recreational, hous 
ing, dining and health facilities 
1100-acre wooded campus. All land and water sports 
NAVAL and HORSEMANSHIP SCHOOLS (boys 14-18 
WOODCRAFPT CAMP (9%-14). Optional tutoring in 
all camps. Separate catalogs 


21 tt Leke ike Shore Avenve 


ULVER 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Cviver, indians 


ST. JOHN’S 


23 eports and activities to choose from 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili 
tiesof ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD 
EMY including modern hospital, gym 
golf course. Basic military training. Op 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18 

H-72 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


: : 
Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
lor Boys 7-16. Beautiful North Woods setting on shore 
Teal. Swimming, boating, fishing, sailing, riding 
Adventure canoe trips. Close supervision for your child's 
security. Write to 


Preston Zimmerman, 5445 $. Hyde Park, Chicago 15, . 
Shattuck Summer ‘School-Camp 











at Lake 








Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Kegular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil 
itary training. Sailing, ewimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 


Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, A-570 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Camp Charlevoix 





A character camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch 40 camp owned horses. Kodeo. Western cowboys, lx 
coltent riflery. All eports. Sailing fleet. Trips. College staff 


nur 


dent 44 log buildings. No hay fever. S2nd year 


x. H Smith, 1922 Beavfait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 





Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America's 


National Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); expert riding 

truction; mounted hikes. Pioneer Camp (7-114); wood 
craft; trips. Band Camp (15-18); expert musical training 
Swimming, Catalog Box 3, Wayne, Pennsyivenie 





Camp Wanderlust 

Canoe trip through the Maine Woods along the Allagash 
For boys 12-18. Woodcraft hiking trout fieh 
ing hotography. Small group under experienced 
guides and woodemen. 27th season. 7 and 5 week terms 


Wesley Herrick, Box 60, | H iker, New Hampshi 


Idlewild 


swimming 
wild game p 














The Oldest Private Camp. 67th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee 
NH. For boys § oli & weeks $465. No extras. Kiding 
sailing mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat 
water skiing susic, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet 


Mr. and Mrs L D. Roys, Otis %., West Newton 65, Mess. 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


oi year. Fun & Adventure in the Woods. Boys 7-18. Five 
separate age groups. 2 private lakes, trout stream, near 
Old Forge. Adirondack. Canadian canoe trips. 26 horses 
borestr rifler Mature counselors. } nurse Booklet 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2378, b, Fayetteville, N.Y ¥. 


Name- Quoit—Cape Cod 


100 boys, 7 16; 5 age groups. Salt-water and fresh-water 
ake. Orleans, Mase, Swimming, sailing, canoeing, fehing 
ler golf, riding, riflery lucational tripe; crafts 
Mo lern facilities, mature staff, Tutoring. Catalog 


A. H. Farnham, 41 Neperan Road, Tarrytown, New York 


Camp Sea Gull 


Nationally recognized sailing and motorboating program 
75 sail. motor boats, cruisers. Sailing masters, captains, ex 
pert staff of 100. 58 tine buildings. Ocean fehing. Uneur 


« equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys 7-17. Catalog 


Wryett Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, North Caroline 
Travel Camps 








Western Caravan & Ranch 


Boys, girls. Ages 14.19. Motor cross-countsy camping tour 
Wyoming ranch. Canada. Crater Lake, Sar rancisco 
Hollywood, Disneyland, Grand Canyon, Salt Lake City, 
tc Bwke tlth year Booklet. Mr, & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 


9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. $e. Orange 2-7577 


Safari Camp Trips 


Girls Boys, 12-18. Non-nec camping trip thru New 


agland, Canada & Mi aritime Provinces. High Adventure 
program. Overnight Mt. & Canoe tripe. Seenic, social, edu 
cational chen & Equip. wrailers. Everything provided 


Or 4 Mrs. A ” . Vorgeas, 39 Pickhmon Rood, Salem, Mass. 
Explorers’ Caravan 


Boys & girls, 14-18. Caravan camping to America’s un 
spoiled wilderness Mountaineering Salay river trip 
crue trout fiehing, pack trip, sciences. Nat! 





i wks Small group. Exp. adult staff. 6th yr 


v 

Dr. 8. H Seults, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N.Y 
Music Camp 

National Music ne 








«hen, Mich. Affiliated Univ.of Mich. Talent-finding 
y orchestra, band, choir Dreme radio, TV, dance 
N, stionally known inetructors. H.S., College, Inter 


camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports 


Or iit Maddy, 8m. 6, 303 S. State S., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Summer School 
Stockbridge School & Summer Work 


Camp. Ber kahires 








Program for 80 bo 
A ages of 1) & 16. Work 5 
forestry, et Alen accredited summer « 


glish, Mathematics, languages. bor information write 


Stock bridge School & Summer Work Camp, Interioken, Mass. 






ts, con 











“i girls | 


urees in | 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


individualised Pian — 
Each Student « Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems successful college pr 
tion and general educ sion Our 
tests discover causes of 
thes and we (1) devise tndivthonl. 


ized program to overcome difficul 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (4) instill confidence; (4) teach 





effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
am, hogy 4 12; Emroliment 30; 51 years’ experience 
rite Edward RK. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


Bex 2-05 


OXFORD ACADEMY ruatsra's.» 
tai IN “ARIZONA 


A Ranch School for Boys 
7 WZ 














100 boys 6 18 in healthiul 
climate. Smal) classes; 
colleges. Riding & 





warm, dr 
accredited to all 
polo incl. in tuition 
Tennis, ewimn ing, fishing, pack trips, 
riflery, music, 29th yr 

For catalog address 


H. H. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Dirs. 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


STAUNTON #& 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
awn Illus. Cotates write oo 
a. 


Box Staun 
Basic COURSE R.0 1c. BY 
S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


Sollee of Florida 


Fully aceredited 


rodeos 


anaere — 











Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower echools, grades 7 Conference type classroome 
C,uidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing 
Outdoor swimming pool, Military or naval training. Write 


for catalog Registrar, Bex 5037-0, Jacksonville, Florida 


The Baylor School for Boys 


4th year College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ides ocation 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics, Non 


sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15 
Catalog 125 Cherokee Rood, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Peddie 

College preparatory. Grades 6-12. Endowed; fully acered 


ited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking required 
Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, ewimming 
acres. Summer session. 92nd yr. Catalog on request 

Dr. Cc. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 2-£, Hightstown, N. 4. 


St. John's Military Academy 


The famous St 


John's Syatem trains boys to be their best 
a ademically, physically, morally. Fully accredited, Grades 
7-12. Conference-type classes; inepired teaching 
Clinic. ROTC highest rating. All sports. Sammer Camp 


Catalog Dir. of Admissi Box 727, Delafield, wi i 
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Reading | Develops a desire to succeed 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inepiring facult Vully 
accredited, 90 enter college. Small classes. Grades 4.12 
hioner ROTC; Cavairy, Band. Art, music, drama. Sho 
Sports; teame for all. 84th year Catalog 


Col. C. t. Jordan, Box 1227, Morgan Park, Chicage 43, til 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. et. 1888, Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi 


cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average clase 10. Fireproof build 
ings, Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports, ailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs 


72 So. loke e Shore Rd, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.1.T 
vole and for colleges of liberal 
tion through unique checking’ system. Past enroliment 
46 states, 45 Enter June } or Sept. W). Catalog 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston S., Boston 16, Maw 


Mercersburg Academy 
Craduates outstanding in —— colleges 
to 12. Public speaking. Small classes. Beautiful campus 
bFamous chapel. Gymnasium. Pool Athletics for all 
Summer School. Ketablished 1446. Write for catalog 


Charies S$. Tippetts, Ph.D, Box 1, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Howe Military School 


Academic 
preparatory 
individual goal. Jr 
Episcopal. Kat 


and other engineering 
arte. Individual atten 





countries 


Boys. Grades 9 


training in spiritual environment 
business. Potential Achievement Kating giver 
echool Sr. KOOTC. Sports. New dorme 
1544. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Accredited 


and pool 


| Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 627 Academy Place, Howe, ind 


Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program, Cen 


tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, HS. and Jr. College 
Approved KOT( All sports, pool; fying. 11 ith yr. Cate 


how Dir. of Admissions, 1127 Third S., Boonville, Me. 
Coed School 
Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation 
Sound echolastic program in friend'y 
Dail ing Human relations discussions, Work proj 
ects. Music, art, dramatics. Kiding, «kiing, all eporte 


Or. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass 
Special School 
Mary Pogue School, Inc. 
Founded 


1904 
1 


who need special 








Grades 7-12 


informal atmoaphere 





y cour 








For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
care and teaching. Year round 


75 Geneve Raad, Wheaton, iilinois (near Chicago) 





Boys’ & Giris’ Camp 


Giris’ School, Switzertand 





Catholic Camps 


les for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 
" « apart. 16490 acres ( atek «, Kuling, all 
ad & ‘ mt ‘ & cratte lrama. t grote al 


1 Dement ~ t year 


Seu Vincent x al 472- x West 142nd %. tow York 31 | 


| Languages 
al 


La Chatelainie 
S. Blaiee, New 
& Finishing 


hatel, Switzerland bet 





tie 
Al 





; Or A. Lal Jobin, Principat 


| how to concentrate, gain con! 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 





Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of ad 
(grades 9 12) has increased honor roll § Develops con 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC 1 TR. rating. 17 
modern bidgs., 27 completely equipped gyms, pool. Sp 
did environment, excellent he alts record Juntor a 
(Qrades 4-5) has seperate buildings Me 
mothers. 59th yr. For ONE SUBJECT BIR boo 
and catalog write 


in Upper School 











- 
klet 


Bex 12, Ferk Union, Virginia 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today's Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership Accredited. Member 
Military Schools Div. 8.0.T.C., Dept. of A Graduates 
in all colleges. All sports. Infantry Covale y, Artillery. Rand 
scholarships, Grades 1-12. Catalog 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N.Y. 












< 


PNG S ae d-) ic 3 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation's Prepare your 


boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same ume be trained for a commines s the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 12-20 
All. porte Senior Division 


Arty., Cav., infan Band, 
ROTEL Cataloy. a pe “Bos T. Wayne, Pa. 


Delbarton School 








Select country day and boating echool for boys, grades 
7-12. College preparation only xcellent reeord of grad 
uates. Active sports program. Small classes. briendly at 


mosphere. 400 acre campus. lasily accessible to N.Y. 


Catalog. Rev. Stephen L. Findlay, O58, Morristown, N. J. 


Culver ‘ 
(in Lake Maxinkuckee. De 
poise, courtesy, character 
preparation. Accredited 
KOC. Artillery, ¢ 
facilities, Cs 


velope initiative, self reliance 
Sih grade. Thorough college 
Leadership training. All ape 
avalry, Infantry, Band. laceptional 


21 Pershing Ave., Cviver, indiana 


Western Military Academy 








bimphasia on self-confidence 





well direction w-to-mtudy Small classes, guidance 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Ir Sr. MOOT CC. All ath 
letios: riding, pool. 79th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Raiph 6. Jackson, Supt., Box H-2, Alton, ilinols 
Narren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational probleme can learn 
dence and make up loet time 
College preparation. Individual programe. Acceleration 
Kemedial programs. Accredited Nea Washington, L1.¢ 


Philip Lincoln Gariand, Dir, Box 750, Olney, Maryland 


Shattuck School 


Accredited, Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
HOTC. Sports for al m armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Ket. 1658. Summer shook amp, ¢ Nteles 


Dir. of Admissions, 560 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


The Fireside School 


Hoye 7 12. Thorough academic training in friendly atmos 
phere of 100-acre New bngland farm Sivestont record of 
achievement. Individual program. Home, claseraom, out 
floor activities dev health, scholarship, character 


L. V. Tulpe, Ed. M., & Mrs. Tulpe, Box L, Plainfield, Conn 


ely 


Gilmour Academy 
A college preparatory echool for boys near (Cleveland con 
ducted by Brothers of Holy Cross. Fully accredited, Small 
lasses. 115 acre campus. Macellent facilities 


of eporte, Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admission, Box 0, Gotes Mills, Ohio 


Wide range 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Tome Kiver 
al training 


New 


accredited college proneratery 
i] Separate 


Jersey, St. Petersburg orvia. New 
Junior echools Testing, guidance for college and career 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 








[iivet position! Our KKK Book 

wee Anovt ‘ 

ant Houpeker set Your Bia Oppar 

Now | am h eer tunity sine low 

tive Houwekewne | you ean qualify tor a M oa wm 

Ho fine hate’ | well-paid position at , * teas 
tally rewarding 

home, in leisure time or . ) tee : 

‘" eel #4 

through resident classes in Washington bies aaa 

telle you how you are registered PRIM [pose ao nee tal 

in the Lewis National Placement Sery ioe oon 


be a Lewts Certified Kmployee — « f 
when place! tn a portion 


| Name 


| Address 





















Can l At My Ase 


Executive 
Even Though | have No Previous 
Hotel Experience ? 


Would you like to 
into a well-paid pow 
tion in a Hotel, Motel 
Club, Apartment House 
Projeet? Positions 
everywhere as Manager 
Purchasing Agent 
Seecial Director Na 
sistant Manager, Hotel 
secutive 
tr Weuld bi 
look i 


ates 





Srity€. Armow . 
Without Hote | 
e 


you 
ward 
future? The 
Lewis graduates 


Marry G, Barnes 
Becomes As 
sietant Stewar al 
As A Result of 





perience, 
| Succeeds As young 





| Enecutive and mature, PROVES 
Housekeeper you can! “ew at 
When « t . 

cate pecemmace| Step into @ Well-Paid 

jor me to earn Hotel Position 


my livelihoad, | 
emrolled(orlLewst 
Training 


FREE Book Gives 
Fascinating Facts 














Most important, it shows how you can 


make good” 


Mail the oo ~B.. now! 
Course Approved for ALL Veteran and 
War Orphan Training 
Lewis Hotel Training Schoo! AY vane) a 
Room CB-605, Washington 7 8 c 


fend me your Pree Hook 
qualify tor a well-paid Ae 
Home Study Memichent 


vieh to kinnw ow tow te | to 





Training 


(Please print name and address) 


Check here if eligible for (Veteran a War ' whe han T Tratnl we 


SHORTHAND 


| 

| 

| 

City Jone Mat | 
— al 





Write 120 Words Per Minute. 
Age no Obetacto _ Lowest cost 


yy tg a hort hand Hhels, 80 ma 
. ot preparation 
(in leeding offices and 
FANTE M than ¢ iwil 
through 











$ DIGEST 
amici 


ritin 


Dept, 10027, 55 W. 42 St. WY. 96 








ee FOR FREE BOOKLET 
TO SCHOOL OF 








ne 
a." 


own : a 
at Gi rtersens vores 





Fine & Applied Arts School 





Rhode Island School of Design 


Senior College 
i 


liberal elucation plus af nectalizer train 
' 


ine oy \ in ten design felide we Arte. Art ed 
woation Architecture. Textile eng hem foed, 40 
fac wlty 750 students, 21 bidas , darme, approved housing 
bet. 1877. Volber 


7 College Sireet, Providence 3, #. 1 





Giris’ Schools 





Ferry Hall 


Crutetanding boarding echoo!l tor girls, grades 9 12 


near (Chicago Suceessiul experience preparing for 
best Colleges & universities ence 1469. Art & Musk 
Classes average 12. Fully accredited. Modern dor 
mitories. Swimming pool, all evorte. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal 


Box 16 Leke Forest, Minols 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


(-raduates are mature, poieed, and fully prepared for col 
lege. Aleo general courses. Music and Art en phasized. Mh 
yr. Traditional campus life Hiding 
skiing, ewimming 1. Catalogs 


Mrs. George Waido Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass 


Hewlett School 
On Long leland. Girls 6 1s batabliahed 1915 
by N.Y. Bd. Kegents. College pre 
M ust Art Swnall friendly classes 
wouram. Miding, te howe 


National enrollment 


Summer School, Newpaurt 


Acatedited 

acnetal Coutees 
Vield trive. Vall epearte 
front campus 50m NVE 


Jeanette L. Suiliven, Headmistress, Pa istip Li, WY 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 





| William Woods College 


Accredited Junior ( ollege 
social program Men's colle 
(rece Kadio, musk by ~ 
our lien jxnte, etatles on, 115 acres Glth car 


. at alent Dr. 1.7. Swearingen, Pres., Bex E, Fulien, Missourl 


Cathedral School of $1. Mary 


Balanced academe, religous 


ie tow AA AWA de 








An accredited Kpiseopal echodl for girlie N York 
City Boarding — fifth grade ilewe vrong college pre 
peratory course, Music, Liramat Ar Ment Tow 

Vacellent eporte program. Kiding Mth ear. ( atelog 





Address Registrar, Box 1, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y 


St. Mary's School 


K piece 





ral ect wl for girls on the Huda. Ur 
M 


der direction of 
(raclee 9 thee ‘ few 





dramation, 1 





' ‘ 
Montern firey 


Sister Superior, 11. Mary's Scheel, Poskeldl 8. s, ion York 
Stuart Hall 





In Virginia ardeval alle Ant in 
nh a nee rd “ ' 
( +t wele , ’ ‘ ‘ « ' of 
4 “ finler « he . stuloque 
Merthe Debney henee, M. A., Box H, Weunten, Virginia 
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Continued from Page PA 


one of more than 100,000 out-of-staters 
The 


115 of which are 


who visit the city for the spectacle 
festival has 120 events 
free. There are two parades, lake shows 
the Aqua Follies, Aquatennial Star 
Night and Coronation, the Aquaten- 
nial radio show 


that 


and a sports program 


includes regattas, swimming and 


diving, fly and bait casting, powerboat 





bd 


( 
= 


century 


thoroughbred of boats 
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races, tennis, golf, horseshoes and bad- 
More than 750,000 spectators 
witness the five-mile-long parades which 
and 
marching units. An Aquatennial button 


minton 


feature bands, dazzling floats 
($1) admits you to most of the events 
The Aqua Follies, an important part of 
the festival, are staged in a pool over- 
looking emerald-hued Theodore Wirth 
Lake, 


and feature top Olympic diving 


linden Meth 


Smooth away nervous tensi 
un, fresh air and recreation 
Coronado 71’, universally ac 
ful and fastest stock-built run; 
00 h.p. \ \ll African 1 
Landau top with aircratt-t) 


bor 


Company 


10 in comblort beaut! 


Century Boat Box 


HOLEDAY 


stars, a precision water ballet, comic 
divers and a stage show with singing 
and dancing stars. The festival, born in 
1940, is a lusty infant compared with 
but Min- 
neapolitans call it “the greatest sum- 
mer festival in the nation.” 


other legendary festivals, 


But now you want to get going on 
your tour of Minneapolis. After break- 
fast at the Hotel Radisson’s coffee shop 


ms! The pleasant remedy is 

n the luxury of a 1957 Century 
cepted as the world’s most beauti- 
Choice of latest engines up to 


ahogany planked hull. Optional 





pe sliding canopy. Seats 


ful 4-color brochure, write 


100 Manistee, Michigan 


coronado 21' 











PREBRUARY 





(juice, fried hickory-smoked ham, 
eggs, toast and coffee,$1.05), you take 
Gray Line Motor Tour No. 2 ($2.20) 
leaving from the Union Bus Depot, 
one block west from the hotel on 
Seventh Street. Departure time is 
9:30, and the two-and-one-quarter- 
hour tour covers twenty-five miles. 
Y ou leave the Nicollet Avenue shop- 
ping district, the “Fifth Avenue of 
the West,” and skirt Loring Park, a 
miniature of New York’s Central 
Park, at the edge of the Loop. You 
stop at the Walker Art Gallery for a 
quick look at its old masters, jades, 
and paintings by modern artists. 
Then out through the residential 
district on a continuous boulevard 
which follows the shores of Lake 
of the Isles, Lake Calhoun, Lake 
Harriet—largest of the twenty-two 
lakes within the city limits. You 
stop to stroll through the rose gar- 
dens at the edge of Lake Harriet, 
then drive past Lake Nokomis and 
on to the point where Minnehaha 
Falls drops over a cliff and meets 
the “Father of Waters”’ below. The 
bus stops here and you can take 
photos and stroll about. En route 
you've passed a replica of Long- 
fellow’s home and at the edge of 
Minnehaha Creek, which feeds the 
falls, you see the statue of Hia- 
watha ready to carry Minnehaha 
across the brook. Leaving Minne- 
haha Park, you're on the River 
Road, a tree-lined boulevard which 
follows the Mississippi, then you go 
through the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, second largest 
State institution in the land. Head- 
ing back to 
Third Avenue bridge, and stop fora 
glimpse of St. Anthony Falls and 
the famed milling district which gets 
its power from the falls. Back at 
your hotel you freshen up and get 


town, you cross the 


set for a reviving lunch. 

Although downtown Minneapolis 
has a score of outstanding restau- 
rants, the suburbs are dotted with 
atmospheric grills and dining spots, 
and you decide to try your luck at 
Michael's, 604 N. Lilac Drive in 
Golden Valley, a Minneapolis sub- 
urb. To take the 
Medicine Lake bus (25c) from the 
Suburban Bus Depot 
street from the Union Bus Depot 


get there you 


across the 


where you caught the Gray Line 
tour bus. Schedules vary, so you had 
better check departure times first. 
It's a ten-minute ride to Sixth Ave- 
nue North and you're right in front 
of Michael's. The Caribbean Cock- 
tail Lounge, on the left as you enter, 
has a collection of coral, shells and 
deep-sea game fish. The main dining 
room is Early American and seems 
the proper setting for a Martini, 
bean soup, chicken potpie and 
coffee; your bill is $2.25. 








You have a variety of activities to 


choose from this afternoon. De- 


pending on the day and time of 


year, there may be a matinee of a 
Broadway play at the Lyceum Thea- 
ter(85 S. Eleventh Street), a Big Ten 
football game at the University of 
Minnesota’s Memorial Stadium 
($3.30), a sports-car race at the Met- 
ropolitan Stadium in Bloomington 
or a Sunday-afternoon concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra in Northrop Memorial Audito- 
rium ($1.10). Or you can visit the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, at 201 
E. Twenty-fourth Street. To get there 
from Michael's, you take the Medi- 
cine Lake bus (25c) back to the Sub- 
urban Bus Depot. Walk half a block 
to Eighth Street, take any bus going 
east to Second Avenue South (20c), 
where you transfer toa No. 18 Nicol- 
let bus. Get off at Twenty-sixth and 
Nicollet, walk east three blocks and 
you're at the Institute, which houses 
more than 25,000 works of art valued 
at approximately $7,500,000. Be- 
hind its classic Greek facade are 
fifty-five galleriesdisplaying works by 
many of the world’s foremost artists. 
Collections represent examples 
from ancient and Oriental as well as 
American and 
tions. It is particularly noted for its 


European civiliza- 
Chinese bronzes, jades and silks and 
its collection of 19th Century French 
the Institute 


paintings. In addition, 


has afternoon lectures; there is no 
admission charge except for special 
showings or events. 


You've had a stimulating after- 


noon at the Institute and as you 
leave you sniff good cooking in the 
air. You walk west from the In- 


stitute to Nicollet Avenue, catch No. 
18 bus downtown (20c), get off at 
walk 


blocks west and you're back at the 


Seventh and Marquette, two 
hotel. After sprucing up, you decide 
on dinner at 26 South 
Sixth Street, two blocks from the 
hotel. Murray’s steak 
special at $3.75, but you're in the 
mood for fish 


Murray’s, 
features a 


and order the lobster 
cocktail, broiled walleyed pike, po- 
tatoes baked with cheese sauce, salad 
and coffee. The table d’hote dinner 
includes a liqueur, and the bill comes 
to $3.7U 

Your evening program is as flex- 
ible as the afternoon's. You may de- 
cide on the evening stage perform- 
ance at the Lyceum ($1.10 tax in- 
cluded), take in a wrestling match 
($1.20) or watch the famous Laker 
Basketball team in action (90c) at 
the Municipal Auditorium, eight 
blocks south and two east of the 
hotel, walkable if the weather's nice. 
If you come to Minneapolis in sum- 
and baseball is dish, 


you'll want to see the Minneapolis 


mer, your 


Millers in a night game at their new 









Metropolitan Stadium. 


To get there 


Begin your fourth day with breakfast walk one block east to Second Avenue 


you board the bus at Eighth and Hen- at Stouffer's, 89 S. Seventh Street, and then three blocks north and you're 
nepin, a block and a half from your a block down Seventh Street from at General Mills. Tours are at 10 a.m 
hotel (round-trip fare, 60c). A good the hotel. Fruit juice, scrambled egg and 2:30 p.m. daily by appointment. A 


bleacher seat is $1.10. But since it’s with dried beef, hot muffins and coffee  hostess-guide conducts you on a forty- 


winter, a rousing basketball game is add up to $1.05. Since Minneapolis is _ five-minute tour; you're given samples 
your choice and as you walk back to one of the country’s leading milling right out of the oven and a Betty 
your hotel you feel you've had a full centers, you have a date after breakfast Crocker cookbook. Pillsbury Flour 


and satisfying day. Adding up you fig- 
ure your day has cost you $11.40. 


to visit General Mills and the famed 
Betty Crocker kitchen. 


Mills, Second Avenue 
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@ | am the only tourist in history 
who has visited Punial, one of three 
independent states—the others are 
Hunza and Nagar—that appear on 
most maps as a listless blur in the 
Kashmir. The reason others have 
stayed away is, I think, the bridge at 
Punial’s capital and only town of 
note, Sher Qila. The bridge is made 
of vine, and it hangs above a wild, 
Himalayan river ina terrifying parab- 
ola. A traveler must inch across it 
with a prehensile gait to get to Sher 
Qila. 
away from Punial, they have visited 
Hunza and Nagar in droves, and 
have given them so much publicity 
that the Punialis feel rather slighted. 
Many persons visited Hunza after 
running into its genial peripatetic 
ruler, Ghazi-e-Millat Col. Mir Mo- 
hammad Jemal Khan, the mir of 
Hunza, who, in his travels, is always 
asking journalists to Hunza for a 


While tourists have stayed 
















look-see. 







There are many differences be- 
tween the three states. The Hunza- 
kuts are brave and thrifty, the Nagar- 
kuts are rather shiftless, and the 
Punialis are lazy but happy. The mir 
of Hunza is able to make it rain, 
and his people get teed off when he 
The mir of Nagar aiso has 
a few tricks up his sleeve; but the 
rah of Punial, Mr. Khan Bahadur 
Rah Muhammad Anwar Khan, 
O.B.E., doesn’t do anything out 
of the ordinary. He reigns but does 
not rain, it might be said, but never- 
theless his people call him Chhalo— 
“well-liked.” The Punialis talk in 
Shina, but the Hunzakuts and the 
Nagarkuts talk in Burushashki, a 











doesn't 












language that has four genders and 
forms plurals by adding ho, daro, 






tsero, i, hingas, or ougushans, for ex- 








Punials First American 


ample, or by changing hin to iwanchz. 
Shina, which forms its plurals by 
adding e or ei, is easy as pie. 

Shina is the language of the Shins, 
who live in Punial on the near side 
of the bridge, but it’s also spoken 
by the Yashkuns, who live on the far 
side—in Sher Qila—and outnumber 
the Shins. Both these peoples are 
Punialis. The Yashkuns drink, are 
gay and frolicsome, and like to wear 
daisies. The Shins, on the wagon, 
are serious, and are said to be the 
meanest people in the world. They 
are out for the long green, | was 
told, and whenever they get it they 
bury it on the mountainside and 
never tell anyone where, not even 
their families. In the past, the Shins 
had an old-age program that was 
singular, to say the least, and ran 
quite against the Asian idea of filial 
piety. Whenever a Shin was too old 
to work, he was put in a basket by 
his eldest son and thrown over a 
cliff. Then, “Male kare puchete,” as 
the Shins say—**The father’s basket 
is also the son’s’’—and, a generation 
later, he was thrown over the cliff, 
until, as more and more sons real- 
ized what was happening, the prac- 
tice died out. 

The Punialis and the Hunzakuts 
are practical jokers, and the mir of 
Hunza is such an inveterate wag 
that, whenever he talks about Hunza, 
you can’t tell truth from fiction, 
which is why I Punial. 
There is a practical joker in Punial 
who is just as famous there as Hugh 


went to 


Troy in our own country. His name 
is Mr. Qabul Khan, he is a farmer, 
and though | 
learned about 
pades, which made me feel that 
Yashkuns and Yankees aren't very 


never met him, | 


a Jew of his esca- 


HHOOLETPAY 


The first U.S. tourist in history 
to visit this wacky 

Kashmir state tells of the 
practical jokers and all 

the other zany goings-on in this 


land of polo and apricots 


by John Sack 


DRAWING BY JOHN MAAS 


different, after all. Mr. Qabul Khan 
is a Yashkun, and the people he 
picks on are Shins, especially those 
who drink. One of these is a rather 
stingy fellow, Besh, who once re- 
ceived a visit from Mr, Qabul Khan 
in the dead of winter. “I come from 
the rah,”’ said Mf. Qabul Khan im- 
periously. “He requires three bot- 
tles of your finest wine, and that at 
Meckly, the man handed 
them over, whereupon Mr. Qabul 
Khan left, bolted the door from 
outside, and, sitting on the stoop 
and laughing, drank the bottles dry. 

In Punial, there is an even worse 


once!” 


miser who, although he drinks wine 
himself, used to give water to his 
guests. How Mr. Qabul Khan got 
even with him is almost a classic of 
practical jokery. At a bazaar, Mr. 
Qabul Khan bought himself a sheet, 
a turban, a pair of sunglasses, and a 
false beard. Then, dressing himself 
in this getout, he tucked a Koran 
under his arm and hurried to the 
miser’s home, presenting himself as 
an Arabian seer. 

“Can you tell my fortune?” the 
miser asked. 

“Of course—your palm, please.” 
Peering at the life lines and love 
lines through the sunglasses, and 
speaking in Shina with an Arabic 
accent, Mr. Qabul Khan declared, 
“You have six sons, two daughters, 
and seven cows.” 

“Correct!” said the miser. 

“Your father’s name was Sharif, 


and he came from the village of 


Gulapur.” 

“Incredible!” 

“In two years’ time, | discern, you 
will be named a grand vizier, and 
the rah will give you many gifts.”’ 

“Not really!” The miser trembled. 
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“But only,” added Mr. Qabul 
Khan, as he explored the tiniest 
crannies of thumb and forefinger, 
“if you give, to the first man who 
visits you tomorrow, a pure black 
goat, ten pounds of ghee, and eighty 
pounds of wine.” 

“*T will, | will!” shouted the miser, 
and—which hardly needs to be said— 
the man who got it all, at the crack 
of dawn next day, was Mr. Qabul 
Khan 
With fellows like Mr. Qabul and 

mir of 


the Hunza around, it isn’t 


easy to learn the customs—the real 
ones—of Hunza, Nagar, and Punial, 
but there are some things | could 
document. In these places, | learned, 
no one eats butter fresh, but buries 
it under an irrigation ditch for as 
long as twenty years; although it 
turns red, and burns the throat go- 
ing down, it is esteemed. Usually, 
and fu- 


A dead 


a road- 


it's dug up for weddings 
nerals, or used as medicine 
man is commemorated by 
side lean-to, called a baldi, or by a 
water hole, a ghurk. At weddings, 
the dowry is given by the groom to 
the 


bride—sometimes a gun, some 


gold, and twenty yards of calico, as 
well as yards of cloth to 


SIX her 


maternal uncle, to make a turban. 
After the wedding, the happy couple 
is pelted with rice, stones, rubbish, 
and dirt: there isn’t any honeymoon, 


for where would they go? 


Polo is the national game of these 
states, and the staple food is the 
ipricot. Hunza, Nagar, and Punial 


teem with apricots; Nagar calls it- 
self “the land of gold and apricots,” 
and Hunza, which is thought to 
have the healthiest people on earth, 
says it's all because of apricots. 
Breakfast is often a bowl of stewed 
apricots, cooked over apricot wood, 
followed by a glass of milk, which 
very likely came from a cow raised 
on apricot leaves. For the rest of the 
day, the people chew apricots. Sup- 
posedly you can eat three thousand 
and never get sick, although, in all 
will 


honesty, a hundred 


give you 
diarrhea, kriown locally as Gilgit 
tummy. The cure for Gilgit tummy 
Also, 


apricot kernels are squeezed to make 


is more apricots—the kernels 
salad oil and hair tonic, and some- 
times they are strung into necklaces 
for the children, along with dried 
apricots, There are a hundred varie- 
ties of apricots here, including the 
duck apricot, whose progenitor was 
found twenty years ago in the stom- 
In the Burushashki 
language, | was told, a pretty girl is 


ach of a duck 


usually called “a real apricot.” 

The day before I went to Punial, 
| was eating apricots, drinking a bot- 
tle of pop, and talking to friends 
in Gilgit, the biggest town in these 


parts and the only one with an air- 


AnY 





port. With me were the rah of Punial 
and the prodigiously moustachioed 
rah of Ishkoman. They watched with 
amusement as I began to nibble my 
fourth or fifth dozen. “If he doesn’t 
get Gilgit tummy,” the rah of Punial 
observed, stroking his red-dyed 
beard, “he’s sure to dream of apri- 
cots tonight. Maybe he'll dream 
they’re eating him.” 

I swallowed, smiled, and said, “I 
think I'll dream of that bridge I have 
to cross.” 

The rah laughed. ““Now, don’t 
you worry,” he said, reassuringly. 
“We'll tell the 


stream to keep an eye out, in case 


fishermen down- 
you fail in.” 

“What'll they use as bait?”’ asked 
the rah of Ishkoman. 

“Apricots, of course. He'll be sure 
to bite,” the rah of Punial said. 

I went to Punial on a horse. 
Frankly, I'm no great shakes as a 
horseman—I have the fault, for one 
thing, of whipping my own behind, 
and not the horse’s. Except for these 
trifling stabs of pain and some rap- 
ids that had to be forded, I found 
the journey rather dull; the sun was 
hot, the mountains were dirty, the 
river turbulent and turbid. The other 
travelers were few and far between; 
all of them said “Salaam aleikum,” 
and stared in wonder. When the sun 
was setting in the mountains dead 
ahead, | beheld the bridge at Sher 
Qila, and it was certainly as dire as 
I'd been told—a hundred yards long, 
I estimated, sagging a hundred feet 
in the middle, and made entirely of 
vines. These had been woven into 
nine strands, of which three were 
tied together to make a tightrope 
for the feet, three were a railing for 
the right hand, and three for the 
left. At the ends of the bridge, high 
on a clifftop, the nine strands were 
wrapped around a log, which was 
buried in a rock pile, with no ce- 
ment. Here and there on the bridge 
itself were struts of wood, to keep 
the handrails apart, and these, | 
gathered, had to be climbed over or 
crawled under. 

The 
Punial was waiting on the near side. 
His name is Mr. Jan Alam, and he is 
properly called the kaka 


eldest son of the rah of 


He is a 
dark, healthy, good-humored man 
of thirty-five, who is the real ruler of 
Punial (his father, the rah, has high 
blood pressure and is more or less 
retired). With the kaka behind me, 
shouting words of good cheer, and 
another man in front, | took off my 
shoes and started across the bridge. 
“My goodness, don't look down, 
the kaka said. But | couldn't 
help it, and when I did look, the 


sir,” 


river was standing still and the 
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Continued from Page 2 
bridge was flying upstream, like a 
magic carpet. Soon I lost the sensa- 
tion of place; I put one foot ahead 
of the other, first downhill, then on 
the horizontal above the water, then 
on the long, uphill climb. On the 
far side, a dozen or so Punialis were 
watching. When I got there at last, 
I shouted, “Hooray!’’, and rather 
expected them to break into cheers. 
They merely said “Salaam aleikum,” 
wondering, | suspect, why I didn’t 
get the lead out of my pants. The 
Punialis think nothing of the bridge, 
crossing it in three or four minutes 
three, if sober; four, if drunk —with 
several sacks of wheat or even a live 
goat on their shoulders. (My own 
time was eleven minutes, twenty sec- 
onds, and when | was through my 
feet were trembling, and my hands 
were bloody from holding the rails 
too hard.) Indeed, there is a young 
boy in Sher Qila who gives his 
mother the willies by walking across 
on the handrails, all the while shout- 
ing, “Aji chaki hati noosh” —a bit of 
Shina that translates as, “Look, 
Mom, no hands!” 

Later that evening, the kaka and 
I sat upon the porch of his guest 
house, and he told me how the 
bridge was built. He was wearing 
the native dress—white, billowy py- 
jamas; a plaid shirt; a floppy cap, 
rather like Henry VIII's in Holbein’s 
portrait; and a daisy in the folds of 
the cap. He was smoking Player’s 
cigarettes, a habit he picked up in 
Srinagar, India, where he went to 
school, and | was eating apricots, 
of course. The kaka wasn’t very 
adept at smoking; he made a deep, 
sucking sound, like a boy on his 
first try or a Turk on a hubble- 
bubble. Between drags he informed 
me that the bridge is tip-top in the 
spring, but that it breaks here and 
there in the summer, and, in the 
autumn, it’s rather urgent to build a 
new one. This is done when the 
crops are gathered, and everybody 
pitches in—the Yashkuns on their 
side of the river, the Shins oa theirs. 
Each brings thirty vines or is fined 
the equivalent of twenty-one cents. 
In one day the vines are woven into 
strands, sailed across the river, then 
carried to the clifftop, and a day or 
two later the bridge is finished. 
Meanwhile, a good time is had by 
all. There is drinking, singing and 
dancing well into the night, for the 
Yashkuns don’t believe that the erec- 
tion of a bridge is a job for sober men. 
For all their insobriety, or perhaps 
because of it, the Yashkuns usually 
turn out five strands, and the non- 
alcoholic Shins four, the kaka told 
me. No one in living memory has 
been killed crossing the bridge; in 
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1930, two persons fell off, but both 
of them were fished from the river, 
safe and sound. 

Among the Yashkuns, the imbib- 
ing season begins at harvest time 
and ends at plowing time the follow- 
ing year. In these months, when 
there’s nothing else to do, they make 
merry and drink voluminously, and 
Mr. Qabul Khan and others per- 
petrate their little jokes; by Feb- 
ruary or March, in fact, the popula- 
tion of Punial is so thoroughly sotted 
that it suffers from communal DT’s. 
It sees dains. A dain, the kaka ex- 
plained to me with animation, is a 
vampire; it has long, sharp teeth, 
takes the form of men, women, dogs, 
and horses, and, every winter, is 
seen by many Yashkuns, though 
never by the abstemious Shins, a 
fact that struck the kaka as signifi- 
cant. It’s death to be bitten by a 
dain, even if it doesn’t exist. Only a 
few years ago, a farmer, Mr. Jafarro, 
thought he saw a dain in Sher Qila. 
“It’s got me!”’ he cried, and over he 
went; a post mortem didn’t explain 
a thing. 

The kaka also told me about a 
dain that appeared as a woman; it 
was seen in 1954 by a Mr. Nabillah, 
who said it looked like a Mrs, 
Zabida. He whacked it on the shoul- 
der and went running to the kaka. 
“And why,” the kaka asked him, 
“do you think it’s a dain, and not 
Mrs. Zabida herself?" Mr. Nabillah 
couldn't say. Indeed, an investiga- 
tion showed that Mrs. Zabida was 
badly wounded on the same shoul- 
der; she, however, said she had 
fallen on a rock, and kept saying this 
until she died, a week later. To the 
Punialis, this was dramatic proof 
that the ways of dains are mysterious 
indeed, but I thought I saw a simpler 
explanation—a midnight tryst, a lov- 
ers’ quarrel, a secret kept. I told my 
suspicions to the kaka. 

“I think so, too,’ he said, “but 
who'd believe it?” The kaka ts an 
Orthodox Moslem, doesn’t drink, 
and thinks that dains are for the 
birds. 


The kaka and the rah, although 
they are teetotalers, are certainly not 
Shins, heaven forbid. They aren't 
Yashkuns, either; they are Gush- 
purs. This is the ruling family in the 
“political districts,” and those Gush- 

urs who aren't actively engaged in 
ruling used to loaf about the palace 
at Sher Qila, talking, falconing, 
scheming, and acting, in general, 
like European royalty. When the 
present rah, Mr. Anwar Khan, took 


ing nuisances of themselves; he told 
them to hit the road. Some of the 
Gushpurs went to India in a huff and 
joined the army; others scandalized 
the family by starting a farm. Some 
are still nuisances, of course. 

The reign of Mr. Anwar Khan 
has certainly been a happy one. Be- 
sides turning the Gushpurs out, cut- 
ting his household to sixty men, cut- 
ting his income to sixty tons of 
wheat, and getting to be known as 
Chhalo, he abolished the death pen- 
alty and, for most infractions of the 
Puniali law, established a few easy- 
going fines. The fine for assault and 
battery is $9.46, of which $3.15 goes 
to the victim, $3.15 to the rah, 
$1.47 to the jury, $1.16 to Mr. Johar 
Ali, the grand vizier, and fifty-three 
cents to Mr. Jamadar Miro, the 
fine-collector. The fine for rape is 
twenty-one dollars; $6.30 goes to 
the rah, $6.30 to the girl’s father, 
$2.10 to the Yashkuns, $2.10 to the 
Shins, $2.10 to Mr. Ali, $1.47 to the 
jury, and, this time, sixty-three cents 
to Mr. Miro; the ravished girl 
doesn't get a red cent, I'm afraid. In 
Punial, it’s expensive to run away 
with another man’s wife—sixty- 
three dollars, all of which is given to 
the cuckolded husband. The lady is 
sent to mother and, if she still de- 
sires, can marry her abductor, though 
of course there would be talk. Judg- 
ing crimes is the principal duty of 
the rah and the kaka. There is a 
jury, but the rah has the last word 
even if the jury says, “Not guilty,” 
the rah can say, “He is too.” Now- 
adays, this doesn’t happen. 

Mr. Anwar Khan ts Punial’s third 
rah; the first was his grandfather, 
Isa Bagdur, prior to which Punial, 
Yasin, Gupis and Ishkoman came 
under the firm hand of a despot, 
Gauhar Aman, Gauhar Aman was 
pretty bad, even for a despot, but 
when he died in the 1860's of a stom- 
ach disorder—the symptoms are 
suspiciously like Gilgit tummy—he 
was succeeded by his son, Milk 
Aman, one of the cruelest tyrants 
the region has known. (Not the 
cruelest, though; in ancient times, 
Punial was ruled by a Hindu canni- 
bal, Sri Badat, who frequently ate 
his subjects up.) Milk Aman’s tragic 
flaw was women, and, walking in 
Punial’s streets, he would violate 
whoever took his fancy. Frequently 
he married his victims, and when he 
insisted on taking all these giggling 
and swooning womenfolk into bat- 
tles, he wasn’t any match for Isa 
Bagdur, who quickly became Puni- 
al’s first rah. Isa Bagdur’s son and 
rah number two was Akbar Khan, 
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( ‘ape Town, the Mother City of South Africa 
A Founded in 1652 as a provisioning point 
for East Indies shipping, the stately metropolis 
is now the seat of the Union legislature and 
the gateway to Cape resorts—but still cher- 
ishes its old nickname, “Tavern of the Seas.” 


The Tragic. Lovely Land of 


South Afric: 


| superb portrau 


hy its greatest living writer 


by Alan Paton 


@ | was born in the town of Pietermaritzburg, the 
capital of Natal, in the year 1903, Natal was then 
i colony of the British Empire, and on the King’s 
birthday red-coated soldiers would march down the 
street where we lived, filling the air with music. And 
with excitement, too, for the white people would 
pour out of the houses, and the black servants would 
pour out, too, and the Indian children would come 
up from the back streets to share the excitement 

lt was a pioneer town Between our street and the 
surrounding majestic hills there was nothing but the 
wide-open veld. We lived in both town and country 
In the school holidays we slid on sheet-iron tobog 
gans down the steep grassy hills, or swam in the 
Dorp Spruit (the Town Stream), and smoked ciga 
rettes made ol tallen leaves 

The town of Pietermaritzburg was named after 
two Afrikaner heroes, Pret Retief and Gerrit Maritz 
In 1836 those Afrikaners of the Cape of ¢ j00d Hope 
who could no longer abide the British Government 
trekked away into the unknown interior. Some of 
them founded the Republics of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, but others turned east tll 
they reached the edge of the great escarpment of the 
Drakensbe ty and looked down onacounury the like 
of which they had never seen betore. They were used 
to the Cireat Karroo, with its flat Aoppies and the 
thorn trees secking sustenance in the rocks and 
stones, to dry river beds, and to a light that poured 
down harshly and ceaselessly on the endless plain 
Bui here was a paradisial country, a prodigal en 


dowment of hills and Continued on Page 36 
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Continued from Page 44 alleys and rivers 
ind streams, a rich lush gra abounding in 


flowers and game, a warm air full of colored 


birds, a promise of reward and a foretaste of 
to cone 

The Trekker wagons came down over th 
rampart of the Drakensberg, a feat pictured to 
day on the walls of many an Afrikaner home 


And Dingaan, king of the Zulus, watched them 
corn Piet Retief and ixty of his ftollowers 
cume to the king seeking a grant of land, and 
Dingaan slew them all. And the king then sent 
in army to the Trekkers’ camp and slew thei 
vomen and children also, at a place now called 
Weenen, which means weeping 

Ihe Trekkers finally broke the power of 
Dingaan at Blood River and founded the town 
of Pietermaritzburg. Yet, because the British 
drove the Trekkers out of Natal, | never heard 
the Afrikaans language spoken when | was a 
child, and | can remember my astonishment on 
discovering that the names of the streets of my 
town were Afrikaans names, What an innocent 
n South Africa today 
Afrikaner, having tasted British rul 


preparation for lk 


vhiere th 
ind having not liked it, is now giving the British 
i chance to taste his rule and not like it either 
vhere the Afrikaner remembers Blood River 
ind the Zulu remembers it too 


But this fierce counts exciting too. Would 
| live somewhere else’? Sometimes | would, but 
o now. bor she evoke something deep and 


wowerlul, that satisies even when it 1s painful 
omething exciting and depressing, attracting 
nd repelling; she is the mistress that one hates 


nd love i wor bape d and a wanton thing She 


linally and inescapably the land where | was 
born: when | write about her, | draw on the 
men of childhood, the boy silent, hardly 
ine. listening breathless to the sounds of the 
wid into which he is so wondrously born, in 
cent, knowme nothing, yet understanding 
rything. And the land where he was born 

in break his heart but not his love 


South Africa appears differently to each of 
her lovers. The Afrikaner loves her as the land 
that is his own, fiercely and possessively; the 
Englishman loves her as part of the British 


Commonwealth; the black African as part of a 
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© oman 


oes ee Africa’s 470,000 square miles vary richly 
kJ from mountain-backed beaches in Cape Prov- 


ince to flower-choked gardens in Natal, the Orange 


Free State’s treeless plains and, in the Transvaal, 
the grassy uplands called the veld. These bless- 
ings, plus diamonds and gold, help explain the 
Union's “white” population of 2,600,000—more 


continent in which he has the power of numbers 
if no other; the Cape Colored people endure 
her caprices with an outward show of gaiety 
But the Indian people, if they by miracle can 
love her at all, do so with fear, and the pain of 
having been wanted, used and thrown away 

Yet all move together through the streets of 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban, mak- 
ing them as colorful as any cities can be. We go 
about our own separate affairs, not pushing one 
another about, but showing impersonal cour- 
tesies. Yet we are separate enough: we live 
separately, see films separately, swim in the sea 
separately, send telegrams separately, worship 
God separately, and separately are committed 
to the fire or the ground. At times this separation 
lies lightly upon us, but at other times—sud- 
denly and frighteningly—it seems a monstrous 
offense against God and men, and against the 
beautiful country we call our home 

Yet there is one South Africa that is common 
to us all: the physical land in which we live, the 
great interior plain, elevated and treeless, reach- 
ing to the edges of the escarpments, below whose 
walls are the countless streams and valleys of 
the coastal lands. That is what South Africa is, 
a great raised plateau that falls sharply to the 
sea, more sharply on the east than on the west, 
the whole country being set between the Atlan- 
tic and the Indian oceans. It enjoys a climate as 
wonderful as any in the world. The heat of 
summer in the interior is tempered by the alti- 
tude, and at the coasts by winds. The cold of 
winter in the interior is tempered by the sun 
that pours down month after month out of 
cloudless skies, and on the eastern coasts winter 
comes hardly at all 

Our forests—and there are only a few—run 
like fingers into the southeastward-facing Aloofs 
that catch the wet ocean winds. South African 
scenery 1s wide and sweeping, set under a wide 
and sweeping sky. Its beauty is vast, a matter of 
light and color and distance, not of field and 


stream and tree 


Cape Town is our Mother City. She lies 
under the wall of Table Mountain, that stands 
3600 feet out of Table Bay. At the narrow base 


than in all the rest of the continent combined. 


of the mountain is built the city. To live in this 
part of South Africa, called the Cape Peninsula, 
is to live always in the shadow of some moun- 
tain. The drive from the city to the tip of the 
Peninsula is one of the most spectacular in 
Africa; at Cape Point you leave the bus or auto- 
mobile and walk to the lighthouse, looking out 
toward the South Pole, with the Atlantic on 
your right and the Indian Ocean on your left. 
These ships that you see are following Vasco 
da Gama’s line of voyage up the east coast 
of Africa. 

rhe architecture of Cape Town is stately and 
striking: the Dutch gables, the whitewashed 
walls, the spacious and lofty interiors, the mas- 
sive furniture, the long stoeps, the oaks that 
surround the noble dwellings of Stellenberg, 
Alphen, Vergelegen, La Gratitude and Rhone, 
and the vineyards that run to the very feet of the 
mountains. Many of these houses may be 
visited by permission; one of the oldest of them, 
Groot Constantia, is a national monument. 
Here may be seen the original slave quarters, 
part of the house itself. 

In the streets of Cape Town you will hear 
many languages: English, Afrikaans, Zulu, 
Xosa, and the tongues of sailors and travelers 
from many lands; for this is the Tavern of the 
Seas. All public notices are in English and Afri- 
kaans, the two official languages of the Union, 
but there is one in particular that will engage 
the attention of the visitor—*Europeans Only— 
Slegs Blankes” and “Non-Europeans Only— 
Slegs Nieblankes.”’ These notices will be found 
at entrances to public offices, at public counters, 
on public seats. 

Among the sights of Cape Town are the 
stands of the Cape Colored flower sellers. In 
September and October the color and variety of 
these flowers are wide-ranging; for this is the 
southern spring, and the mountains and valleys 
of the Cape of Good Hope, for hundreds of 
miles along the eastern coasts to Port Elizabeth, 
are covered with a diversity of wildflowers un- 
equaled in the world. There are disas, gladiolas, 
ixias and numerous heaths of unsurpassed 
beauty on the mountainsides; the vieis are white 
with arums. Most striking of all are the porteas 
of all kinds and 


Continued on Page $4 








_ each white European in South Africa, there 
are roughly four of native or “colored” stock 


The racial mosaic includes (/e/f) a blanketed 


Basuto and his woman, here strolling about the 


worked-out gold mines outside Johannesburg, and 
(below) a Zulu housewife shopping in the Durban 
market, flanked by an Indian woman in her grace 
ful sari and a bearded Malay in his Moslem fez 
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outwardly as a cup of green leaves changing to 
the most delicate of colors within, the whole 
enclosing a pin-cushion type of bloom. This ts 
one of the national emblems of our country 
and must be classed with the delicate antelope 
called the springbok 

lo the north of Cape Town is the semidesert 
region of Namaqualand, and at this same spring 
season the whole country bursts into flame: the 
dimorphotheea, the ursinia, the aus daisy, the 
arctotis (poetically called the desert ephemeral), 
and mesembryanthemums of every size, habit 
and hue. Those plants seem to be always trem- 
bling on the brink of delivery; the flower is 
locked in the womb, awaiting some word from 
the sky and earth that it is time to come forth 
Clouds bank up into the months-long-empty 
heavens, the lightning flashes, the thunder rolls 
the rain falls, the buds burst, and the traveler 
drives hour after hour through a rioting desert 
of orange and yellow miracle 

Yet the whole area round Cape Town ts the 
holidaymaker's paradise, If we travel across the 
Cape Flats, the twenty miles of sandy land that 
separates the peninsula from the continent, we 
move into an entrancing country, the land of 
Stellenbosch and Paarl and the Drakenstein 
Valley, of the old Dutch houses and oaks and 
vines, and with stream» rushing down the village 
streets. For every place here is under a moun- 
tain, and every mountain is full of streams, and 
every stream might as well run through the 
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village streets as any other place. Small wonder 
that South Africans speak wistfully of the Cape 
There is everything: mountains and rivers, 
flowers and trees, white-gabled houses and 
museums and galleries; cinemas and theaters 
and shops, and an absence of that fierceness 
that characterizes the rest of South Africa 

If we head northeast through the mountains 
and valleys of the Cape, we are soon in this 
fiercer world, and its first name is the Karroo 
the plain that the Trekkers reached as they got 
further and further away from the shadow of 
Table Mountain and the easy, fat life. I can 
imagine them climbing onto the interior plateau 
with a sense of liberation. They were finished 
with white-walled houses and vineyards and the 
interfering officials of the Dutch East India 
Company. Here was a wide-open world where 
you didn’t need to live near your neighbor, 
though, by God, if anyone threatened him, he 
threatened you too; where the supreme law 
was, as it is now, stand together, all white people, 
if vou would survive. That ts really what apart- 
heid means 

The Karroo is a region of rock and stone and 
thorn, but the stunted vegetation of its arid hills 
urishes some of the best sheep in the world 
The only green patches are along the water- 
courses, and they are beautiful with tall Lom- 
bardy poplars, peach and apricot trees and 
fields of lucerne. But no one who understands 
the Karroo, or indeed any desert, looks for local 
and immediate beauty; it must be found in the 


frikaner women of Pretoria playing jukskei, 
the national sport, which resembles horse- 
shoe pitching and dates back to the Boer Trek- 
kers. The game, originally played with wooden 
pins used in ox yokes, was revived in 1938 and 
has become a top South African recreation. 


woman of the Ndebele tribe at home, about 
thirty miles north of Pretoria. Like all her 
people, who stem from the proud Zulus, this 
one loves gaudy ornaments, many of which are 
made on her body and cannot be taken off, and 
paints her home in bright traditional designs. 


sweep of earth and sky, in peace and soundless- 
ness, in the alternation of dawn and sunset, and 
in a night that is black, with a million stars. If a 
day or two of harsh traveling is too much to pay 
for this, then we can do our steady seventy miles 
an hour along the thousand-mile highway to 
Johannesburg. Or we could take one of these 
trains that every now and then appear so aston- 
ishingly out of the veld. Or we could go back to 
Cape Town and take a plane. But our under- 
standing of this complex country would be so 
much the less. 


Bloemfontein lies on the great interior plain, 
now less rocky and stony, and more flat and 
featureless. This city of over 100,000 people is 
the capital of the Orange Free State, one of the 
first Afrikaner republics founded by the Trek- 
kers. Some Trekkers stayed here, while others 
continued north to found the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, and others trekked east until they reached 
the Drakensberg Mountains and the precipitous 
drop into Natal. 

The scenery of the Orange Free State, except 
where it borders on Natal and Basutoland, is a 
subject of jest for other South Africans. The 
winter is as severe as that experienced in any 
part of the Union, because of the 5000-foot ele- 
vation of this naked plain. Yet it is mild com- 
pared with the winters of North America. The 
thermometer may fall to 15° on a winter night, 


but if the day dawns Continued on Page 40 
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yee in the wild are an everyday 
4 sight in Kruger National Park, as both 
the bilingual sign (above) and the bulky cow 
(right) make sternly clear. The Park, largest 
developed sanctuary in the world, covers 


SOOO square miles in the Transvaal and wel 








comes visitors to look at nature in the raw 
Continued from Page 38 windless and suit of extreme Victorian lines was once de- gerous ones, and sent white people to gunsmiths 
cloudless the temperature ri into the sixties, signed for Free State ladies on British Natal’s and locksmiths and psychiatrists. Rock was 


und people, wrapped up a little more than usual 
love to sit in the sun. Snow, except on the 
mountains, is a rare visitor: | lived in the neigh 
boring Transvaal for thirteen years at an alti 
tude of 5700 feet, and snow fell three times in 
that period. A snowlall in Johannesburg is 
enough to bring commercial activities almost to 
1 stop, and the traffic of the city becomes lost, 
not m contusion but in wonder 

At Bloemfontein stands Anton van Wouw’s 
iustere reminder of that past which is the key 
to all our present-——the Vrouemonument, the 
moving memorial in somber stone to the twenty 
thousand Afrikaner women and children who 
perished in the concentration camps in which 
the British had placed them so that their farms 
ind farmhouses could be destroyed in the 
Anglo-Boer war. | myself visit this Vrouemonu 
ment with reverence, and with humble acknowl 
edgment of past sins, not only because they are 
the sins of my forefathers but because | am in 
volved in all mankind 

Refore we leave the Orange Free State we 
will notice one thing more. Every thirty miles 
or 80 we come to a small town dominated by 
the spires of its Afrikaner churches; many of 
these churches are new ind have volved a style 
of architecture that is striking and indigenous 
On the whole these churches frown on dancing 
drinking and all the less sedate pleasures. They 
are bringing greater pressure to bear on local 
authorities, who under English influences have 
allowed public places to be used for Sunday 
sports; the authorities are thus caught between 
two forces: what the public says it wants and 


what the public really wants. A women’s swim 
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beaches; the courage required in Bloemfontein 
to reject it was equaled only by the courage re- 


quired in Durban to wear it 


When you approach the Vaal River, to cross, 
naturally, into the Transvaal, something is 
quite clearly going to happen. On the left, un- 
seen, 1s Welkom, the new gold town; on the 
right, unseen, is Sasol, the new oil-from-coal 
town; and, on the left, partly seen, is Vanderbyl, 
the new steel town. Ahead of us lies Vereeniging, 
with its great condensers, mines and factories, 
growing at a great pace. The traffic doubles, 
trebles, increases ten times, twenty times. This 
can only mean that we are nearing Johannes- 
burg, City of Gold and Uranium, seat of the 
University of the Witwatersrand, home of ex- 


treme wealth and extreme poverty, See of 


Bishops and University of Crime, City of 
Pleasure and the place where women—white 
women and black women—don’'t walk alone in 
the streets at night, if they walk at all. This is the 
city that imperial money and brains made with 
republican gold, and the black man sold his 
labor at a price that made it all possible 

The black people streamed into Johannes- 
burg, not only into the white mines but into the 
white kitchens and the white gdfdens and the 
white factories. They choked up the “loca- 
tions,” those outlying parts of the city set aside 
for them. They spilled over into the shanty- 
towns, preserving in all this squalor an incred- 
ible lustiness of life. Wives lost husbands, and 
husbands lost wives; parents lost children and 


children parents; neglected youths became dan- 


hauled out of the earth and, when the gold 
had been torn out of it, lay in great white dumps 
all over the city and veld. Buildings went up 
and, with each cycle of development, got pulled 
down to make way for taller ones. 

Everyone hurried through the streets, at a 
pace faster than in any other part of Africa. 
Today Johannesburg has nearly a million in- 
habitants, and another million live in the satel- 
lite towns that stretch east and west along the 
surface of the fabulous Reef of Gold. Nearly 
half of the world’s gold comes from here, and, 
made up into bars, goes back into the earth in 
far-off America. And now there is uranium as 
well. Johannesburg is often compared with 
American cities; and rightly; but it has so 
much of its own that it is like no other city 

It is Johannesburg that houses its thousands 
of black mineworkers in monastic compounds 
to preserve the tribal system, that sent the tribal 
system reeling. It is Johannesburg, with its 
rigid racial separation, which has loosed the 
new ideas that will bring racial separation to an 
end. It is Johannesburg which gives such sta- 
bility to our economy, that will see revolution 
first, if any revolution comes 


Only thirty-six miles from Johannesburg is 
Pretoria, administrative capital of the Union, 
with a population approaching a third of a mil- 
lion people. It was once the capital of the Re- 
public of the Transvaal, the home of President 
Kruger, known to all his people as Oom Paul 
His top-hatted statue stands in the center of the 
Kerkplein, the finest square in all South Africa 








h pgre pay their way by multiplying 
on farms near Oudtshoorn, ostrich- 
feather capital of the world. Here a hen 
stands guard between a group of humans 
and her nest, where one chick has just 
launched itself on the unintelligent, monog- 
amous but fine-feathered life of its kind. 


Behind him is the Raadzaal, the Council Hall, 
the House of Parliament of the Old Republic. 
From this building waves, oh startlingly unbe- 
lievable, surely illusionary, the flag of the Union 
of South Africa, side by side with the flag of 
Britain, the Union Jack. This is one of our un- 
easy compromises. President Kruger’s old house 
is nOW a museum, and here, too, are priceless 
relics of a once electric age. During the Anglo- 
Boer War, the president fled to Switzerland 
and died in exile; but today his defeated Repub- 
lic rules South Africa. 

Pretoria is full of government buildings, 
some good, some not. But under Meintjies Kop 
stands our greatest, Herbert Baker's Union 
Buildings, magnificently sited, generously con- 
ceived, with two great wings joined by an amphi- 
theater, itself commanded by two domed towers. 
Here sits the Right Honorable Johannes Ger- 
hardus Strijdom, prime minister of the Union, 
leader of the Transvaal Nationalist Party, proud 
follower of Kruger, defender of White Civiliza- 
tion, and to that end, fanatical believer in the 
separation—as complete as possible—of the 
races of South Africa. 

On another hill outside Pretoria is the massive 
Voortrekker Monument. A visitor must see this 
most sacred shrine of the Afrikaner people if 
he wishes to have any real understanding of our 
country. 

Outside and below this tremendous monu- 
ment is a surrounding wall of ox wagons, such 
as was used in defense by the Voortrekkers 
against the hostile tribes. This wall guards the 
monument and keeps out any alien influence 
that might corrupt the Afrikaner ideal. We pass 
up many steps into the Lower Hall, in which is 
the cenotaph, the symbolic grave of Piet Retief 


and his sixty companions who lost their lives 
at the hands of the Zulu king, Dingaan. 

Above the Lower Hall is the Hall of Heroes, 
in which are depicted, on a magnificent frieze, 
twenty-seven scenes from the history of the 
Voortrekkers. The monument is a memorial to 
those pioneers who brought the civilization of 
the West to Southern Africa. 


There is one journey in South Africa that is 
like no other, perhaps like no other in the world 
This is the journey from Pafuri through Shing- 
wedzi, Letaba, Satara, and Skukuza to Male- 
lane, in the hot low country of the Eastern 
Transvaal, below the escarpment of the Drak- 
ensberg. We are not likely to see a single human 
being walking these roads. The landscape is flat 
and monotonous, the vegetation dry and undis- 
tinguished, except when we cross some river 
fringed with tropical reed and palm. Yet it is a 
journey of wonder and excitement. For in this 
bush live all the animals of Africa, the elephant, 
lion, cheetah, giraffe, zebra, wildebeest, kudu, 
impala, the sable antelope, the dainty steenbuck, 
the monkey and the baboon. About the roads 
fly the hornbills, the lilac-breasted rollers, the 
glossy starlings—overhead the eagles and the 
vultures—while the ostrich withdraws himself 
to a distance. In the rivers are the hippopota- 
muses and the crocodiles. Other than the motor- 
cars and the rest camps there is no sign of man’s 
presence. This is the Kruger National Park 

The Park is two hundred miles long and forty 
miles wide. Except for its southernmost portion 
it is Open only from the end of May to mid- 
October. It is the unique holiday resort of 
South Africa. 











The rules of the Park are simple—stay in 


your car, keep to the roads, do not exceed 
twenty-five miles an hour, be in camp by the 
specified time, carry no arms (except by special 
permission), Keep these rules, and the experi 
ence of a lifetime will be yours 

There is indeed, apart from warnings to ob 
serve the rules, only one warning notice in the 
Park, and that is to Beware of Elephants. These 
will usually be encountered in considerable 
herds, and you are asked to watch them from a 
distance; if they obstruct your passage, you 
must find some other route, of which there are 
many in the Park 

You must keep a sharp lookout, or you may 
miss many wonders. Sometimes, for exampl 
you can see nothing; then suddenly, from the 
background of tree and leaf and shadow, will 
emerge the unseen design, the head— proud and 
magnificent—of a kudu bull, standing alert and 
motionless, one of the superb cr atures of this 
untouched world 

The most common sight in the Park is the 
small and beautiful impala, which feeds on the 
grass beside the roads. They are tame but timid 
creatures and, if we display too much interest 
will break into graceful flight. For light relief 
there is the wart hog, who will run away with a 
fussy and indescribable gait, his tail, erected by 
fear or indignation, pointing to heaven. For our 
astonishment there is the giraffe, also difficult to 
see at first, looking at us over the top of some 
tree. And we are fortunate if we see the cheetah 
fastest of all terrestrial animals and utterly-in 
different to our presence 

But of all animals it is the lions that humans 
want to see. When we pass motorists who ar 


obviously dispirited, it is because they have not 
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f bmn Mountain with Cape Town at its 
foot, looking across Table Bay on the 
Atlantic side of the peninsula which ends in 
the Cape of Good Hope. Floor-flat and hazy 
with must, the famous mariners’ landmark 
dears Out the words of Sir Francis Drake, 


who called thi the fairest Cape we saw 


























in the whole circumference of the Barth 


cen a lion. Then suddenly, at some part of th 
main road which people have been passing for 
hour even, ten, thirteen of them will come out 
of the bush and lie down in the dust. We shall 


park right beside them, fascinated and excited 


but they are likely to display little interest in us 
indifferent to the fact that we are the most 
extraordinary animals of all 

The rest camps, particularly in the more re 
mote parts of tl Park, are fascinating plac 
[hey are simply equipped. The furniture in th 
viitewushed ronda | (tl round thatched 
huts) 8 plain, and tl food in tl restaurant 
plain also, with no liquor for sale. The building 
cem to be part of their surrounding ind grow 
nv among them ) addition to the indigenou 
i of the area, 1s a purple bougainvillaea or a 
carlet poinsettia, giving color to the drab low 

ld scene 

But incamp many people scorn both root and 
restaurant, The leep under the canvas or the 
tal ind broil their meat over onen fire Ther 
popular songs of South Africa 


the nostalgic Alrmkaans Hedi which laugh at 


thi inne the 
























the barriers of racial exclusiven 

Yet all thi only part of the Park. After 
dinner you ma valk in the spacious ground 
of the camp and look for U onstellation of 
the Southern Cro Outside tl tockade ar 
ill tl ounds of t vild—tl all of som 
reature unknown, the roar that only one beast 
on earth can utter, the cry of distr but you 
oursell are filled wit! ense of peace. All the 
problems of South Alrica are torgotten 

Some peopl vant hotels in the Park, with 
cinen dancing ind the usual vacation 
pleasures. So tar the authorits wisely have re 
fused to consider such a proposition. They argue 
that the Park was set aside to preserve not solely 


wild animals but a romantic way of life that can 


Four hundred mil to the south of the Kru 
ver Park Natal, wht 


English of the four provinces of the Union of 


illed the most 


Sout! Ainmieca. So it but this t i one-sided 
view. forthe great majority of its inhabitants are 
Zulu-speaking. Durban ts called the most Eng 


lish citv. but to most of its visitors it 1s exciting 
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@ With the death of her father, Prin- 
cess Margaret's childhood—and her 
apprenticeship to royalty—came to 
an end. From then on she was an 
adult, independent person, at once a 
woman of the world and a woman of 
deep devotion, a figure of romance 
and an earnest official of the State, a 
world-wide myth and a hard-work- 
ing Princess. 

“Put away your books, Arch- 
bishop,” she is reported to have said 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when she visited him in the autumn 
of 1955, and he confronted her with 
the texts and reference on divorce 
and remarriage. “Put away your 
books. | have made up my mind!” 
The sentences have an Elizabethan 
ring—imperative, proud and reso- 
lute. After her decision not to 
marry Group Captain Townsend, 
she returned to her public duties 
with determination 

It had been like a second bereave- 
ment, and those who saw her at the 


Bucks Atomic 


recognized the courage that im- 


Center afterward 


pelled her to face the world again. 
With her Cossack hat 


caused some eyebrow lifting among 


it must have 
the security men—she had the famil- 
iar elegance which in recent years 
has made her an outstanding woman 
of fashion. And yet, despite the 
three-inch heels of her black patent- 
leather shoes, her pink wool coat, 
the gray silk flowered scarf, the 
single-strap black patent handbag, 
she still had the air of a rather well- 
bred young lady from Kensington 

Queen Victoria drinking the water 
in her finger bowl to put at ease an 
Oriental potentate who had already 
the Duke of Edinburgh 


giving comfort to an embarrassed 


done so: 


Trade Unionist at a Buckingham 
Palace dinner by pointing to the 
gold fruit dishes and saying, “I like 
They don’t break!” 


Those are gestures characteristic of 


those things 


roya: good breeding which marked 
the Princess from her earliest youth. 

Some years ago, she attended the 
opening of a home for the aged. The 
presentation of a bouquet by an old 
lady was one of the main acts of the 
ceremony. As the arthritic old lady 
painfully advanced, the Princess, 
with a sweeping disregard for pro- 
tocol, descended the steps of the 
dais to accept the bouquet. 

By her spontaneous considera- 


tion, she endeared herself to the 


spectators exactly as she had done 


at Belfast when she carried out her 
first launching of a ship. On that 
occasion a young apprentice ap- 
proached her with a bunch of roses 
and what was intended to be a 
speech of welcome. The roses were 
fine, but the apprentice forgot his 
lines. Stammering and blushing, he 
stood in blank misery. With supreme 
composure, the Princess took a rose 
from the bouquet and put it in the 
young man’s overall. Enormous ap- 
plause! General delight! Princess 
Margaret was seventeen at the time. 


On formal occasions, Royal vis- 
itors always get briefed about the 
people they are to meet—a practice 
both flattering and sedative to those 
presented. In addition, Princess 
Margaret takes great pains to study 
the places she visits. And so, at the 
Bucks Atomic Center, she asked 
questions about isotopes and radio- 
activity with the savoir faire of a 
science graduate. And yet, a woman 
reporter observed to me afterward, 
“Once or twice, | thought she looked 
rather bored. Her interest in atoms 
seemed less lively than her questions. 
Sometimes she stood on one foot, 
rubbing the back of her leg with the 
other foot, her hands behind her 
back. From time to time she would 
pass her tongue over her lips, look- 
ing rather like a small child waiting 
to be told that her duty was done 
and she could go out to play.” 

Indeed, in contrast to the for- 
mality surrounding Princess Mar- 
garet’s public appearances, her pri- 
vate life is relatively informal. In her 
sitting room at Clarence House, with 
its pale blue walls, rose-patterned 
chintz curtains and Regency ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture, she 
receives and entertains her friends. 
And the single social difference be- 
tween the entertainments of the 
Princess and a thousand similar 
ones within the Royal Borough of 
Kensington is that her guests must 
address her as ‘“Ma’am.” How 
curious is this modern use of 
**Ma’am.” Today this conception of 
Madame is used at two levels—by 
Cockney tradesmen in addressing 
their customers and by anyone else 
in addressing the ladies of the Royal 
Family. 

But in general, the conversation in 
the Princess’ entourage is such as is 
familiar among the fashionable and 
—a type of 
conversation in which to be bright, 


the “smart’ of London 








to be well-informed and yet not to 
appear excessively intelligent is the 
supreme virtue. It is a form of con- 
versation in which the modish 
catchword is the quickest and gay- 
est expression of bonhomie. “See 
you later, alligator,” the Princess 
said to Sir Evelyn Baring, Kenya's 
Governor, during her recent African 
tour. The Governor looked baffled, 
and whispered a request for trans- 
lation to his aide-de-camp. “A pop- 
ular catchword, sir,” said the A.D.C. 
“Something to do with Rock ‘n’ 
Roll.” 

“What's that?” the Governor 
asked. They told him. Thereafter, 
Kenya echoed with the Princess’ 
paraphrase. 

She showed the same informality 
when she visited a game farm at 
Arusha in Tanganyika and chose 
two zebras as a present for Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne. “And 
to what address shall | send them, 
Ma’am?” the Governor, Sir Ed- 
ward Twining asked in the voice of 
a shop assistant. “Home!” the Prin- 
cess answered. 

Home, indeed, is Clarence House, 
where she can live as a private per- 
son with relaxations and hobbies of 
her own. 

Princess Margaret has a passion- 
ate interest in light music, collects 
the records of blues singers, and is 
herself a lively performer, a pianist, 
a singer and a brilliant, vivacious 
mimic. (The English as a whole are 
known for their dislike of gesture 
when speaking. Not so Princess 
Margaret. She makes her conversa- 
tion lively with her mobile, expres- 
sive hands. They are the counter- 
part of her eager, interested face.) 

She sings out of sheer joie de vivre 
and nothing better illustrates her es- 
sential gaiety even under great stress 
than an incident during her Carib- 
bean tour. 

“We had one fright,” Sir Hugh 
Foot, the Governor of Jamaica said. 
“In King’s House on the night when 
there was to be a dinner for eight 
people, all the lights went off an 
hour before the guests were due 
to arrive... . Panic! People rushed 
for the fuse box. Servants padded 
round the corridors with hurricane 
lamps. ... Then suddenly, we all 
stopped. The Princess was singing!” 

The Princess was singing in her 


room. She was happy in the air of 


Calypsoland ; she was gay and liber- 
ated as she sang to herself in her 


high, clear voice. “Turn off that 
wireless, Sarah,”’ said the Gover- 
nor’s wife to her maid. She didn’t 
want the Princess to be disturbed. 
But it wasn’t the radio; it was the 
Princess singing. For her own pri- 
vate reasons, she was as happy on 
her Caribbean tour as she had never 
seemed since her father’s death. She 
made speeches; she observed clearly 


and with delight the panoramas of 


scenery and the entertainments of- 
fered her. 

“She has a quality,” a close friend 
of those days remarked, “that can 
best be called acuteness of percep- 
tion. It’s as if the camera of her 
mind—through those amazing eyes— 
had a capacity for taking specially 
clear pictures. Many of us go through 
life without seeing things very 
clearly, and particularly when we are 
worried or anxious or nervous the 
scene around us is blurred. ... But 
she missed nothing in her pictures of 
people. She was intensely critical of 
anyone here who showed signs of 
being pompous or snobbish, but she 
was quick to recognize and to re- 
spond to sincerity.” 

It is clear that the Princess im- 
ported to the Caribbean her ca- 
pacity for trenchant dislike. (“You 
know how one can hate at thir- 
teen!”’ she once said of herself when 
describing her reactions to a famous 
bore.) But she was happy. On Sun- 
days, she went twice to church. And 
after the early communion service, 
she would speak by overseas tele- 
phone to the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace. 

“What can you see?” the Queen 
asked. 

“Bougainvillaea, lemon trees and 
blue sea. And you?” 

“Four inches of snow.” 


Those who have seen the frus- 
trated loves of the young wither and 
die tend to be cynical of the power 
of young lovers to endure long sepa- 
rations. It was La Rochefoucauld, a 
supreme cynic, who said, “Absence 
makes small loves less—and great 
loves greater.” 

Hitherto, the Princess had lived 
in her Queen's public shadow, with 
the irksome and tedious task of fol- 
lowing at the prescribed distance, 
a semimute attendant, except on 
those lesser occasions when she per- 
formed certain public duties alone. 


But in the warmth and sunlight of 


the West Indies she would, for the 


first time, be the principal character, 
the lead, the star in a major Royal 
production. And perhaps—perhaps 
in the excitements and distractions 
of the tour, she might—well, per- 
haps she might reflect that to be a 
British princess is no small matter 
and that the promptings of love 
may sometimes have to take second 
place to the transcendent claims of 
duty. 

Her visit was a striking success. 
She went to factories, to parties, to 
churches, even to the Kingston 
Races, although she never bets. She 
returned to England, a national fig- 
ure in a more significant sense than 
when she had left. She had done an 
important job of Commonwealth 
public relations supremely well, 

She had also shown that she had 
the great gift of royalty, of mingling 
at her ease with all classes of people. 
She danced the samba in Jamaica, 
but when she visited the Cecil Sharp 
House—the folk-dancing center—in 
London on her return, she partnered 
a Durham miner in a square dance 
with the same unaffected gaiety. A 
week later, she was dancing till half 
past four in the morning at the 
Household Brigade Saddle Club 
Ball at Windsor. Her vitality springs 
from a great hunger for living. At 
4 a.M. she leaves for home after a 
party in Knightsbridge. At noon, 
she is off to Southampton to open a 
forty-five-bed Y.W.C.A. hostel— 
the Princess Margaret Hostel. And 
then—a quiet evening? Oh, no. She 
arrives that night at the White City 
for the International Horse Show, 
not leaving tll 11:00 p.m, 

Her day, when she finishes her 
early morning telephone calls to her 
friends, begins with the mail, brought 
in by her lady in waiting, Miss Iris 
Peake. This is a hard-working ses- 
sion in which the Princess comments 
or makes penciled notes on the cor- 
respondence. The lady in waiting is 
the essential link between the Prin- 
cess and the humdrum practical 
tasks of everyday life. The Princess 
does not as 4 rule carry money; the 
lady in waiting deals with tipping— 
when that is necessary on informal 
occasions—and similar small pay- 
ments. If the Princess wishes an or- 
chestra to play a particular tune at 
some restaurant, she normally makes 
the request through the lady in wait- 
ing. The protocol is not absolutely 
rigid; but the lady in waiting is fun- 
damentally the dame de confiance, 


the trusted courtier who is also a 
personal secretary, keeping an eye 
on the Princess's engagements and 
helping herto keep abreast of the ac- 
tivities in the many organizations of 
which she is a patron. For the Prin- 
cess, patronage means not only the 
imprimatur of a Royal name but 
also an active participation, Thus, 
her interest in the Girl Guide move- 
ment which dates from her child- 
hood is today still a lively one, She 
is the active head of the movement 
in Britain, and never fails to attend 
the Annual County Rally. 

At the end of the morning, she 
usually lunches with the Queen 
Mother, then fulfills her afternoon 
engagements, rejoining the Queen 
Mother at dinner. From that time 
onward, unless they go to the 
theatre or have a public engage- 
ment, the Princess and her mother 
remain at home watching TV and 
sometimes playing canasta or Serab- 
ble in the Queen Mother's turquoise 
sitting room, Occasionally, there is a 
big formal party at Clarence House, 
when the drawing room with its 
crystal chandeliers and damask 
hangings is Opened, and the magic 
of monarchy shines through the 
windows into the Mall, Then on to 
the next day and its familiar routine, 
with perhaps a dress show thrown in. 

What the Princess wears is iney- 
itably news not only in Britain but 
throughout the world of fashion 
Does she wear platform shoes? An 
initial on her handbag’? A feather 
cap, a white wool monkey jacket? 
A head scarf? Immediately her style 
is noted and copied from Paris to 
Buenos Aires. As a child, Princess 
Margaret spent hours dressing up 
with the clothes in the treasure chest 
at Glamis Castle, Later on, she be- 
came an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Duchess of Kent, one of the best- 
dressed women in Europe. The 
Royal Family itself has always 
tended to be conservative in dress 
with the exception certainly of the 
Duke of Windsor, whose Fairisle 
pull-overs, fat-knotted ties and plus 
fours were imitated by all the Bright 
Young Men of his day, But it was 
the unchanging hat of Queen Mary 
rather than the Oxford “bags” of the 
Prince of Wales that set the Royal 
standard of dress. 

Ata fairly early age Princess Mar 
garet caused astonishment both in 
her family and in the country by 

Continued on Page 81 
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Canadas 
SKI-LTAPP 
LAL RENTIANS 


® Some forty miles north of Montreal the pastoral countryside 


of the province of Quebec tilts into the wooded hill-and-valley 
region that Canada calls its Laurentian Range. At any other 

ason of the ar this area of folded hills, dominated by Mt 
Tremblant at 3150 feet, would be a haven of bucolic peace. But 


this is winter, and winter in the Laurentians brings an exulta 


tion of human snowbirds which pours into the scenic, saint 


named villages to fill the moonlit nights with bilingual song and 
thre melody of leigh hell The snowbirds are. ol course, the 
kiers of tl Canadian and U.S. east who have headed into thi: 


trim and compact region (some forty-five miles long and fifteen 


wide) for the pastt decades to revel along the approximately 
1000 miles of trail hemlock-stitched through the hills. The 
eteran Laurentian ski bull not vastly different trom his con 
rere lsewhere in the world, His equipment looks the same 
ind his air of Outdoor competence seems the equivalent of that 
found in Klosters (Alps) or Aspen (Rockies) Yet subtle differ 
nees betray him. Long association with the Aahitants of such 
llages as Shawbridge, St. Hippolyte, Ste. Adele, Ste. Margue 
rite, Ste. Agathe, St. Jovite or the imitative Swiss village the 
ite Joseph Ryan built at Mt. Tremblant has given him a 
French which would cause his head to rise on a pike in Paris 


The odor of hot buttered rum Continued on Page 48 







Students of the famous Mt. Tremblant Ski School 
gather before heading for the novice slopes 


during one of the bargain “learn-to-ski"’ weeks. 


A skiing priest (/ef/t) of Ste. Agathe 
starts a “Christie” turn; while beginners (below) 
learn the rudiments in a gentle snowfall. 








The chair lift on the north slope of 

Mt. Tremblant is only one 

of seventy-odd ski tows that lure winter-sports 
buffs to Quebec’s Laurentian playground. 















Continued from Page 4 or even the olfactory evidence 
of wood smoke impels him to sing anywhere from ten to ten 
dozen ehoruses of Alouette. The only college song he remem- 
bers, having half forgotten his own, belongs to McGill Uni- 
versity, and he has overheard it a thousand times at St. Sauveur 

But he 1s 4 happy fellow and he skis with a sureness and verve 
that could have been produced only through long familiarity 
with the Canadian Ski School. This institution of slick and 
ible pros, incidentally, has evolved a technique of instruction 
which makes it possible for any enthusiastic snow bunny to 
pick up from where he fel! down the previous season whether 
or not he may be under the same instructor or at a different 
resort. But the region owns a homogeneity of charm that extends 
beyond ski instruction; distinctions exist among the villages 
but, by and large, Aahitant life which revolves around church 

mall stores, hamlet cottages and peaceful farms ts the same 

and pretty much as it was in that ancient Normandy from which 
the first vovageurs and settlers came. The tourist chalets, 
lodges, inns, hotels, rooming houses, and all the lifts, tows 
ind trails are only servants of the snow which ts pristine pow- 
der and measurable in feet from December to April. And 
while they vary in degrees of luxury—calé society, celebrity 
fringe and wealthy as well as college boy, shopgirl and the 
family group all enjoy accommodation—they are there, at this 
seuson, to serve the ski clan. Thus, there ts a wonderful sameness 
of days wherever one is in the winter Laurentians. The air is 
sharp and clear, and the sun is warm enough, particularly tn 
March and April, to build magnificent tans. The open, novice 
slopes blaze white and clean, although in the forest runs, like 
much of the famous Maple Leaf Trail which runs some eighty 
miles from Labelle to Shawbridge, the snow is violet blue in 
the shadows of the firs. The expert schussing the Taschereau at 
Mt. Tremblant, the honeymooners enjoying a hind-horse view 
from a sleigh, and the thousands of ski vacationists on hun- 
d eds of slop Sarre, in essence reveling in the same sort ol day- 
time activities days which stretch muscles and bring a re- 
laxed and contented lethargy to the dusk. There is little night 
life on a Broadway level and not much formal entertainment 


even in the most luxurious Continued on Page 50 





Snowbirds flash feathers as varied and wild 

as the ski trails in the area. This pair, in Tyrolean 
hats, camel-hair coats and fancy scarves, were 
rated sartorially tops for the day at Mont Gabriel 
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Knitted caps (upper left) are popular; alpaca hood (upper right) is worn 
by Mrs. Joseph B. Ryan, who runs Mt. Tremblant Lodge. 
Loden-cloth duffle coat (/ower left) is waterproof; the newest skiers’ 
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headgear is a Scottish plaid cap with a pompon, 





The traditional French-Canadian 


garments worn by these Quebec citizens 
are the knitted toques and — 


the sashes, called ceinture flechée. 


June Kane (right) uses an aluminum 
reflector to get a winter tan. She 
wears ski boots with herringbone treads, 


a contrast to the mukluks (below) 















Although most skiers stay up on the mountain 
for lunch, this weary group of Philadelphians rests during 
a quiet bite at Chalet des Voyageurs, Mt. Tremblant. 


1 hve International Sled Derby i - : ‘yY % % 


ve of the bie events of the Carnaval d'Hiver 
held annually at Ste, Agathe des Mont 







































Skung in the crisp aur builds appetites, The chef 
(helow) at the Chalet Cochand, Ste. Marguerite, holds the 


lunchers’ attention at the buffet in the ice palace 


Continued from Page 48 hotel resorts. Early-to- 
bed are sweet words in this land of night quiet and stars that lean 
sO intimately over the woodland that they seem as pickable as 
cosmic daisies. The gaiety is informal, comfortable, and, as 
many a reminiscing skier can attest, largely homemade. It ranges 
from song sessions, sock footed, around a log fite to barn or 
ballroom dances, depending upon the rigors of the day outdoors. 
Entertainment is not confined to the song, the dance or the jug, 
however. There are skiers en route north at this very moment 
to whom time spent off skis is simply time spent around, behind 
or near a table. The good French of Quebec, fine Canadians all, 
are still pure Gallic when it comes to food, and whether that 
food is served buffet style in an igloo-walled patio outdoors or 
over candlelit tables in lodge dining rooms, Laurentian cuisine 
looms over the area like a beneficence. But then good skiers bern 
food, and, at this season, there are many of the world’s greatest 
in this area. Competitors gather annually for the Quebec- 
Kandahar run on Tremblant or the races down Ste. Mar- 
guerite’s Mt. Baldy. Not the least of Laurentian pleasure lies in 
watching such races. These hills are reputedly the world’s old- 
est mountains. But, as the curé who conducts the services at the 
annual Quebec “blessing of the skis” once remarked, “Surely, 


; : * as 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUI they are, m’sieu, the youngest of heart.”’ Track! rue END 
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With the sun making a feeble ap- 
pearance after an all-day snow, a late 
skier (right) heads for the 

bar at the Chalet des Voyageurs 
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Sunday lunch: Mrs. Lewis J. Moorman, Jr 
(in sunglasses), direct Houston. the butler. 


is she entertains Texas Society guests 
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it stately Gsreenwood Farm near San Antonio 


Veet the rich rit h Texans yout Ope il handed 


PHOTOCKAPHS BY SLIM AAKONS 


fellow citizens with the world’ s higwe t bank account 1 witty 


tudly of the ble igs and embarra ment 


if wealth by {merica’s sharpe st observer of the social scene 


The Oil Folks at Tlome 


Ly Cleveland \inory 


@ A iexas ollman some years ago was pat 
ticipating m a charity drive At a lara 
banquet he rose to his feet 

“Mah nam he said, “is James R 
Robinson, and mah nickname is Jimmy 
Ah have a ten-thousand-acre ranch in the 
Panhandle, and mah brand ts JR. Ah run 
ten thousand barrels of oil a day, and ah 
own outriaht the Robinson Oil and Gas 
Company. Ah have a ten-thousand-dollar 
baby-blue Cadillac outside, and on it, in 
old, are mah initials, IRR. Ah like this 
charity and ah want to give ten thousand 
dollars—ah-nony-mousl\ 

Robinson, of course, is not the man’s 
name, but the story is true. For there are in 


lexu occasionally tru tories. One ol 


the icading members of the oil aristocracy 
for example, led a double life, with a wil 
in one city and a mistress in another. This 
way of wife is not entirely unknown in 
Society circles clsewhere, but what mad 


this story truly Texan was the fact that he 
had children b cl indeed his Captain 

Paradise or Mr Pennypacker existenc 
lasted more than twenty yeat And it was 
brought to an untimely end not by any 
moral considerations but only by the fact 
that the oilman’s lawyer, whom he trusted 


not wisely but too well, was able to etlect 


with the mustress, a million-dollar “di 
vorce Ihen the lawyer divorced Ais 
wife and marred the divorcee Follow 


ing this. the oilman’s wife died, and he 
now is regarded as One of the state’s most 


distinguished bachelors. 


In another city there is a well-known oil- 
man who struck it rich. First he and his 
wife built a huge modern house, complete 
with swimming pool and all the trimmings. 
Then they hired what Texans call an “‘in- 


ferior decorator,” and, aside from a 


’ 
orchid tree in the front hall—the oilman’s 
own idea—they gave him a free, or expense- 
account, hand, even down to the ash trays 
Finally everything was completed. But just 
before the oilman moved tn, his wife moved 
out, ran off to California, divorced him and 


married—you guessed it—the decorator 


Such stories proceed ad infinitum, but 
before we go on with them, it 1s necessary, 
since almost every rich Texan ts in oil, to 
understand the oil business. And unhap- 
pily, to do this it is necessary to bring up 
the subject of taxes—indeed it ts such a 
large part of the oil business that the state 
might well be called Taxas, U.S.A 

Let us suppose you are an ordinary hu- 
man being. You have just won the $64,000 
Question. Your income tax for the year 
will be $37,000, thus leaving you $27,000 

Now suppose that, instead of an ordi- 
nary human being, you are a Texas oilman. 
You have also won the $64,000 Question 
Before paying your tax, you put $20,000 
into drilling for oil. You are allowed to 
deduct drilling charges from the top, and 
thus you are taxed on only $44,000 instead 
of $64,000. In this case your tax 1s $22,000 
You are left with $22,000 m cash, or $5000 





less than the ordinary person managed to 
keep, but this time you have $20,000 out 


drilling for you. (In a sense one fourth of 
this, $5000, is yours and $15,000 the Govern- 
ment’s,so you are drilling with what inthe oil 
business is called a twenty-five-cent dollar.) 

Now ordinarily wells cost about $100,- 
000, so suppose you went into two deals of 
$10,000 each for 10 per cent of two wells. 
One turns out to be a dry hole, and from 
this you get nothing. The other, however, 
produces oil, on which you will receive over 
a period of ten years, or the life of the well, 
$100,000. On this $100,000 you are given 
27'. per cent tax free. This is called the de- 
pletion allowance, and since your owner- 
ship in the well will give you rights to drill 
nearby, you may soon have more wells 
If you are very lucky, you will be in an oil 
field, and then you will be sitting pretty 

So it is with many Texans, and the rich- 
est of them are rich, make no mistake about 
it—indeed of the ten richest men in the 
country, at least five are Texans, and if you 
exclude persons with inherited wealth 
most Texas fortunes are relatively new—the 
proportion is even higher 

Before getting cross about this—and oil- 
men do when the subject is even men- 
tioned—it is well to remember several facts. 
The first is that oil is indeed a wasting as- 
set, and some depletion allowance, as for 
other minerals, is entirely justified. The 
second is that Texans are proud that their 
wealth is what they call “clean”; not that 


, " ' 
oil ts clean it 1s Continued on Page w) 











Supper party: At the Christian Holmes’, 

also in San Antonio, oilman Thomas Blake, Jr., 
turns musician for Mrs. Ike Kampmann 
(center) and Mrs, Jake L. Hamon 


Patio life: A nonpartying moment finds 
attractive Mrs. Christian Holmes in the plantation hammock 
with friend Sneakers. Her fancy pants were 


purchased on a shopping-and-pleasure trip to Acapulco 







































, Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., often called 

» the nation’s top cattleman, shows grandniece 
‘ Ida Louise Clement a corner of 

his million-acre King Ranch at Kingsville 


Charles F. Urschel poses at a San Antonio 


dinner party; little publicized, seldom 


photographed, he is one of oil's biggest powers 





Pio Crespi, whose fortune is in cotton, stands 
at the gate of his Dallas chateau—one 
of the few formal mansions to be seen in all Texas. 





one of the nation’s wealthiest 







Clint Murchison 


men, sips iced tea at his ranch near Athéns, Texas; his empire as 
fy 
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founded on oil, now extends to dozens of other enterprises 
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Continued from Page 52 extremely dirty— 
but it represents wealth not gained by ex- 
ploiting someone else, such as cheap labor. 
Third and last, Texas is in the U.S.A. and 
not in Russia, and if you envy the money 
made in oil, nothing stops you from going 
down there and getting into it. 

You are a little late, but you will be wel- 
comed, or at least your money will. Even 
the richest oilmen operate by borrowing, 
particularly nowadays with deep wells in 
Louisiana costing as much as $1,000,000. 
They borrow from each other, from Holly- 
wood stars or rich Easterners, and even 
from themselves. Outside lenders in the 
high-tax brackets are called by oilmen 
“pigeons” or even, On occasion, “mullets.”’ 
(“Mullets are a particularly gentle fish,” 
one oilman explained.) 

And here you should be warned that for 
every story of the success of one of these, 
say a Bing Crosby or a Jimmy Stewart, 
there are hundreds of stories of failure. It is 
possible, of course, that most of the mullets 
eventually will learn to ignore the baited 
hook, pay their taxes like the rest of us, 
and invest in the oil business via Gulf, Stand- 
ard of New Jersey and Amerada. But until 
this happens—and a new school of mullets 
is born every April 1Sth—oil will remain 
the country’s most fascinating business. 
And the heart of this business, located just 
east of Union Troubles and west of Income 
Tax, is Texas. 


Deep in this heart, in a city called Big D, 
or Dallas, there is a gentleman named Har- 
oldson Lafayette Hunt. Born in Vandalia, 
Illinois, a onetime barber and another- 
time gambler, Hunt entered the oil busi- 
ness in 1920. Ten years later, in 1930, he 
made his mark by somehow managing to 
procure, from the great “Dad” Joiner, a 
large proportion gf Mr. Joiner’s fabulous 
East Texas strike. Today Hunt’s income, let 
alone his fortune, is approximately one 
million dollars a week. 

Now close to seventy, an impatient, 
baby-faced man with a shock of unruly 
white hair, Hunt lives in a house on Dallas’ 
White Rock Lake—a house which is an ex- 
act replica of, though only slightly larger 
than, Mount Vernon. He follows a simple 
diet and employs one servant only. A lonely 
man, recently widowed, he is utterly ill at 
ease with strangers and, most unusual for a 
Texan, seems shy to the point of being 
abrupt. He was not asked to submit his bi- 
ography for the national Who's Who until 
1956, and then granted five lines and no 
birth date. 

Some years ago Hunt became somewhat 
better known for founding Facts Forum. 
This organization sponsors radio and tele- 
vision programs, most of which take up the 


cudgels for his various causes. And though 
he professes to be a Democrat, almost all 
his causes, at least until recently, seemed to 
include Sen. Joseph M. McCarthy. Hunt 
distrusts foreigners and rarely travels, and 
one of the ironies of his position is that his 
business is now world-wide—indeed his 
three hard-working sons are at present en- 
gaged in an $80,000,000 deal in Pakistan. 
Like their father, they neither drink nor 
smoke. 

Few people have been bold enough to 
ask Hunt figures, but one, Dallas’ charming 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston, took a more 
general approach. “Mr. Hunt,” she asked, 
“are you rich?” 

“Honey,” grunted Hunt, “I'm plenty 
rich.” 

In the same vein a secretary in his office, 
who had received some bad news about 
finances, was One day surprised by Hunt 
coming up behind her desk. “Honey,” he 
asked, “what's worrying you?” 

Doubly surprised by his sudden presence 
and his concern, the secretary became 
boldly honest. “The same thing that’s wor- 
rying you, Mr. Hunt,” she replied. 

It was now Hunt's turn to be surprised. 
How could she possibly be worrying about 
the same thing as he? “Whar, honey?” he 
said. 

“Money, honey,”’ she replied. 

Second only to Hunt in the Texas oil 
garchy is Houston’s Hugh Roy Cullen 
Brought up on a farm in Denton County, 
Cullen, like Hunt, had little education, His 
first job was in a San Antonio candy shop. 
Later, when Texas fortunes were primarily 
in cotton, he became a cotton broker. He 
hit oil for the first time in 1921, when he was 
forty. In 1927 he turned a $10,000 partner- 
ship with one other man, via the Thompson 
Field, into $20,000,000, and seven years 
later he brought in Tom O'Connor Hill, 
whose half billion barrels of reserves he 
now shares, fifty-fifty, with the Humble 
Oil Company. 

Cullen himself is far from humble. To- 
day, seventy-six years old, a generous man 
in local philanthropy or national politics, 
he proudly points from his office window to 
half a dozen hospital buildings, as well as 
many others, he has personally donated 
He gave the University of Houston some 
$100,000,000, not including one extra check 
for $2,250,000. This tip was given for an 
upset football victory over Baylor. He also 
favors the St. Louis Cardinals baseball 
team, and once, when the team was in the 
cellar, he sent them a telegram. “Every crit- 
ter here on the ranch is praying for you,” it 
read, “down to the lowest snake.’ The 
Cardinals were nonplused. “But,” declares 
Cullen, “do you know those boys put that 
telegram on the bulletin board and went 
right into third place?” 


Cullen is married, and although his only 
son died, he has four married daughters 
Like so many other oilmen he is an impas- 
sioned crusader for what he believes is 
right. Hunt's perennial candidate for pres- 
ident, for example, has been Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, but Cullen has gone him one better, 
backing Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Da- 
kota, Cullen constantly bombards not only 
senators and congressmen but also the pres- 
ident with wires, and usually follows his 
bombardments with campaigns. Not all 
of these are political, When, on the rare oc- 
casions he reads a book he likes, he is not 
loath to support that also, He gave $25,000 
to Scribner's to distribute Kravehenko’s / 
Chose Freedom, and when he had his own 
biography written, he bought so many 
copies that even his publishers were baflled 

Third and fourth among Texas folks, and 
folks they are,are Sid Richardson, of Fort 
Worth, and Clint Murchison, of Dallas 
Childhood friends from the small town of 
Athens, Texas, Richardson was the son of 
the owner of a peach orchard, Murchison 
the son of a bank president. Neither gradu- 
ated from college, and both entered the oil 
business together. By the time the rest of the 
country was worrying about the depression, 
they were worrying about their income tax 

Sull friends today, Richardson at sixty- 
five and Murchison at sixty-two are coun- 
try boys at heart, Sid with a big, barrel- 
shaped body and a lined, homely face, and 
Murchison smaller and more intellectual- 
looking but equally energetic. Both have 
many favorite maxims, such as Richard- 
son's “You ain't learnin’ nothin’ when 
you're talkin’’’ and Murchison’s “Cash 
makes a man careless.”’ Both also play at 
their country-boy roles, rising at four or five 
in the morning and calling each other to 
swap stories and plan deals. Where other 
oilmen say, “Count me in for ten,” mean- 
ing $10,000, Sid and Clint say it and mean 
$10,000,000, Their $20,000,000 stock deal, 
made to help Robert R. Young win control 
of the New York Central Railroad, is now 
famous. Young, a man originally from 
Canadian, Texas, but now graduated to 
Palm Beach and Newport, first calied Clint, 


and then Clint called Sid. When the calls . 


were over, Richardson thought the deal 
was for only $10,000,000, Informed it wa 
twice that, he called his partner back. “Say 
Clint,” he said, “‘what was the name of that 
railroad?” 

Richardson, a lifelong bachelor, has 
spent more than thirty-five years in hotels 
or clubs, and now lives at the Fort Worth 
Ciub. Although he feels he is a close friend 
of President Eisenhower's, he has few inti 
mates or outside interests. Aside from 
Hunt, however, and possibly Cullen, no 
one in the country is even close to him in 
total wealth-—his oil and gas properties are 
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OAKLAND 


Ivy John Wesley Noble 


| ife in Oukland has been compared to an expe- 
4 rience in humility. Perhaps morality would be 
a better term. It’s like trying to clip your hedge 
while the beautiful young divorcee next door suns 
herself by her pool in a bikini, The lady, of course, 
is Sun Francisco, the bay is her pool, and Oak- 
land is the distracted male trying not to lose his 
fingers in the clippers. She gives him nary a glance 
Indeed, she scarcely bothers to cover herself, as 
though he were a monk or a eunuch or—worse 
just a boy. Her charms are reserved for the gayer 
blades constantly dropping in from Hollywood, 
New York or Hong Kong. Oakland, to face the 
plain, unromantic truth, ts not in her plans 
Sometimes in his frustration he slams down the 
clippers and lets out a yowl, just to show the gal 
he has hormones too 

A memorable example of this occurred in 
1910, when the Western Pacilic, following the 
lead of the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific, be- 
came the third railroad to place tts transconti- 
nental terminal at Oakland. (San Francisco- 
bound travelers from the east still ferry the last 
cight miles over the bay). Arrival of the Western 
Pacilic’s first overland train was greeted by 
Ouklanders like a deliverer from thralldom. The 
greeting was “riotous, unrestrained and unre- 
strainable.” The day stood as a milestone of 
merrymaking for twenty-nine years, or until our 
latter-day boosters welcomed the Golden Gate 
International Exposition of 1939-40. It was held 
on Treasure Island, in the bay between San 
Francisco and Oakland—though inside the city 
limits of San Francisco. By then the lady next 
door had again become uppity, what with two 
new bridges, Treasure Island, and now a world’s 
fuir in her diadem, Oakland decided to howl 

Being Californians all (by birth or adoption), we 
turned the clock back to “49, the golden era of 
mayhem. We grew beards, armed ourselves and 
tried to lap up all the whisky west of Chicago 
We whooped and hollered day and night, danced 
in the streets, pranced horses into the best 
saloons, even into Capwell’s department store, 
and came up with a community hangover that 
would stand unsurpassed until V-J Day. 
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While sounder limbs swept up the glass, 
emptied the jail and assisted the wounded to hos- 
pitals, we glanced over to see how San Francisco 
liked that. She was just ordering another round 
of champagne at the Palace. She hadn't even 
drawn a deep breath. 

Things like that can give a city a complex. 
Oakland is big enough now to wear long pants, 
what with 400,000 residents of its own, a million 
under its immediate metropolitan wing (com- 
pared with San Francisco's 794,000) and it’s still 
growing. It is a major American city in all re- 
spects but one: for 105 years it has been known as 


“San Francisco's bedroom,” the place where 
“rail, water and boredom meet.” Its own people 
speak of it as a “hick town.” Indeed, when out- 
siders scoff that Oakland has fewer than six tall 
buildings and none over twenty stories, residents 
are likely to retort: “If it’s altitude you want, go 
climb Mount Everest.” 

To comprehend this state of affairs, you must 
realize what it means to be bystander to one of 
the world’s most glamorous cities. Oakland isn't 
like Omaha, out by itself in the middle of a 
prairie, or Seattle, alone, up on the coast. Oak- 
land is literally the contra costa—the “Other 
Shore.’ It starts at the edge of the eastern tide 
flats and spreads with its satellite communities 
across a thirty-mile plain. A ridge of rugged 
coastal hills shelters it from the hot valley hinter- 
lands at its back. Eight miles of bay stands be- 
tween it and “The City’s” sophistication. 

lt is Home Sweet Home to San Francisco's 
Naughty Marietta. Oakland has its own breath- 
taking view of the deep-water harbor, its own 
culture, economy and climate. Though it basks 
under the same westering sun, with the same fogs 
and sea breezes, it generally ts 5° to 10° warmer 
than its neighbor. Earthquakes that waggle San 
Francisco's bony peninsular tail roll gently under 
the solid mainland. The pace ts slower, life more 
stable. If world-famous restaurants shy away 
from Oakland—a noteworthy exception being 
Trader Vic's, which started there—it’s because 
they can’t compete with good home cooking. 
Oakland is a place of homes, lovely gardens, re- 


laxed ing. “All this,”’ boast its amiable boosters, 
“plus free, year-round, participating privileges in 
the cosmopolitan city.”’ 

When I was a boy here we could hike up to our 
hills and bag quail or deer with just enough op- 
position from the cops to give it spice. Our boys 
still do. We could swim beside the old wind- 
jammers of the Alaska Packer fleet in our estuary, 
trail young Max Baer to Duffy's Gym, snitch 
boats on Lake Merritt, or grease the Eighth 
Avenue tracks so the trolleys would rocket off 
the hill. We had all the diversions of a small town 
even when our population was 250,000. Tiring of 
it, we could skip over to San Francisco for a 
twenty-one-cent ferry fare and see Amos and 
Andy in person, put ticktacks on the Chinamen’s 
windows, stalk buffalo in Golden Gate Park, or 
slip aboard ships just in from the Orient. When 
our elders warned of sin that might invade our 
Elysian fields, we discovered that San Francisco 
already had it. For fifty cents a peek, along the 
Embarcadero, you could see sights no Oakland 
boy dared tell his Sunday-school class. 


Most Oaklanders, indeed, grow up with a sort 
of easygoing ambivalence. They back the old 
home town with continuous residence, preferring 
to raise and school their offspring in its clean, 
unhurried atmosphere, but they flock to The City 
for night life, to dine and dance, take in Broad- 
way plays, or enjoy the culture of the Opera 
House, De Young Museum and Palace of Fine 
Arts. The building of the Bay Bridge in 1936, 
while it caused Oakland to swell like a city, didn’t 
change her habits. We still choose to live here, 
but let visiting firemen arrive from New York, 
and off we go to Chinatown or Fisherman's 
Wharf or the Top of the Mark. Oaklanders see 
nothing wrong in this. They are, in fact, a perfect 
case for coexistence, knowing that San Fran- 
cisco shares everything, including its wickedness. 

There was, for example, the matter of Dolly 
Fine, a young lady known as “San Francisco's 
most prodigal daughter.”’ Dolly was arrested one 


night in a police Continued on Page 60 
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The magnificent Bay Bridge (right), 

caused Oakland to swell into 

a major city, but didn’t change her unhurried 
atmosphere. This is best symbolized, 
perhaps, by Lake Merritt (below). “The 
Lake,” as Oaklanders say grandly, 

is a sparkling, blue, 160-acre 

lagoon ringed with parks, homes, hotels. 
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Continued from Page 58 raid, and before 
the day arrived for her trial, she had disappeared. 
The search for her went on for eighty-nine days, 
from San Diego to New York 
morning, Dolly's attorney received a telephone 
call. He dashed over to Oakland and found her, 
pensively watching the kids catch smelt at Lake 
Merritt, Oakland laughed and laughed. As Dolly 
said: “| knew San Francisco would never think 


Then, one sunny 


ol looking over there.” 


Dolly had gravitated unknowingly to what is 
often assumed to be the heart of Oakland 
Lake Merritt—‘*The Lake 


grandly—is a sparkling, blu 


" as Oaklanders say 
160-acre lagoon 
hard by the downtown business district. It’s the 
only salt-water lake entirely enclosed in an 
American city, they say, and the first official game 
refuge in North America (to protect the thou- 
sands of wild geese and ducks that winter in the 
middle of town), It is set proudly in a band of 
green velvet parks, and is the scene each Fourth 
of July of a brilliant fireworks display 

The real heart of the community—tfriendly and 
often whimsical—is not so easy to find. It is hard- 
bitten practicality, laced liberally with nonsense 
Like most cities, Oakland keeps two sets ol 
books. One, carefully audited by the chamber of 
commerce, tells of new factories (Oakland is the 
“calculating-machine capital of the world”), 
population gains, port tonnages and such; things 
that are staid, statistical and almost as dull as San 
Francisco says. The other, the private ledger, is 
locked deep in the hearts of the people, and 1s 
rich with the lore of human experience 

In this ledger you will find Mr, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the United States Supreme Court, 
who was the rising young prosecuting attorney 
when I came to town, The city is proud of him 
and his pretty, Oakland-reared daughters, And it 
remembers a little local politician named Johnny 
Mullins who years ago persuaded Warren to stay 
in public service when he might have gone into 
private practice. Oaklanders wonder aloud if 
Warren would ever have gone on to be state 
attorney general, California’s popular governor, 
and Chief Justice of the United States if he hadn't 
had the steady backing of old Joseph R. Know- 
land ahd his Oakland 


potent enough to run Hearst's Post-Enquirer out 


Tribune, a publication 
of town and make the field its own, “Warren was 
a good man,” they say, “but the 7ribune made 
him. And he repaid the favor by appointing young 
Billy Knowland to succeed Hiram Johnson in the 
U.S. Senate.”” Now Billy—William F. Know- 
land—is Republican leader of the Senate and a 
Presidential hopeful who would like to bring the 
summer White House to the banks of Lake Mer- 
ritt. California politics, it has often been said, are 
dominated by an Axis of the Oakland Tribune, 
Los Angeles Times and San Francisco Chronich 
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Four generations of a great California—and Oakland—family: 


Some Oaklanders, though they may not read 
many books, would be first to claim Jack London 
as the greatest writer of his time. Indeed, his 
memory today is so bright that old-timers love 
to tell how they heard this local boy read the 
original drafts of Sea Wolfand Call of the Wild. 
The truths about Jack London are in the private 
ledger—how he was born in San Francisco and 
came over the bay to grow up on the Oakland 
water front, a bitter, brooding youth; how he was 
kicked out of the old Oakland High, became a 
poacher and oyster pirate, made radical speeches 
and ran unsuccessfully as Socialist candidate for 
the city council. Now that his voice is safely still, 
the city remembers his literary greatness, and 
how Martin Johnson, later to be a famous 
African explorer, came to Oakland as a boy of 
fourteen to sail to the South Seas on Jack 
London’s Snark. The Port Commission has even 
built a row of fine restaurants around a plaza at 
the foot of Broadway and named it Jack London 
Square. Old Joe Knowland came down person- 
ally to dedicate a bronze bust to the author—one 
of the few statues raised to local personages. 

Johnny Heinold, who owned the First and Last 
Chance Saloon near the piers, used to recall the 
evenings when he set up beers for young Jack— 
no hero to the city then—gave him a corner table 
and encouraged him to write. Old Johnny, when 
1 knew him, was one of Oakland’s broadest- 
minded men, and one of its most farsighted. He 
kept the First and Last Chance alive through 
Prohibition and hard times, and preserved his 
Londoniana, Today it’s the nucleus of the Square. 

Oakland is a city that prefers Society with a 
lower-case “s”. There’s no Social Register, as 
such; pedigreed blue bloods (who live generally 
in Piedmont town) mingle with the elite of San 
Francisco and its Peninsula, usually at the Opera. 
The Tribune's society pages more often than not 
feature the works of young matrons who, prodded 
along by Minnie Oliver, a sprightly grandam 
of the Oliver Filters family, have made Children’s 
Hospital of the East Bay a haven of welfare for 
everyone's children. Practical Oakland is all for 
that. And you haven't really “arrived”’ in its social 
whirl until Juanita Miller summons you to ap- 
pear in one of her little nature plays in the euca- 
lyptus groves at Joaquin Miller Park. You may 
flinch at dressing up to represent a daisy or Mari- 
posa lily—but you soon discover that the other 
““posies’’ in her bouquet are the city’s most dig- 
nified citizens—even Joe Knowland himself, 
embarrassed but dead game. 

Juanita is the pixie daughter of old Joaquin, 
our white-bearded “poet of the Sierras.” School 
children the world over have memorized his 
Columbus (On! Sail On!) and Londoners adored 
the shaggy old man. Oakland's private ledger 
knows him for what he was—a character as 
bizarre as any Emperor Norton, who was loved 
so dearly by San Francisco. Up in Oakland’s 


Joseph Russell Knowland (/eff); Sen. William 


Fife Knowland (standing); Joseph William Knowland, 


holding his son, William Fife Knowland, II. 


forested hills, he built The Hights as his rustic 
temple to the muse. And there, with plenty of 
liquor and his Japanese pal, he kept even the 
owls in an uproar. The schools say little of that 
or the levees he held, wrapped in his great bear 
robe; and some of the tales from The Hights 
aren't even repeated in mixed company. But 
they’re in the book, and WPA, without consult- 
ing it, built Woodminster Amphitheater on a 
nearby knoll. There, soberer folk of today gather 
by starlight (and frequently in fog) to hear 
creditable light operas sung by local performers. 
Perhaps they meditate about the noble bard, but 
it’s only Juanita, youthfully doll-faced, who keeps 
alive a truthful spark of the old frolics. 


Oakland's, as all life stories, is entwined with 
figures who tried too hard, too soon. One of the 
most opulent citizens we ever had was Francis 
“Borax” Smith, of Twenty-Mule-Team fame. He 
hauled a fortune in borax out of the southern 
deserts and built a great brown palace here that 
was the show place of our younger days. Smith 
was among the first to believe that Oakland had 
a destiny. He took the millions that people over 
the world paid for soap chips and poured it into 
streetcar lines, reforestation of the hills and ambi- 
tious real-estate developments. He couldn't get 
San Francisco’s eye, however, and was bank- 
rupted. Another was Cliff Durant, the wonder 
boy of the automobile game. He built one of 
Oakland’s first big factories to produce his 
Durant car (remember?), and sent around the 
world for exotic trees and shrubs to decorate his 
huge estate. Of more recent vintage is Clarence 
“Brick”’ Laws, a theater man, who gave San 
Francisco a start when he injected major-league 
steam into Oakland’s Pacific Coast League base- 
ball team. He it was who brought in Casey 
Stengel and Chuck Dressen to manage the Oaks 
and saw them catapulted back to big-league 
championships. He also hired Dolph Camilli, 
Mel Ott and finally Lefty O’Doul from the hated 
San Francisco Seals. They produced players like 
Billy Martin, Jackie Jensen and Oakland’s Billy 
Rigney, now managing the Giants; but baseball 
took sick (possibly O’Doul was indigestible) and 
the team moved to British Columbia. 

Frustrations, failures have sent its sons on to 
bigger things. Our halfback at the old Park 
Boulevard playground was a slender redhead 
named Ralph Edwards, a boy who wanted more 
than anything to be student-body president at 
Oakland High. He had the votes, but one dean 
of women (the same who insisted on bright lights 
at every school dance) refused to let him try for 
office. He became yell leader as second choice, 
and turned to dramatics. He was very good at 
both. In one assembly he did a scene from 
Journey's End that had his classmates sobbing 


for an hour afterward. Continued on Page 62 
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Continued from Page 60 He worked his way 
through the University of California on local 
radio stations, trying to catch the attention of 
San Francisco producers, and finally went to 
New York, There, as everyone knows, he created 
such radio and TV shows as Truth or Conse- 
quences and This is Your Life. 

Some Oaklanders, of course, have caught for- 
tune’s eye by staying at home. One was Vic 
Bergevon, until 1934 an auto-parts salesman. In 
that year he put $500, his total worldly wealth, 
into a little thatched restaurant we knew as 
Hinky Dink’s, \t appeared a poor investment, 
located as it was on San Pablo Avenue, out near 
the Berkeley line in an area fast going industrial 
Certainly tt was a long way from San Francisco's 
gourmet centers. During the first years, receipts 
from one day's business barely bought the next 
day's groceries 

Slowly, local businessmen came to patronize 
the place. For one thing, Vic placed a barrel of 
fresh-cracked crab by the bar each day and sold 
honest highballs for fifteen cents. Soon the place 
Vic added a 


Chinese chef and began to adapt Chinatown 


was packed six-deep each noon 


dishes to American tastes, He also began to offer 
the most exotic drinks ever to send Oakland 
businessmen floating back to their desks. The 
Bay Bridge opened and he changed the name to 
Trader Vie's. An unheard-of thing happened 

San Franciscans began to flock across the bay, 
night after night, to eat in Oakland! The fame of 
the restaurant spread to the world, Oaklanders 
at last persuaded Vic to open a branch in San 
Francisco so they could get tables locally again 


Don Luis Peralta, a calm, far-seeing Spaniard, 
probably was the man who originated the Oak- 
bustle of 
presidio building on San Francisco’s shore was 


land viewpoint. The mission and 
too hectic for his nerves, so he requested the 
bucolic contra costa for his land grant. (The 
Spanish crown in those days gave away real estate 
in the grand manner.) Deer and quail—begetters 
of flocks that still harass our gardens—browsed 
in meadows of wild hay over here and drank at 
lingerling creeks which twined lazily past knolls 
of drooping oaks, At evening the OO-00-who-who 
of mourning doves fitted softly into the song of 
owls to give the land a subtle voice 

For a few years, Don Luis’ idyl was complete 
Then hordes of adventurers came trooping over 
his fields to reach Sierra gold. Some returned to 
buy land or squat along his creeks. Chinese came 
to take oysters from the tide flats; Italians arrived 
and built neat litthey homes with truck gardens; 
Portuguese came to start orchards and vine- 
yards on the slopes, and then shrewd land 
promoters from the east staked out lands for 
future development. (Among them was Dr. Sam- 
uel Merritt, for whom the lake, a street and Pill 
Hill hospital were named; he was a surgeon 


whose scalpel was sharpest on building sites.) The 
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Long Wharf went up and mariners beating in 
from the Gate sought the dark spires of Oakland's 
redwoods to home on. San Francisco wasn't 
uppity then; she sent men begging after every 
fire and quake for timber to rebuild herself. The 
redwoods were logged off and dragged down 
lanes which would later become our main streets. 
The sailing ships in time made their last landfall 
on The Creek between our shore and Alameda’s 
island. The railroads poked around the hills. Pas- 
sengers scarcely noticed the new little settlement 
in the oaks. They had eyes only for Belle Frisco. 
Indeed, the legislature, on granting incorporation 
papers in 1852, asked as an afterthought: “Oak- 
land? Where is it?” 

It was, of course, plodding steadily to its des- 
tiny. Berkeley crept under one wing. Albany, 
E! Cerrito and Richmond closed ranks to the 
north; San Leandro and Hayward to the south. 
Alameda settled on its island; Emeryville plopped 
onto the bayshore apron; Piedmont grew on the 
hilly bosom. Robert Louis Stevenson paused to 
listen to the doves before sailing off to the South 
Seas. Jack London came along with his grandiose 
ideas of being an author. San Francisco, having 
taken what it needed, commenced to preen her- 
self for more worldly suitors. Then it was, per- 
haps, that Edwin Markham, an unknown Oak- 
land schoolteacher, had a vision. He wrote a 
quatrain which was, if not so famous as his Man 
With the Hoe, at least prophetic: 


They drew a circle that shut us out; 
Rebel, heretic, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took them in. 


We did take them in. After the big quake of 
1906, which just about shook San Francisco out 
of her camisole, the ferries were suddenly steam- 
ing our way, paddle wheels thumping. We 
camped 150,000 of them over our good broad 
acres, printed their daily newspapers on our 
“hick-town press,”” and lent them food and com- 
fort. When the earth quieted and the fires died, we 
gave them a pat and told them to go back and 
rebuild their city. Sixty-five thousand, however, 
decided to stay. It was amazing how quickly they 
Oaklanders—the loudest protesters 
against San Francisco's periodic threats to tax 
the incomes of its workers who live in Oakland. 

With World War II, war plants and shipyards 
mushroomed on the eastern shore. It wasn’t a 
bedroom then but graveyard and swing shifts. 
Henry J. Kaiser, a paving contractor turned 
shipbuilder, spawned Liberty and Victory ships 
like a ripe mother herring. Uncle Sam took over 


became 


the Oakland Outer Harbor as his San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation (how the girl in the bikini 
loved that!) and moved thousands of troops into 
the Pacific. The Alameda Naval Air Station was 
the busiest hive on the bay; Jimmy Doolittle 
loaded the Hornet there for his sixty-second strike 
over Tokyo. When the war was over, the boom- 
ing east-bay cities found themselves mortared 


solidly into a single, massive structure. New 
homes blossomed to the crests of the hills—one 
every eight minutes in 1956—clinging, it would 
seem, to the very eucalyptus branches. California 
looked at its third city, up suddenly to 400,000. 
The Other Shore was on the move. 


Today the Bay Bridge is a busy span with traf- 
fic so heavy both ways they must build another 
(as soon as Oakland and San Francisco quit 
squabbling over where to lay the two ends). Oak- 
land’s growing pains are particularly noticeable 
on a day when the horses are running at Golden 
Gate Fields, which is on our side, or when 
Stanford's football team comes over to play Calli- 
fornia in the “Big Game” at Memorial Stadium. 
Thousands of San Franciscans have been edu- 
cated at the University of California—where 
Dr. E. O. Lawrence won the Nobel prize for 
building the cyclotron that smashed the atom— 
in Berkeley, and found the Oakland atmosphere 
good for scholarship. Besides the University of 
California, it has Mills College, for women, 
whose international student body comes from as 
far as Indonesia; Holy Names College, also for 
women, on the Lake; the College of Arts and 
Crafts, and St. Mary’s College, for men, just over 
the hills. 

Thousands of San Franciscans flock over each 
year to marvel at the California Spring Garden 
Show, which has won a world-wide reputation 
as the “Ziegfeld Follies of the Flower World.” 
Whole gardens, even giant redwood trees, are 
moved into the Oakland Exposition Building 
and set up amid banks of brilliant rhododendron, 
with roaring cataracts leaping from the rafters 
to acres of fragrant blooms. 

Oakland's practical businessmen can be most 
astonishing. The Lake Merritt Breakfast Club, 
for instance, conceived the idea of a tiny-tot world 
in Lakeside Park to be known as Children’s 
Fairyland, where Bopeep, Mother Hubbard and 
all their friends live. Now, wonder of wonders, 
San Franciscans are brazenly copying it as 
Storyland in Golden Gate Park. 

The Telephone Company has raised a glass- 
pillared edifice to rival the Tribune Tower and 
Henry Kaiser has bought the Holy Names cam- 
pus to build a thirty-two-story skyscraper hotel 
beside Lake Merritt as headquarters for his 
world-wide empire. (The college is raising new 
buildings in the hills.) It’s getting so you can’t 
even park your car where we rode our horses in 


_ the world’s-fair blowout. Oakland is pressing its 


new long pants and getting ready to come out 
as a big, handsome, virile city. 

Of course you won't win a glamour girl that 
easily. You still get the frustrated feeling when 
you glance over the hedge and see the beautiful 
young divorcee in the bikini. But she’s coming 
into perspective at last. We're looking at her 
through our end of the telescope now and reduc- 


ing her to size. rHe END 
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Oakland's Lakeside Park. In its popular 
Children’s Fairyland, you may rest on a dragon, 


George Heinold inherited the First and Last Chance Saloon Few people outside Oakland know that the famous Tradet 
from his dad, Johnny, early backer of Jack London. Vic's was once a tiny place called Hinky Dink’s 
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Duffy's Gym, where Max Baer once trained, is now run by Harry Fine, 


You haven't “arrived” until you appear in a nature 


play given by Juanita Miller (center), daughter of poet Joaquin 











Cool new notes spark the trend in New York 
nighteries today, and the 

clubs vary from big cellars like Birdland (right) to 
The Embers (opposite page), where 

Jonah Jones’ quartet blows up a storm 


by Robert Sylvester 


| rohit lite 


With Muste 


In Veu ) orl the club gamut runs 
from Basin Street to Birdland 
wilh a portfolio of 


wredat nights ub photographs 
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@ On a fall night in 1950, a twenty- 


year-old Austrian pianist named Fried- 
rich Gulda made his concert debut at 
Carnegie Hall. The New York critics 
were soon to hail young Gulda as the 
outstanding concert talent in years, 
but Gulda did not wait up to read the 
reviews. Immediately after his last 
bow he hurried three blocks: down- 
town, one block west, and entered a 
cellar called Birdland 

There, until the four A.M. closing, 
Grulda sat in with an outfit called The 
Modern Jazz Quartet. Six years later 
Gulda’s price is $1500 per classical 
concert and he has more offers than 
he can fill. Recently he canceled two 
weeks of concerts to head his own 
jazz group at Birdland, although the 
owners of this palace of bop could 
pay him only $200 a week. “Every- 
body agrees something is wrong with 
concert music,”’ Gulda says. ““My fu- 
ture is in modern jazz.” 

Birdland is a big, dark cellar saloon 
on Broadway and 53rd St. It is the 
oldest and most successful of the jazz 
saloons devoted to the cool sounds 
and the tricky, contrapuntal experi- 
ments of the new school of music 
Merely as a jazz café, it is hardly im- 
portant in our general musical culture 
But Birdland is much more than a 
mere cellar for cool chords. It has had 
an effect on all popular music and 
has created a trend in the operation 
of modern night clubs 

In an era when veteran night-club 
operators who have run successful 
cafés for years are moaning about the 
absence of customers, the modern jazz 
saloons are the only night clubs which 


remain consistently on an upbeat 





Perhaps the most important sidelight 
to this fact is that they have broken 
with all night-club tradition and were 
the first to experiment with basic 
changes in café operation 

Everything about the traditional 
night club made the entertainment 
secondary to drinking and eating. 
Waiters, cigarette girls, customers ar- 
riving or leaving—all were distrac- 
tions. The jazz clubs reversed all this. 
Their appeal is purely to patrons who 
want to listen 

he first rule a waiter has to learn 
in a jazz club is that he must not 
“hustle” the customers. If they call 
for food or drink it is served, of 
course. If nothing ts called for, the 
table is left alone. To any experienced 
night-club waiter this attitude is sheer 
lunacy. But the jazz-club owners know 
that if their customers are let alone 
they will attend in predictable num- 
bers every night and a predictable 
profit can be counted on. It is doubt- 
ful that any night club in the old 
tradition could ever predict anything 

It would be untrue to say that the 
bop-music saloons were planned by 
better businessmen, for most cool- 
music cafés got successful by acci- 
dent. But the operators were smart 
enough to know a new audience when 
it appeared, and to cater to its taste. 
The audiences for the new bop clubs 
were young. Their thinking had been 
changed by a world war. They were 
looking for something new, some- 
thing of their own. So were the new- 
school musicians. Audience and art- 
ists found each other without quite 
knowing what they sought. 


Continued on Page 66 























The fame of the Roost finally drew 


more typical night-clubbers. For 
bigtime 


y ow p uch sophisticates, duly educated in 
Broadw near 47th Street the 


niceties of tipping waiters and 
headwaiters, some tables were placed 
preferred locations. But the man- 
agement realized that most of the 
ce simply couldn't afford usual 
night-club charges. So the rear and 
ide tables were tossed out, and rows 
of straight chairs were substituted. A 
youngster could pay seventy-five cents 
idmission and sit in one of the hard 
chairs until closing time, and no 
vaiter or cigarette girl came near him 
This section of chairs became known 
is The Bull Pen. It still exists in all the 
modern jazz saloons. The only differ- 
ence 1s that today, ten years later, it 

costs $1.50 for a Bull Pen chair 
The Royal Roost came to a pre- 
mature end for the usual reasons—the 
lease ran out and the partners broke 
up. Watkins moved up two blocks 
took a big room which had housed 
various girlie cabarets at Broadway 
ind 49th Street, and opened Bop 
City. About the same time Morris 
I y paired with a veteran conces- 
ionaire named Morris Gurlek and 
opened Birdland at Broadway and 
ird Street. Not only were there over- 
flow audiences for both bop palaces 
but the fame of the new music began 

7 ippou | Sunda it rained to lure famous customers 

loudbursts. The 1 heloniou Doris Duke, a new jazz bull, was a 
(The Mad) Monk ’ rtain other nightly attendant at Bop City. Lady 
jazz mod yf n more obscur Iris Mountbatten, Richard Rodgers 
backgroun nay iting Darry! Zanuck and noted scholars 


noug! ime to view the phenomena. Billy 


rush to a dat i Ol ( ol Rose attended to determine whether 


odd-sounding ) the new fad could furnish any grist 

night, a double lin |! around t for his mills. “| thought I'd find my 

block. waitit n the pour rain sclf watching some new twist on the 

got so long lice ' ‘ , old Harlem night-club shows,” said 

called oO irs wa ( the awed Rose. “Instead, it was like 

being in a cathedral.”’ And, speaking 

of Harlem, for the first time in en 

Out wet te tertainment history, Negroes were 

floor. the id welcomed as guests at a_ big-time 
Broadway night club 

Bop City was artistically intellectual 

from the very beginning. It opened 

Ma nce V oOo with Artie Shaw backed up by—of al 

young to ( ‘ cono rin peopl thirty classical musicians 

Wath ind Lev { ou Only Eddie Condon, the highly artic- 

kids and | oda fountau ( ulate spokesman for the original jazz 

kid nit music of New Orleans and Chicago, 

les} ' | ( while ' remained unimpressed by the new 

consumes rlit hocolat music. Eddie was asked what the 

malteds and cherry cream sodas boppers meant when they said thei 
Soon the milk bar \ doing more music was “real gone 


busin than the v ky bar Continued on Page 08 
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There are still the more conventional night clubs in New York 


catering not to the disciples of progressive jazz, but to the 


business man who entertains his out-of-town clients 
on an expense account. A favorite in this category is the Latin Quarter 


whose chorus line is always over-height and under-dressed. 












The Blue Angel features intimate atmosphere, 

bright humorists, artists like “Martha Davis and Spouse” 
(/eft}—but no bop. Eddie Condon (right), spokesman 

for New Orieans and Chicago jazz, 

says, “Boppers flat their fifths. We drink ours.” 








Can nued from Page (it) 


They mean bop is here today and 
gone tomorrow aid Eddy 

Bop City probably would have 

lasted longer than a year and a halt 


but Watkin 1 


upon t 


w partner insisted 


ing to transform an already 


big thing into something bigger Wat 
kins moved off and rejoined Morris 
Levy and Grurlek to open the first 
East Sick ociety” bop joint, a place 
called The Ember 

Birdland, however, which opened 
in December, 1949, was not to be dis 
tracted by grandiose ideas. This dis 
mal cellar hole offered the new sounds 
Ought the audience that wanted the 
music. and has never been sorry. Not 
only has it become one of the busiest 
nieht clubs in New York: it is the 
focal center from which the music de 

loped there has spread practically 
ill over the world. Bop caught on 
juicker in Europe than in America 

Any night Morris Levy said re 

ntly, “I can stand out front and tell 
you what ships are in port. We get the 

iilors and the musicians from them 
ill. Remember when the Andrea Doria 
unk’? Four of the musicians from 
that ship came right to Birdland, Ong 
1 them shook my hand and said 
This was worth being saved for.’ 

At lirst, Birdland operated profit- 
ably with the stubborn, small new 
cult of native bop enthusiasts. In the 
early days, Birdland drew some odd 
types. Likethe older and now respect 


ible jazz artists of the Dixieland vin 


tage, the Birdland stars and fans were 


revolutionaries. Every bop musician 


and many enthusiasts wore the unt 





form of beret, dark glasses, goatee 
ind floppy bow tie. Their theme song 
is famous in the popular music world 
It is titled Lullaby of Birdland, and 
was written in nine minutes one 
night by George Shearing, the Brit- 
ish pianist 

Morris Levy, who quickly estab- 
lished his own music-publishing firm 
for Birdland-type music, has refused 
$150,000 for the basic copyright. He 
insists “it has replaced Stardust as 
the most valuable popular copyright 

From Birdland came a whole new 
musical language and a whole new set 
of jokes, which end with the monoto 
nous “Man, dig that crazy so-and 
sO All bop conversation originally 
opened with “Man” and almost every- 
thing unusual was “crazy.” Some of 
the anecdotes, true or not, are original 
enough to last for a spell 

An early anecdote concerns two 
boppers on a street corner. A motor- 
cycle roars by, the noise swelling to a 
climax and fading slowly in the dis- 
tance. The boppers stand silent for a 
long moment 

“Man,” says one, “I thought that 
cat would never leave.’ 

Then, there’s the one about the 
minister who asked the bopper if he 
knew the Golden Rule 

“Whistle a few bars,” suggests the 
bopper, “and I'll fake the rest 


Another concerns two boppers walk 


ing by a movie house offering Somer- 


set Maugham’s film, Quartet. A couple 


of blocks later they pass another 


theater with Maugham’s Trio 


“Let's dig this combo,” says one 


bopper. “It's fading fast.” 


Today there is money in modern 
music and the audience which em- 
braced it is less and less inclined to 
patronize the drunken star or the 
soloist who fails to show up on time. 
Many of today’s modern jazz stars 
dress more conservatively than Madi- 
son Avenue junior executives and 
most can argue musical theory with a 
Juilliard professor. As a matter of fact 
several of them are Juilliard teachers. 

But twasn’t always thus. Too many 
early bop musicians used narcotics, 
Considering the threat that this posed 
in the early days of Birdland and bop, 
it’s a wonder that the new music ever 
got on its feet. Birdland itself was 
named for the high priest of bop, the 
tenor saxophonist Charles “Yard- 
bird’ Parker. The Bird, as he was 
known to the trade, had several 
brushes with the law, and his death at 
fifty-three, under somewhat mysteri- 
ous circumstances, was perhaps has- 
tened by narcotics. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
by psychologists for the prevalence of 
narcotics in bop history. The early 
cool messiahs were scorned by old-line 
jazz stars who neither understood the 
new music nor accepted it as anything 
but a threat to their well-being. Bop 
was a joke. The boppers retreated into 
a small, tight world of their own. Nar- 
cotics were a release into an even 
more unreal world 

Everything but remnants of the bop 
language has, in a little over ten years, 
already disappeared. Perhaps the 
most solid evidence that bop has had 
a permanent influence on our culture 


Continued on Page 100 
































ng loveliness covers North Carolina 
h/ from edge to edge, from the Blue Ridge 
on the west (below), where people soar 
spectacularly on the roller coaster at 
Blowing Rock, to Wilmington’s Cypress 
Lake Park (right), in the flat coast- 
lands, where a snowy egret flies alone 











Vother of SCASCU Pes and lofty peaks of hard working 


cities and mountaineer villages and high-minded universities 


1 fond, perceptive portrait by a native son 


North Carolina 
by Ovid Williams Pierce 


North Carolina begins with the brightness of sea sands and end: 
with the loneliness of the Smokies reaching in chill and cloud to the 
sky. It stretches from the break of the Atlantic to the still of moun 
tain coves, from sunlit capes to shadowed valleys five hundred 
miles away—from the low river-fed acres of the Coastal Plain to 
the rocky Piedmont and ontothe hanging slopes of the Blue Ridge 

Ihe state’s outer banks are long golden strips of sand pointing 
into the Atlantic to form treacherous capes Hatteras, Lookout 
and Fear. Nothing can dramatize their remoteness from the rest 
of the world so much as storm. This was true especially at Nag: 
Head in the days before bridges and highways, when the sense of 
isolation there was almost complete. But the Coast Guardsmen 
gave you ample warning: in hoods and raincoats they rode the 
beaches on horseback, stopping at the old cottages (then there wer 
long stretches of sand and sea oats in between) and telling the silent 
little groups on the porches the news that had just come in 

For two days the beach had been deserted, even in front of the 
old Arlington Hotel. People gathered on the porches and wor 
sweaters and jackets against the dampness and chill, Wind-whipped 
waves filled the air with spray. And there, just a little way over 
the sand, was the dark, tortured, twisting sea 

Ihe terror of this day was the height the water reached. If you 
stood midway between house and beach, you had to look up at th 
waves. They rose unbelievably above you. held their towering 
height for a second, then in crash and thunder and torrents of spra 
rolled higher and higher over the beach. And all the while you knew 
the real winds were still at sea, that during the night they would 


lash across the sands, already a diminishing strip beneath you 


and carry the Atlantic over into Albemarle Sound 
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Broommaker Hird Partridwe ol the 
(herokee Reservation in the Smok« 


Blacksmith: Daniel Boone, of Burn 


ville, direct descendant of the pioneer 



















So, during the long night you watch through 
the blackness. Kerosene lamps in the windows, 
hardly more than match flames, intermittently 
identify the cottages which lonely watchers have 
not yet abandoned to night and wind. The circle 
of yellow light within the thin walls of your cot- 
tage is like an island now riding in blackness, 
spray and roar. Once or twice you look out at the 
black, beaten shapes of the houses near you and 
can only wonder what the storm has done 

But first light brings calm and view of another 
world. Waters of the Albemarle and Atlantic 
have met. To the east, out to sea, to the west, 
across the Sound, the surface of the water is un- 
broken, a great glittering mirror now to hold the 
sky. The long stretch of sand which bore a strip 
of road, a path to the outside world, has been 
washed from the earth. Hotels, cottages, garages, 
chicken coops, which rose out of the sand on 
stilts, are now sliced from the bottom, low and 
flat. Even the great dune along the highway, Jock- 
ey'’s Ridge, a little mountain of sand, ts an island 
with the water lapping round it, diminishing its 
command of the earth 

Y ou know that in a short time people will begin 
to appear on this unpeopled scene, to break into 
the unworldly emptiness with tentative explora- 
tory surveys, two or three in a boat, to assess 
what the night has done. Just for a moment longer 
will this silence hold. Already there in the dis- 
tance 1s a boat. Two men are rowing, one is stand- 
ing, pointing across the mirror of water that 


stretches as far as he can see 


You are a visitor. As you look out over the 
little hills of sand spotting the horizon, it comes 
to you again with a shock of surprise that this rib 
of the continent, reaching down from Nags Head, 
past Oregon Inlet, down and down to Hatteras, 
Lookout and Cape Fear, has been closed to the 
world for almost two hundred years 

On the stretch from Whalebone Junction to 
Hatteras there are seven tiny villages like beads 
on a string, hardly more than clusters of houses 
around a store or two. They've had no govern- 
ments, no taxes, no jails. A hard-surfaced road 
has recently made them accessible. But earlier 
the only chance of approaching them through the 
sand was to follow the daily mail truck, with its 
tires nearly flat, and not allow it to get too far 
ahead. With it out of sight, you were faced with a 
bewildering maze of disappearing tracks across a 
desert of sand. Far in the distance, the village it- 
self was hardly more than a mirage, simmering in 
glare and heat 

Inhabitants of this region still speak with a 
Devon accent, a full-vowel dialect to carry against 
wind and “toide.”” Their songs, for the outsider, 


need almost as much translation as Chaucer 


The noieht was doark and hoizy, 
When the Pickodully Doizy 





Durham: Duke University’s stadium, 
jammed with rainy-day football fans 


Greensboro: Bennett College for Negro 
girls, with a campus covering forty acres 





Went daown with the cap-tun and the cre-uw. 
Oi’m sure the water drow-uned *em 

For we never, never found ‘em, 

And Oi know they didn’t come ashore with Oi. 


Folk tales in the region are endless. In the sto- 
ries the old pirates, Stede Bonnet and Blackbeard, 
who would frequently retreat through the inlets 
to safe waters, live again. So, too, are the land 
pirates remembered: those who hung the lantern 
on the old nag’s neck and made her walk the 
beaches at night, hoping that her light would be 
mistaken for a beacon which would lure lonely 
ships upon the sands. A headless horseman gal- 
lops the dunes. Virginia Dare, the first child of 
white parents on this continent, appears at mid- 
night reincarnated as a white doe, for those who 
know where to look. Offshore, there is a phantom 
ship, a modern Flying Dutchman that has never 
been named. In the little village of Rodanthe, 
Christmas even now is celebrated on Twelfth 
Night. 

An old man, ninety-one, ninety-five, he couldn't 
remember—nobody left to tell him—was sitting 
in a cottage on the mainland. Far out across the 
Sound lay the little spot of sand which had for 
eighty years been his home. Yes, grandchildren 
made him come to the mainland. Lost his wife 
seven years ago. Now he was just waiting, just 
looking out over the water, as though the place 
where he'd done all his living had been swallowed 
up in the earth. Falling mustaches framed his 
chin; his eyes blinked. 

You call it a ghost town—Portsmouth? Hunh, 
once it was all the world. His father? He shook 
his head. Had tried to find out too late where he 
came from. Trouble was, hadn't nothing been 
written on paper. Memory was all. 

Sure, out there, every man had to do every- 
thing. Hunt, fish, carpenter, plant, save lives at 
sea in storm. Doctor, preach and bury. Found 
three dead men in my time, one of them caught in 
a net. Just like they come from another world, so 
far as anybody could say. No questions asked. 
No law to ask it, not in them days. 

Ghosts? Didn't believe in "em himself. Plenty 
did. Couldn't tell another man what was or 
wasn’t, not on the outer banks. Every man made 
his own world. Bring a man dying in a sailboat 
across the water at midnight, wind and no stars, is 
ghost enough. 

Did he ever expect to cross the Sound again to 
see what was left? 

The old man blinked again, a little confused by 
the question. Go back”? He shook his head slowly. 

But now North Carolina has embraced its 
ragged fringes. Long bridges reach across the 
glare of the Sounds, ferries ride the choppy inlets; 
and hard-surfaced roads, like spines down wind- 
blown strands, bear the traffic of the world out- 
side into this lost corner of earth. Kitty Hawk, 
Nags Head, Hatteras, Ocracoke Island, have all 
become a summer world of beaches, of swim- 


ming and fishing. In the last few years the stretches 
of summer cottages, filling stations, motor courts, 
cafés, hotels with concrete aprons for parking, 
dance halls opening to the sea, have reached 
deeper and deeper into the old desolation of sand. 

At night during the summer months on Roa- 
noke Island (reached now by bridge from Nags 
Head to the east), hundreds of people assemble 
at the Waterside Theater for a performance 
of The Lost Colony, a pageant by Paul Green, 
which celebrates with dignity and insight North 
Carolina’s first story, the story of the 117 men 
and women who settled the “Citie of Ralegh” on 
this spot in 1587, only to vanish without a trace, 
leaving nothing but the cryptic word CROATOAN 
carved on a tree, not as a key nor as a guide but 
as a token, perhaps, that the dark soil of Amer- 
ican forests had already received English blood. 

For this last scene the forlorn little group of 
colonists assembles mid-stage. They shoulder 
their bundles and packs. Already the site which 
they have cleared—this “Citie of Ralegh” 
looks abandoned, its fires cold. One by one, they 
turn away. But, suddenly, with the banners of 
England flying, their voices raised to God-——"*We 
walk this way of death alone’’—they march into 
the forest, which is waiting to receive them, to 
hide them forever from later years. 

Now the stage is darkened, and the audience 
feels the silence reclaiming the land. 

Then, as if by a miracle of timing, over the 
Sound, far down the beach, lights from a great 
granite shaft play across the sky. It is the Wright 
Brothers National Memorial Monument rising 
from Kill Devil Hill, marking the site of the dunes 
from which Orville and Wilbur Wright sent man’s 
first power-driven plane into the air. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, their fragile machine flew for twelve 
seconds, one hundred and twenty feet. On a 
fourth try, it flew eight hundred and fifty-two feet 
into windy space. 

The audience still sitting in the darkness of 
Elizabeth's century looks for a brief moment with 
fresh wonder upon its own 


The Coastal Plain of North Carolina lies be- 
tween the Sounds and the fall line, a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles inland up the broad 
muddy rivers. This area of lowland, crossed by 
the Chowan, the Roanoke, the Tar, the Neuse, 
the Cape Fear, like so many highways to the sea, 
is the Old South of North Carolina, the agricul- 
tural South of river plantations, of small towns, 
of counties predominantly Negro, of long stretches 
of nothing but swamp, heat and pine 

The Great Dismal Swamp, lying at the upper 
edge of the Coastal Plain (and across the Virginia 
line), is thirty miles long and averages ten miles in 
width—a quagmire, a vast spongy surface that is 
neither water nor land. For two hundred years 
lumber companies have tried to subdue it but the 
swamp remains as inaccessible, at its secret heart 
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is it ever was. Sunlight can barely filter through 
the density of its inner growth: cypr black 
gum and juniper. Stained for centur by the 


leachings of trees, the water has become a deep 


wine, The region is in fact an unearthly darkne 


lying across sunlit land 


Perhaps this secret swamp is a symbol in an 


area where the past still presides visibly upon the 


landscape, where the past still looks out from 
abandoned oak proves from the skeletons of old 
resort hotels, from chimneys rising starkly in the 


middle of plowed fields 
Perhaps this untracked path across the cast ts a 

j | 
too. Of the Negro world 


symbol which for so 


long has coexisted with that of the white but 
which has remained forever closed, a river, its 
banks ever widening, mysterious, uncharted 


across the Southern states 
Just off the highway near Halifax, an old Negro 
He was 


Obvi 


was sitting under a shed in his back yard 


weuving a cane bottom on a kitchen chau 


something he could do now with 


around, He 


within reach. Even his 


ously this was 


out having to move had all lit para 
phernala conveniently 
chair had been placed to miss the sun, which lay 


neatly at his feet 


“Unele Jim 
His hand jerked, but his face showed no sur 
prise. Many stood here to watch, many trom the 
passing world 
You don't know me? 
Naw-suh.’’ He was intent again on his chau 
Sit down. ¢ OmMmpany we loon here | olks SLOps 


| rom way off, Can treme mber countries 


Which country 


all time 


Kentucky and Baltimore you? 


74 


tate 


r | ‘he 
building 


ze wt of 


When I told him, knowing that it was the place 
of his birth, he took 


holding the palms out toward me 


both hands from his work, 
as though t 
reject what he'd heard. “Hish yo’ mouth. Sweet 
Ihen he 


finally nodding. “To be sure, to be sure.” 


Jesus, | know.’ looked at me hard, 


And, so, we were a part of that most lasting 
fraternity, sons of a remembered place and time 
Recent 


tance of 


faces, recent years had hardly the sub- 


reality for him. These days now were 
merely the shells of empty moments around a 
remembered living core—a core made of people 
larger than life 

“That was Miss Julia said that. Miss Julia, to 
be sure. Her pa was the one married the second 
time. Yas-suh. Married him a rich lady from way 
otf. Kin 


into town. Folks didn’t think he done right, mar- 


see ‘em right now in that surrey, coming 
rying so soon. Wouldn't even pay no calls out 
Just like Miss 
Cora, lying in her grave under the cedar tree for 


Miss 


prettiest lady of anybody's remembering around 


there they'd be turning against 


not more’n a yea Cora that had been the 


here. Couldn't understand how come he done tt, 
was what it was. Lawd! Lawd!” 
Finally he shook 


“Don't nobody know what we talking "bout." 


looked up, his head sadly 

Was it only the magic of remembering which 
made the lives of people of this post-Civil War 
generation seem more dramatic, ther 


that 


manners 


more distinctive, made them “characters” 


capable of dominating a place and time”? 
In any case, people in eastern Carolina have 
lived under long shadows of old figures, belong- 


ing now to time and myth 


a bright-colored 


North Carolina’s 





co-operates with Nature by 


sun shelter 


and bathhouse on Hatteras Island, big- 


barrier isles. 


Wea teams up with an idyllic high- 
Y land setting to create the spectacle of 
Biltmore House, the Vanderbilts’ French 
Renaissance chateau outside Asheville. 


The surest sign of the past in the eastern coun- 
ties 1s an Oak grove, an old company of trees, ris- 
ing like a great tent swollen with wind. Mounds 
of brick and clay show where chimneys stood 
But nobody will be there to give the grove a name. 

Yet in the heart of the back country, completely 
hidden from view, at the end of a strangled road, 
stands the shell of a once great house—window 
less, porchless, long since gray and warped, open 
to wind and rain—but containing still (if it has 
not been sacked) rare pine flooring, fine cornices, 
medallions clinging to water-soaked walls 

You will be surprised, as you stand there on 
this spot from which life so long ago fled, when a 
little Negro boy pulling a sardine can at the end 
of a string appears from behind the house. He is 
as Startled as you. For a second he is incapable of 
retreat. Then he is gone, his boat of a sardine 
can abandoned. 

In a moment the others come, no nearer than 
they must, just out from the corner. They make a 
little group, as though they moved as a body 
around this silent place. The mother is surrounded 
by a half dozen children holding to her skirt and 
to one another. She is neither young nor old. She 
will speak your language, but she knows another 
of her own. She is out of time, belonging neither 
to the crumble of the world in which she survives 
nor to that which your presence has brought to 
this isolated place 

A little off to the side, beyond the limits of the 
yard, three or four dark cedars are drawn together 
in a group, as if forever bound in retreat. A tan- 
gle of vine has almost completely claimed them. 


Underneath that Continued on Page 76 













































The angel looking homeward 


near the birthplace 





Continued from Page 74 choking green the 


graves lic—nameless even to them who watch the 
hanging cemetery gate. 

“Lady ain’t gonna sell this place. Ain’t never 
gonna sell. Gonna stay here until lady dies. Ma 
say her pa ‘longed to lady’s pa. Us gonna stay 
here until lady dies.”” The Negro woman speaks 
with a deadened monotony, delivering a part re- 
hearsed, revealing in her words the seekers who 
had stopped here before 

As though disbelief on your part provoked her, 
she adds, “Ma tell you. She tell how come can't 
nobody buy.” 

She turns then, indicating for you to follow 

Three or four rooms, opening upon a porch 
which makes an L at the back, have been kept 
nearly habitable by makeshifts of patchings: tin 
in lightless windows, loose planking for walkways 
across gaps in the flooring, a discarded automo- 
bile seat for a porch chair 

Here, enthroned, sits Ma. Even the approach 
to her is somehow deferential. ““Ma, here man 
Tells him lady ain’t gonna sell.” 

She begins shaking her head. ““Won’t ‘low no 
selling, lady don’t. Says old Jane die here. Says 
keep dis place for old Jane. Bring lady, too, some 
day, that graveyard. Then time for old Jane to go. 
Old Jane sets here watch. Waiting for lady to 
come back home. Den old Jane go too. Don't 
live after lady. Dey sell. Sons, daughters. Watches 
now, waiting for time. Keep ghost off nighttime. 
Puts knife graveyard gate.” 

Old Jane sits presiding over a little realm as 
dark as time. It is hard for you to believe that not 
too far away runs a great highway bearing the 
traffic of the world. 

Of course, Old Jane’s diminished kingdom of 
lady and spirits is an exception. But it is true 
that, since the War between the States, the second 
and third generations of owners have moved to 
town. Many old sites have been cut into small 
farms. In Halifax, Northampton, Warren and 
Bertie fine old houses have been dismantled and 
shipped north. In some cases Northern money 
has come in and saved old houses for the South 
Many a mansion would be lost except in fiction 
but for outside help 

So, if this part of North Carolina ts no longer a 
land of country sites, it has become a land of little 
towns. Some are raw and ugly under the South- 
ern sun. But there are, too, the old towns: the 
county seats of softness and charm, of wide 
shaded streets, empty in the noonday sun except 
for some old Negro passing by, of pleasant white 
houses with green blinds drawn, of old heavy 
trees without motion in August heat, of Confed- 
crate monuments on lonely watch now tn unused 
parks, and of molding yellow courthouses with 
square clock towers and cupolas enveloped in the 
fluttering shadows of pigeons and sparrows 

But the most striking feature of the little cast- 
ern town—something common to them all—is 


the straggling fringe of houses known as “colored 





section,” spilling over into a ravine or clustering 
around a dead-end road, each bearing a name: 
Scott’s Bottom, Harper's Field, Smith’s Stretch. 
In winter these sections look cold and de- 
serted. All doors on the sagging porches are shut. 
A broken pane is stuffed with newspaper. Thin 
smoke rises from a chimney here and there to 
remind you that some of the older residents don’t 
go out to work. But in spring when doors and 
windows are open, the road out front is every- 
body's yard. The air is alive with swinging clothes- 
lines, colors flapping in the sun, the misty smoke 
of a pot boiling, thick smoke of trash fire, and 
white and pink of fruit trees flowering (all winter 
they've been no more than black wet sticks). 
But the ragged edges of the towns are but- 
tressed with new brick schoolhouses, shiny and 
sharp-angled and surrounded by gleaming yellow 
buses, too bright in the Southern sun, buses that 
started early in the morning to gather the little 
groups of Negro children waiting far out in the 
country at mailbox, crossroad and store. 


It would be a mistake to assume that this east- 
ern half of North Carolina has only the past to 
give the state, only the remnant of a plantation 
culture, This east has for long been growing and 
marketing one of the greatest shares of the world’s 
tobacco, so here, too, is the area of the markets: 
Kinston and Greenville, Wilson, Henderson and 
Rocky Mount, and dozens of lesser size. 

All have round their outer edges flat sprawling 
warehouses with acres of cement flooring and 
cavernous doors—doors to which in the fall the 
farmers will deliver load after load—wagons, 
trucks and trailers piled high—of “golden leaf” — 
the labor of months, actually, from the last of 
the winter to the fall of the year. No farming 
requires harder work, longer hours or greater skill. 

A farmer who looked to be about sixty-five was 
standing in the doorway to one of the big to- 
bacco warehouses in Rocky Mount on the day 
the market opened. 

“Been coming all my life,” he said to me. 
“Started coming ina wagon. Them days coming to 
tobacco market was a business and a holiday too. 

“See that street here. Now ain't nothing but 
automobiles as far as you can see. Folks can get 
in ‘em and go home or go to a café. Don’t have 
to bother about nothing to eat. Used to be folks 
would bring something to eat to you. Sell it, I 
mean. Had stands all up and down this street. 
Great big tubs of barbecue, corn bread. Great 
big tubs of lemonade, hunks of ice floating 
around in it as big as your head. Sell you any- 
thing else too. They was folks that didn't do 
nothing but study ways to get your money. 
Money you done work the whole year for. Got it 
sometimes too. Would roll dice. Would even sell 
you oil land. 

“Them days, got here, we had to stay a while. 
Us boys come sitting up on a top of a load of 
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tobacco with the mules pulling us durn near all 
night long. Get here little ‘fore sunrise, time to 
put tobacco on the floor. Warehouse had stables 
for the team. A little liquor passed around. See 
folks you hadn't seen in a year. Man, it was bet- 
ter’n August meeting any day. 

“Now, got to wait till they tell you to come. 
What day. Just like you got a ‘pointment with 
the doctor or something. Tell you when they got 
floor space for you. Man, I reckon it is better, | 
seen wagons lined up on this street here for a 
mile back—all waiting to get in and unload. But, 
seems like, waiting warn't so much of a burden 
them days as folks make out it is now.” 

Inside there was a sudden pulling of the crowd 
toward a corner of the warehouse. A group had 
formed at the head of the first row: the ware- 
housemen, the auctioneer, the buyers. They were 
assembling as a machine now, every man having 
a part. Suddenly, as a group, impatience gripped 
them. “All right! Let’s go! Let’s go!" And the 
machinery was in motion, the chanting, sinuous 
rhythm of buying and selling had begun. 


If this eastern half of North Carolina is self- 
contained, agricultural, and living within reach 
of its past, it is a proper complement to the Pied- 
mont, a higher, rockier land, cut by sharper, 
swifter streams—the Yadkin, Saluda, Catawba 
and Broad. This is the region of cities, not farms; 
of factories and mills, of youth and growth, not 
of decaying houses standing miles and miles from 
any town. And all the roads lead here, to Raleigh 
and Durham, to Charlotte, Greensboro, Win- 
ston-Salem—and to Chapel Hill. 

If North Carolina has a center, it is the town of 
Chapel Hill. But when the site for the university 
was selected in 1792, it was less of a center than a 
frontier. The rolling Piedmont and the unknown 
mountains rose to the west. The old towns of 
the east were behind it, lost in the distance and 
the green of the land. 

What has Chapel Hill become it the South 
today? 

My guide, a member of the faculty recently re- 
tired and a man whose affection for the university 
is balanced with understanding, sat across from 
me in a quiet pleasant corner of the Carolina Inn 
Outside, Chapel Hill's great old trees properly 
shaded the veranda across the front, diminishing 
the urgency of the students’ cars that filled the 
village streets 

Was there any other place which could claim 
Chapel Hill's title as “The Capital of the South- 
ern Mind”? 

“Suppose you name the place.”’ And he pointed 
out the work that had been done by The Institute 
for Research in Social Science, under the late 
Howard Odum. Nowhere had more searching 
studies been made of Southern life; nowhere 
could a survey of a culture have been made more 
objectively, especially Continued on Page 104 


Black Mountain: Folk-dancing vaca- 


tioners in the religious-resort country 


Nags Head: A beach party beside the 


surf, complete with barbecue and musi 








Gourmets aboard the krench liner Liberté often 
conclude that the hip is merely a seagoing enclosure 


for one of the world’s greatest restaurants 





The Best French Kood Afloat 


by Roger Angell 


@ Choosing a ship for a transatlantic crossing 1s very much like 


choosing a bride. The same attractions and considerations 
good looks, chic, stability, old acquaintance, advice of friends 
cost, simple availability—influence the prospective passenger 
that influence the weakening bachelor, Frequently the process 
of choice is such a mysterious and personal affair that many of 
the twenty-five shipping lines that operate a total of seventy 
two passenger ships on the North Atlantic run during the sum- 
mer season have only the vaguest guess as to what has moved 
a given tourist to book passage on one of their ships. This un- 
easy state of mind is not, however, visible among the executives 
of one large line, the Compagme Générale Transatlantique 
(which isknown tn this country as the French Line, and among 
its employees as “La Transat’). The French Line firmly be- 
lieves that most of the passengers who come aboard its liners 
Liberté, lle de France and Flandre—are attracted by the same 
ancient and excellent virtue that has brought many a bachelor 
to the altar: good cooking 

All large passenger ships, to be sure, are serious about the 
food they serve. Shipboard travelers are notorious eaters. Meal 
times on board can be the most pleasant and memorable 
moments of a crossing—or the dreariest. A man on a ship must 
eat what is offered, and five to eight days of indifferent or bad 
cooking can destroy his morale as efficiently as a bout of ma/ 
de mer, But these are mere platitudes of high-seas gastronomy 

There is another, more imaginative way to approach the sub- 
ject— with a philosophy. This philosophy recognizes that first- 
class passengers on a liner enjoy conditions close to those that 
exist in the gourmet’s dream of the Celestial City. They are 
hungry. They are relaxed, cut off from the hurries and harries 
of the daily world, with little to distract them from eating of 
thinking about eating. They can eat long, complicated meals 


without worrying about the ensuing check or the ensuing sleept- 


ness. Why not, then, make it possible for them to order just indré Papion (right), chef de cuisine of the Liberté, is shown in 
ibout any dish known to gastronomy, whether or not tt appears the ship's First Class dining room surrounded by creations of his staff. His Boeut 
on the menu? Why not offer them the very best in cooking, the i la Ficelle, young pigeon en casserole Clamart, Prague 
very best in service, and encourage them to be persnickety, even ham en croute w any dish requested —will match the best in France 
imperial, over ingre dients, sauces, styles of cooking and the fhove: A gala dinner at the table of Captain Chupin 
order of courses? kor this Continued on Page &U 
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Continued from Page 78 

privilege, charge them nothing. And 
finally, permit them to accompany 
these meals with great vintage wines 
at a cost well below dry-land prices. 

This concept of the Divine Right 
of Diners is, of course, French in 
origin. It is practiced nowhere more 
sedulously than in the kitchens and 
great dining rooms of the liners of 
the French Line. 

On a recent eastbound crossing of 
La Transat’s flagship, Liberté, | set 
myself the cheerful task of testing 
this system of oceanic epicurism for 
six days. Like all successful philoso- 
phies, I discovered, it creates changes 
in the habits of its disciples. Every- 
one on board, of course, talked 
about the food. But their conversa- 
tion changed as the days went by, 
becoming informed, 
critical. The woman 


more more 


from Provi- 
the table next to 
mine announced on the first night 
that she planned to eat nothing but 
steak during the voyage (“Because 
the French do it so well’’), and or- 
dered from the menu a broiled sir- 


dence seated at 


loin Bercy, a green salad, an éclair 
and coffee. Three days later I discov- 
ered her on the promenade deck de- 
scribing to her neighbor in the next 
deck chair the Truite de Torrent au 
coulis d’écrevisses she had ordered 
the night before, and advising her 
neighbor to order a bouillabaisse 
instead of just going directly on from 
the Marennes oysters to the Que- 
nelles de Brochet. Two days later 
she confided to me at lunch that she 
was just having a bite of Hungarian 
crabmeat, a cassoulet of duckling 
Toulousain and a fresh apple. “It 
doesn't do to overeat,”’ she said with 
the air of a classic bonne bouche. 
“Just give me one main dish per- 
fectly prepared and I’m much hap- 
With a nice 
Have you tried that 1947 Chateau 
Cos d’Estournel?” 


pier wine, of course. 


This is an old story to maitres 
d’hotel and waiters on the Liberté. 
“At first,” one of the former told 
me, “a good many of the Americans 
order entirely from the menu. Some 
are afraid to try new dishes. Others 
eat too much at first, overdoing the 
pleasures of the table. Most of them 
eat loo quickly They are nervous— 
trop chargés. But after a day or two, 
they are used to it all. On se calme. 
The new ones have learned from us 
and from the veteran travelers to 
order what does not necessarily ap- 
pear on the menu, a specialité, If we 
find they are a little shy of something 
new, we start them on a simple pot- 
au-feu, Nearly everyone likes a pot- 
au-feu. Everyone begins to eat more 
slowly. A gentleness descends, which 
is the real 


pleasure of enjoying 


haute cuisine.” 


PRBHUARY 


I had noticed this same process. 
For the first day or two, it is hard 
not to order entirely from the First 
Class menu when one is faced with 
its truly staggering depth of choice: 
Eight or ten hors d'oeuvres, three 
rare soups and then . . . egg dishes, 
fish dishes, a special French dish, an 
entree, a dozen vegetables, pasta, a 
roast, steaks and chops from the 
charcoal grill, a dozen meats and 
fowls and terrines from the cold 
buffet, four or five salads, cheeses, 
stewed fruits and fresh fruits, and 
many, many desserts. And who can 
skip sensibly from the Malossol 
caviar to the entree of sweetbreads 
in Banyuls wine when it means over- 
looking a browned onion soup in 
port wine, when it means ignoring a 
fish dish like filets of Ostend sole 
Frangois I*" or a French specialty 
like young pigeon 
Clamart ? No wonder one starts out 
by sticking to the menu, by over- 
eating. 


en casserole 


Continued on Page 82 





Cotes de \ ‘au 
Dauphinoise 


@ Take four fine veal chops 
of the first cut, about an inch 
thick. Season with salt, freshly 
ground pepper. Cook in but- 
ter over a slow fire in a sauté 
pan. When cooked d point, 
about 12-15 minutes on each 
side, scrape the pan with a 
scant de 


Die,” a light, dry, white wine, 


cup of “Clairette 
adding a little concentrated 
veal stock. Let the stock re- 
duce, strain, add a small piece 
of butter and keep hot. 
Cover the chops with a 
fondue preparation to which 
has been added a good half 
cup of boiled ham cut in fine 
julienne fashion and sautéed 
quickly in butter. Put under 
the broiler untilnicely browned, 
Place the chops on a serving 
platter, pour over them the 
sauce that has been kept hot, 
and garnish with clusters of 
small, whole mushrooms, 
sautéed in butter with a small 
quantity of chopped shallots 
and bound with cream. 
The Fondue: To *% cup but- 
ter, melted, add | scant cup 
of flour, stirring constantly. 
Add pepper, 
Stir in one pint of milk. After 


salt, nutmeg. 
25 minutes of cooking, add 5 
egg yolks lightly beaten and 
; freshly 


Parmesan cheese. 


i; cup of grated 
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The process of specializing, of 


slower and more enjoyable eating, 
sets in during the evening meal on 
the day after sailing. This is the first 
dinner at which formal dress is 
worn. The big dining room, with its 
illuminated gray-stone columns, its 
high, curved central ceiling, its 
bright murals, wears a festive look. 
There are bright bouquets of fresh 
flowers at every table, a big center- 
piece of flowers and baskets of fruit. 
Evening gowns swirl down the big 
central staircase. Necks crane—to 
look at the clothes, to look at the 
special dishes at the next table. 
Champagne corks pop, stll-wine 
corks are drawn and sniffed. The 
guests for the purser’s dinner arrive 
together from cocktails in the lounge, 
adding to the atmosphere of party 
night. Four or five waiters gather 
around a buffet like attending sur- 
geons as a specialité, a Prague ham 
en crotte, is carved. Conversation, 
subdued until now by self-conscious- 
ness and those strangers across the 
table, suddenly leaps to life. Later, 
the fancy desserts make their ap- 
Alaskas, Jubilées, Voilé 
a l’Orientale, Orange Jaffa made 


pearance 


into a whole fairy tree of sherbet and 
meringue. Liqueurs flame up from 
crepes suzette platters, filling the en- 
tire room with richness. And then 
your own maitre appears, as he does 
at every meal, asking how you liked 
your soufflé, your Bar au Chablis, 
and suggesting a specialité for the 
next day: “A steak Rossini, per- 
haps? A Boeuf a la Ficelle? Do you 
know that, Monsieur and Madame? 
Ah, then you must try it. Itis a rump 
steak of very good flavor hung by a 
string into a rich stock and poached 
exactly sixteen minutes for each 
pound of its weight. It 1s extréme- 
ment rare on the inside, a true boeuf 
al’ Anglais. Y ou wish to try it? Good! 
And with that, perhaps a light des- 
sert—a pineapple sherbet? Fruit 
with Kirsch? Just right! Ah, you 
wish to try the snails some day. Cer- 
fainement. But Madame will permit 
me to serve her the snails forlunch 

not at night, | beg. Not if Madame 
is going dancing. The garlic, you 
know.” He smiles, writes down your 
order, wishes you a pleasant evening 
in the cabaret. As you finish your 
coffee, you are startled to discover 
you have been at table two hours. 


Gentleness has descended indeed. 


Conversation about food on 
French Line ships is not confined to 
the passengers. On my voyage 
aboard the Liberté | found that al- 
most every member of the crew I 
talked to—deck officers, pursers, 
bartenders, room stewards—dis- 
cussed gastronomy with both alac- 


PFEBRUARY 





rity and conviction. The chief pur- 
ser, an intelligent, sharp-nosed Nor- 
man named Robert Bellet, told me 
one day about the new generation of 
American travelers. ““! am more and 
more astonished,” he said, “to find 
how much Americans know about 
good food. In many cases it is as 
much or more than Frenchmen. Of 
course there are always newcomers, 
whom we have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to fine cooking. But when 
these same people return from Eu- 
rope a few weeks later, they have 
usually acquired a surprising knowl- 
edge of our cuisine. They have 
learned a bit about wines. They have 
begun a new attitude toward cook- 
ing which they will never forget. 
And then, of course, we have our old 
friends, our regulars—Americans 
who are making their eighth or 
tenth or twentieth crossing with us. 
Why do they come? Not for the fast 
crossing—one can always fly, alors. 
Not for the comfort, for all modern 
ships are comfortable. No, it is for 
the food and, I believe, the service. 
Perfect service, you see, gives a feel- 
ing of personal attention that makes 
fine cooking even happier.” 

It was one of these regulars—a 
Philadelphia importer making his 
twelfth crossing with La Transat 
who drew my attention to a detail 
of the service. ““Have you ever no- 
ticed,” he asked me, “that you never 


Continued on Page 94 





Bar au 
Chablis 


@ Bar is not available here, 
so select a fine striped bass, 
Have it split. Wash, sponge 
dry and season with salt and 
pepper. Make a marinade 


of aromatics (carrots, celery, 





fresh fennel, parsley, minced | 
fine, thyme and laurel leaves). 
Moisten with Chablis. This 
must marinate for at least two 
hours. Then bake the fish 
with the aromatics in a gentle 
oven, basting occasionally. 

When the fish is cooked 
(about *4 hour) strain the 
sauce -and reduce one half. 
Stir in a piece of butter and 
fresh cream 

Place the bass on a serving 
platter. Pour over some of the 
sauce. At the last moment, 
sprinkle with finely chopped 
fines herbes (chervil, chives, 
parsley). Serve a sauce boat 
of the remaining sauce on the 


side. 
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the design at once.” This liking for 
clegant simplicity expressed itself clearly 
in the clothes she chose for the Carib- 
bean many of the light frocks 
came from Horrockses, the suits were 
by Stiebel and the hats by Madame 
Simone Mirman. But it is in her shoes, 
perhaps most of all, that the Princess 
expresses her elegance of style. She 


is just over five feet in height, and takes 


tour 
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size 4% in shoes, a proportion well 
fitted to show off the decorative, high- 
heeled shoes made for her by Rayne’s, 
the Court shoemakers of Bond Street. 

Dress shows, theater parties, races— 
those are the routine pleasures of the 
leisured women of Britain’s upper 
classes. They are part of the Princess’s 
life, but they by no means describe it 
wholly, as they might the lives of some 
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of her contemporaries. The treadmill 
of official engagements, the daily 
strain of being on a public stage, ob- 
served and examined, separates her 
at once from her acquaintances. The 
deep seriousness that parallels her 
gaiety expressed itself in the second 
crisis of her life (the first was the 
death of her father), the ending of her 
enigmatic relationship with Town- 
send. Its public circumstances are 
well known, and need not be told 
again: the King’s choice of an 
equerry, the close affection—almost 
a father-son affection—that grew 
between them, and finally Town- 
send’s divorce. What happened 
afterward must, however, remain of 
historic as well as personal interest. 

The Royal Family was distressed 
for Townsend when the divorce took 
place. The King had died earlier in 
the year, but the rest of the family 
felt that he would have understood 
and sympathized with Townsend's 
misfortune. Divorce is still formally 
disapproved of in royal circles, and 
the divorcee remains outside the pale 
But 
tolerance today is greater than it 


of certain ceremonial events. 


once was for the aggrieved party in 
a divorce suit. Sir Anthony Eden is 
divorced; his remarrtage had the 
blessing (socially as important as 
the religious benediction) of Sir 
Winston Churchill. Even the con- 
ventions allowed Townsend to re- 
main persona grata with the Royal 
Family after the divorce. 

But there was a deeper reason for 
his continued intimacy with the fam- 
ily. In the first years of their friend- 
ship, Townsend might have said of 
Margaret what Othello said of Des- 
demona: 


Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 

Still questioned me the story of my 
life 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, 
fortunes 

That I have pass’ d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish 
days 

To the very moment that he bade me 
tell it, 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous 
chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and 
field, 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the 
imminent deadly breach, 

... This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

... My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of 
sighs. 


Friendship, tenderness, sympathy 
and love—they are all aspects of a 
communion. To be young in the 
Scottish hills, to be alone and at ease 
in the privacy of natural beauty, and 








to be together constantly with the 
opportunity of mutual understand- 
ing, are idyllic circumstances for the 
fostering of sympathy and tender- 
ness and affection. A French news- 


paper, commenting on what it called 
“L’affaire Margaret et Townsend,” 
said of him, 

Il possédait sur les prétendants de 
la princesse le premier des atouts; il 
était la. (He had a trump over all 
the suitors of the Princess; he was 
there !) 

It was indeed an advantage to 
Townsend, a trump over the suitors, 
that “he was there.”’ Access is a vital 
factor in promoting friendship; fa- 
miliarity breeds affection. But there 
must also be “to give satiety a fresh 
appetite—loveliness in favor, sym- 
pathy in years, manners and beau- 
ties.”” In these respects—even taking 
into account the fifteen years’ differ- 
ence in their ages which the Prin- 
cess’s early maturing tended to oblit- 
erate—Townsend and Margaret 
were harmonious. 


To both of them the death of 


George VI was a shattering personal 
blow. Each lost in him a friend and 
protector. Each faced an uncertain 
future. The search for Our Heavenly 
Father is, in a sense, the transcend- 
ent expression of filial love on earth, 
And thus it is that from the moment 
of her father’s death Princess Mar- 
garet, always a religious person, 
deepened her devotions, sometimes 
in the company of Townsend, him- 
self a man of profound faith. Ad- 
versity strengthened their attach- 
ment to each other, and the solemn 
ceremonies of the Church gave it a 
private sacrament. 

But the affinity between Town- 
send and Margaret had begun to at- 
tract attention. Whispers from the 
Court, whispers from the press, be- 
came a mutter and then a rumor. At 
last, in June, 1953, when a New 
York newspaper referred to Group 
Captain Townsend as a potential 
husband for the Princess, public 
speculation in Britain became al- 
most as intense as it had been during 
the Mrs. Simpson-Duke of Windsor 
episode. 

The Queen Mother had intended 
that Townsend should become 
Comptroller to the Queen Mother 
at Clarence House, now the resi- 
dence of Princess Margaret. Sud- 
denly the plan was canceled. Ar- 
rangements already had been made 
for Townsend to go with the Queen 
Mother and the Princess to Rho- 
desia. Instead, he was appointed 
Equerry in Waiting to the Queen on 
a visit to Northern Ireland. 

Who was responsible for these 
abrupt changes? Apart from the 
Queen and the Queen Mother, it is 
certain that Sir Winston Churchill 


and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
a voice in these alterations. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the ecclesiasti- 
cal leader of the Established Church, of 
which the Queen is the head. He is the 


nocence, of high or low estate. The 
answer is always “No.” 

The Archbishop's attitude was de- 
termined by high considerations of re- 
ligion. Sir Winston Churchill, who had 


posed an ancient expedient to remove 
from the monarch’s presence a cham 
berlain who seemed to have exceeded 
his duties: exile. Exile in modern terms 


Townsend was sent to Brussels as air 


guardian of public morality, the exem- 
plar of private piety. The Anglican 
Church excludes from religious mar- 
riage all persons whose first spouse is 
still alive. No question of guilt or in- 


tried to dissuade Edward VIII from 
conduct which threatened the prestige 
of monarchy, was deeply concerned 
that it should never again be brought 
into public question. Sir Winstan pro- 


attaché to the British Embassy. The 


exile was not without amenities—es 
pecially the Embassy private telephone 
to London. But anyone who has evet 
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loved and has been torn from the 
loved one will be able to imagine the 
anguish of this brutal separation. 

“Reflect!” said Churchill the 
statesman. **Meditate!"’ said Doctor 
Fisher, the prelate. And so Princess 
Margaret, separated from Town- 
send by the hesitations of State and 
the scruples of the Church, sought 
refuge in those very institutions. 
Once again she took part in public 
engagements—the State Opening of 
Parliament, a visit to a Royal Com- 
mand performance, the reception 
with her mother of five hundred or 
so debutantes in the Palace drawing 
room, a visit to a coal mine. 

At the same time, she applied her- 
self to religious meditation. During 
Lent, she went with her lady in wait- 
ing to St. Paul’s Vicarage, Knights- 
bridge, to hear Lenten lectures. In 
the spring of 1953 she attended 
eleven lectures given by the Bishop 
of Kensington at St. Paul’s Church 
on “The School of Religion.” (The 
Princess has a genuine interest in 
theology. She reads books on re- 
ligion, she enjoys the society of 
younger clergymen, like the Rev. 
Simon Phipps, an ex-officer, the son 
of a Gentleman Usher at Court, who 
took Holy Orders to become curate 
of a small parish church.) 
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In any case, even if the Princess 
insisted on marrying Townsend, she 
could not have done so, under Brit- 
ish law, without the’ Queen’s con- 
sent before August 21, 1955, her 
twenty-fifth birthday. And she had 
the further obligation to give the 
Privy Council a year’s notice of her 
intention to wed. 

Would the Princess marry a com- 
moner like Townsend? That was 
another question that agitated dem- 
ocratic Britain during this period. 
Apart from a few cranks, no one 
suggested that Townsend's middle- 
class social origin was a factor in the 
Princess's ultimate decision not to 
marry him. The changes in the struc- 
ture of British society during the 
past fifty years are such that titles 
in themselves are no longer a meas- 
ure of social merit or distinction; 
and the Princess, with her lucid 
mind and penetrating intelligence, 
would certainly be the first to reject 
an outdated snobbery. What is posi- 
tive is that despite all the bullying 
and hectoring and cajoling of the 
press, the Princess waited and medi- 
tated and finally decided with the 
determined inner sang-froid which 
is the counterpart of her external 
gaiety. As for Townsend, quickly 
and with great dignity, he disap- 
peared like a minor character in a 
novel from the public scene, briefly 
noticed by the Press when he an- 
nounced his intention to make a 
world-tour in a Land Rover. 

In the meantime, one by one, her 
closer friends were getting married, 
the rumored suitors among them. 
The last of these was Mark Bonham 
Carter, a publisher, whose society 
the Princess enjoyed because, like 
his mother, Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter, he was an accomplished con- 
versationalist. In June, 1955, with a 
minimum of advance publicity, he 
married Lady St. Just. 

The marriage of a friend when 
you are young is like an amputation. 
Something familiar and personal 
has been removed, and there are 
tears as well as smiles in the occa- 
sion. The intimacy is broken, and 
will never be recovered. And for 
those who remain unmarried there is 
a special loneliness. The telephone 
call, the relaxed gossip, the private 


fun—all that is ended. The face 
you've known so well for the last ten 
years—gone. Somebody else has 


come onto the stage, and from now 
on you are the intruder. 

But the duties and distractions of 
Royalty move onward insistently 
Last September the Princess began 
her second Colonial Tour: Kenya, 
Uganda, Mauritius; 
and exciting 
weeks she smiled her way through 


Tanganyika, 


through strenuous 
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countless receptions, saw the danc- 
Machakos, took tea with 
farmers in Kenya and shook hands 
with freed slaves in Zanzibar. All 
this she did with energy, grace and 
aplomb, and fully justified what a 
British newspaper wrote of her on 
her return 


ers of 


“It is no exaggeration to 
describe the tour from which Prin- 
cess Margaret has just returned as a 
personal triumph. Even allowing 
for that mystic appeal of monarchy 
to the heart... much in the success 
of a Royal progress still depends on 
the personality of the central figure. 
In most trying circumstances Prin- 
cess Margaret has been an outstand- 
ing Royal She has 
visited territories of the Queen where 
multiracial 


ambassador. 


fer- 
the outcome of which no one 


relations are in a 
ment, 
can foresee. Her part has been to 
give them as an objective a unity of 
heart and feeling which can rise 
above race and above party. She has 
infused into the inevitable formali- 
ties a warm humanity by her own 
highly individual charm, her inquir- 
ing mind, and her obvious enjoy- 


ment in everything which she saw. 


PLUNTAL’S FIRST 
\MERICAN 
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1913, and installed his son, Mr. An- 
war Khan, the present rah. 

In his heyday, Mr. Anwar Khan 
was the best polo player in these 
parts, and under his captaincy the 
Punialis rode to victory year after 
year. Outside of his palace there is a 
polo field, and beyond it the farms 
of Sher Qila rise in golden terraces. 
The polo field is two hundred yards 
by thirty yards, shorter and much 
narrower than those in America. At 
what we midfield 


would call the 


Stripe, it swerves a little; the rah sits 
at the outside corner, commanding 
a view of both goals. In Punial, the 
rules of polo are altogether untram- 
meled with a horse 


Anyone can 


play, and only by fortuity are the 


two teams equal; you can hook an 
opponent’s mallet and horsewhip 
his pony; you can catch the ball, 
and you can be tackled. Polo games 
are not 


“scheduled”; they are ““de- 


clared,” like war 

In Punial, they play polo only in 
the winter, so | didn’t see a game, 
but in Gilgit, when I had returned 


there, polo was declared, and a 
Puniali horseman stole the show. He 
Four, a Mr. Mohammed 


His pony was splay-backed, so 


was No 
Beg 
slow that it never managed to over- 


take the ball 


Mohammed himself 


The Queen has reason to be proud 
of her sister, and the diverse races of 
the Commonwealth are in her debt.” 

But when the courtiers depart and 
the doors close behind them the per- 
sonal problems remain. With Prin- 
cess Margaret's twenty-fifth birth- 
day and her renunciation of Town- 
send, the second phase of her life 
came to a close. No longer a child, 
no longer a beginner in the social 
world of adult men and women, she 
faces a life in which she has known 
the sharpest pain that those who 
love can know—the pain of separa- 
tion, for all time. 

Do you remember the letter she 
wrote on March 2nd, 1944, to qual- 
ify for her hostess badge in the Girl 
Guides”? 

ws 1 shall do my very best to 
bring a partner, and would Lord 
Tulip do?” 

No. Lord Tulip wouldn't do. Nor 
Lord Tulip’s friends. One by one 
they got married, and the Princess 
was left alone. 

4 I shall do my very best to 
bring a partner.” 

It was the wistful hope of the gay 


but sad Princess. THE END 


was dirty, ragged, and unkemptly 
bearded, the sorriest polo player | 
from the 


who were quite nobby in 


hope to see—a far cry 
others, 
white breeches, red helmets and red 
waistcoats 

Pakistani soldiers 


sideline, 


A platoon of 


was on the and when- 
ever Mohammed went toddling by, 
they and teased 


hooted, whistled, 


him, until he couldn't stand it any 


longer; in a rage, he galloped along 
the sideline and swung his mallet at 
the soldiers’ heads. A soldier pulled 
the mallet from Mohammed's hand; 
Mohammed jumped from his horse 
to retrieve it; another soldier jumped 
onto the field; and, presently, he and 
Mohammed were squared off, chok- 
ing each other at arm’s length, 

The game went on unabated. Polo 
balls, 


about them, as they fought in the cen- 


ponies, and players swirled 
ter of thefield. After some minutes, the 
men were separated, and later, when 
Mohammed 


was given a severe chewing-out by 


the game had ended, 
the rah 

“If you must play polo,” said the 
rah testily, ““get some breeches. Get 
a waistcoat. And get them cleaned, 
for heaven's sake 


beard 
the future.” 


And clip your 
Let’s have no more of this in 


Mohammed salaamed, and shrank 
away. In 
been 
games is still the game of kings. 


Punial, where polo may 


have invented, the 


king of 


THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS: THEATER 


Hell's Kitchen to Broadway. in 3 Acts 


by John Knowles 


@ Last November 7, | went tothe New York 
opening of one of the most eagerly awaited 
plays in many years, Eugene O'Neill's in- 
transigently tragic Long Day's Journey into 
Night. It is the story of his own haunted 
youth, and portraying O’ Neill was a young 
actor who had come from nowhere to win 
this prized dramatic role, Bradford Dillman. 

it was such an opening night as the 
dreams of young actors are made on. There 
were twelve curtain calls, halted only by 
turning on the house lights. Immediately 
after, Dillman was engulfed in his dressing 
room by excited friends, and led along a 
route strewn with congratulations to Sar- 
di’s. A little later he and the other members 
of the cast appeared at a glittering party 
which quickly became exuberantas the news- 
papers arrived. Long Day's Journey into 
Night was described as “a great evening in 
the American theater,” a “masterpiece.” 
The acting was called “stunning,” “in- 
spired.”’ Bradford Dillman read about “the 
tremendous impact of his performance,” 
about his “handling of the exceedingly 
difficult soliloquies with swift, sensitive 
skill”; he found that he, with the play and 
the other principals, was “magnificent.” 

A year and a half earlier | had gone to 
another opening night, of the Paul Muni 
hit, Inherit the Wind. Bradford Dillman was 
also in that one; I glimpsed him several 
times, one head among a crowd of heads 
which surged on and off the stage. I was par- 
ticularly interested in how he handled him- 
self because he was wearing my shoes. We 
were both struggling in the arts, he in the 
theater, | in writing, and we shared an 
apartment in Hell’s Kitchen. 

But an actor can’t return to Hell’s Kitchen 
after a Broadway opening, even if he is just 
one of forty-five supernumeraries, so when 
the curtain came down on Inherit the Wind 
Brad and I went to Sardi’s. There was no 
visible response from the doorman. We 


a 


Bradford Dillman of O'Neill's Leng Day's Journey into Night revisits Hell's Kitchen 


were shunted upstairs, which we knew to be 
the theatrical equivalent of Elba. But time, 
we told each other, would tell. A year and 
a half later, on the night Long Day's Jour- 
ney into Night opened, time told. 

In between, there was Hell’s Kitchen. The 
name was right; in most artistic careers 
there is a hell’s kitchen in one form or an- 
other. Ours consisted of four “rooms"’: a 
living room which became Brad's bedroom 
at night, a kitchen, a bedroom with just 
enough space for one bed, and a “dressing 
room” the size of a respectable closet. The 
bathtub was in the kitchen, next to the sink 
These rooms were strung one behind the 
other; the living room had two windows 
overlooking a junk yard, and the only other 
window, at the far end of the flat, looked 
out On something so miserable that we al- 
ways kept the shade down. In fact we rarely 
opened it at all except to throw out a mouse 
we had trapped in the corn-flakes box. 

This was all we could do about the mice 
At first we set a trap in the kitchen. But late 
one night, with the apartment black, there 
was a sickening snap. Brad on one side of 
this tragic noise and | on the other each ex 
claimed chokingly, “What was that!” 
Finally | talked him into investigating. It 
had been a mouse. We hadn't envisaged 
what it would be like actually to kill one. So 
after that we threw them out the window 

But we were ruthless with the cock- 
roaches, once they reached the size of liz- 
ards. | found a powder which was advertised 
as having freed the House of Representa- 
tives from them, and we put a small mound 
of it in front of every crack in the apartment 
The beauty of this powder was that at first 
it only made the cockroaches extremely 
sick, so that they then crawled away home 
to die instead of succumbing in plain sight 

It was all pretty toilsome, and this was 
what we were reduced to... fighting vermin in 
the slums. What a comedown from our first 


meeting! At Yale, Brad had been the lead 
ing actor of the drama club, and | was an 
editor of the college paper. In the false dawn 
which University life can be, we were both 
coming up like thunder, | remember a 
session of the newspaper board at which we 
casually tossed into the air the most cele 
brated names in America and found reasons 
why none of them would really do as the 
speaker at our annual banquet. Eisenhower 
wasn't quite big enough. The next year he 
had fleshed out satisfactorily, and was given 
the nod, 

In this callow Elysium I went one night to 
review a college production of a play by 
Thomas Wolfe called Mannerhouse. A\ 
though he had been dead for many years, 
this was the play’s first performance, After 
reading it I felt | understood why, Its sym 
bolism fell as heavily as the pillar which in 
the last act the hero pulls down upon him 
self. So I came to the theater wondering if 
there would be anything good I could think 
of to say about it. For the first half hour 
while speech after windy speech flooded out 
there was nothing. Then an actor appeared 
with the kind of vital, sharply cut face 
which imprints its emotions on the back wall 
of the theater. His speeches can’t have been 
that much better than everyone else's. Jt was 
just that he seemed possessed by them, bi 
lieved and lived every word of them and 
thus enabled us to do 80 too. | looked up hi 
name in the program and went back to writ 
that “Bradford Dillman rescued the eve 
ning.’ Curtain 


Act Two opened several years later in the 
shadow of the doomed Third Avenue El in 
New York. Out of a murky movie hous 
came Bradford Dillman, looking like a 
stripling foreign correspondent in a huge 
Marine trench coat. | ran into him on the 


sidewalk 


Continued on Page 122 
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THE ANTIC ARTS: 


MOVIES 





Tennessee Williams’ Baby Doll 


by Harry Kurnitz 


@ Mr. Tennessee Williams’ preoccupation 
with the mating habits, social patterns, cul- 
tural drive and mental health of the Gallant 
South is by now one of the established 
phenomena of show business, having been 
exhibited on stage and screen in such more 
or less memorable items as The Glass 
Menagerie, The Rose Tattoo, A Streetcar 
Named Desire and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
In at least two of these affectionate remi- 
niscences he has had the notable assistance 
of Elia Kazan as director, and now these 
two major talents have joined forces again 
in Baby Doll, an original screenplay by Mr. 
Williams, produced and directed by Mr. 
Kazan for his independent company, New- 
town Productions, released by Warner 
Brothers. All of these corporate and in- 
dividual entities, I suspect, will profit greatly 
by their undertaking, because Baby Doll is 
as vicious a movie as you are likely to en- 
counter from here on in, It is also a very 
exciting piece of work, shrewdly made for 
the high dollar, and, barring a few queasy 
moments, I enjoyed it very much. 

The story, or as much of it as will go 
through the mails, takes place in Lower 
Mississippi, and in Baby Doll that’s pretty 
low, most of the backgrounds and persons 
depicted being in such an advanced state of 
moral and physical decomposition that 
early burial would seem advisable. It is 
based on 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, a 
one-act play of Mr. Williams’ youth, and 
it has been authentically filmed, as is Mr 
Kazan's custom, in and around Benoit, 
Miss. The townspeople are even given 
credit for their co-operation as extras and 
bit players, and while I have no way of 
knowing what they think of Baby Doll in 
its finished state, sight unseen I wouldn't 
mind entering a bid for the tar-and- 
feathers concession the next time the 
friendly Warner Brothers representative 
comes to town. 

In the opening shots of Baby Doll the 
expert and fluent Mr. Kazan treats us to 





some edifying views of the Delta, the old 
homestead and the adjoining garbage, and 
then a character named Archie (and, 
brother, | mean character!) is seen avidly 
boring a hole in an intervening bedroom 
wall so that he may enjoy a furtive worm’s 
eye peep at his wife, a rompered, long- 
legged blonde beauty who is sleeping in a 
baby’s crib with her thumb in her mouth. 
Archie, in addition to those facets of his 
manly character thus revealed, is a sullen, 
incompetent drunk with firebug tendencies. 
Baby Doll, his kissless bride, is a notably 
backward cotton blossom, sumptuously 
endowed by nature, who customarily starts 
the day with a nourishing breakfast consist- 
ing of two aspirin tablets and a bottle of 
warm Coca-Cola. As is prescribed in Wil- 
liams’ Law, the happy couple inhabit an 
ancient, mouldering mansion complete with 
rotting floors, refuse on the lawn and 
crystal chandeliers, generously sharing the 
good life with Aunt Rose Comfort, a senile 
connection who gets her kicks by visiting 
dying old ladies in the County Hospital and 
gorging herself on their chocolates, This 
snug harbor is rudely invaded, in due 
course, by an upstart Sicilian, a “foreigner 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, named Silva 
Vacarro, and inasmuch as his only discern- 
ible moral shortcomings are a taste for 
sadism and advanced adultery, he looms 
right up as the hero of this peculiar piece 
Jumping seven or eight reels of A Child's 
Garden of Psychopaths and a fairly elemen- 
tary plot about blackmail and arson, Silva 
and Baby Doll wind up in the nursery 
while a gurgling noise on the sound track 
indicates that the Production Code is going 
down for the third and very possibly the 
last time. “I feel so calm,”’ murmurs Baby 
Doll when the Children’s Hour is over 
Well, | daresay my boiling point is lower 
than Baby Doll's, because by that time | had 
torn my program to shreds, bitten through 
the woodwork of the chair in front of me 


and swallowed a fairly expensive item of 














Carroll Baker: her acting is the hottest 
thing south of the Mason-Monroe line 


bridgework. The Holiday Award for Navi 
gation and Downhill Slalom goes this 
month to the unsung genius who gunned 
this one through the Breen Office 

Mr. Kazan has directed these selected 
readings from Krafft-Ebing with his ac- 
customed brilliance, and the writing of the 
piece, if not Tennessee Williams at his best, 
is still far above average. A stunning group 
of performers, moreover, act it to the hilt 
Carroll Baker, a newcomer except for a 
brief appearance in George Stevens’ giant 
Giant, is a young woman of compelling 
beauty and her squirmy, spioochy Baby 
Doll is the hottest thing south of the Mason 
Monroe line. Eli Wallach, a gifted actor al 
ready familiar to theater-goers in New York 
and London, makes his motion-picture 
debut as Silva Vacarro and | suspect that 
he is by now much in demand for repeat 
performances. He is dashing and attractive 
even managing to appear sympathetic from 
time to time, and in Baby Doll this last 1 
quite an achievement. Mildred Dunnock is 
Aunt Rose Comfort, only a casual variation 
on the gallery of loony old ladies of the 
Southland already portrayed by this gifted 
player, and Karl Malden as the noble and 
elegant Archie is a drooling horror of 
Academy Award proportions 

All these, and a couple of people who 
appear in minor roles, have one thing in 
common—they are all the product of the 
Actors Studio, a thespian fortress estab 
lished in New York by Mr. Kazan and some 
fellow refugees from the old Group Theatr 


which has already Continued on Page 103 
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seem to see anyone carrying dishes oul 
Come to think of 
| asked Henri Kernoa 
the cheerful maitre d'hétel principal of 
the Liberté 


of the dining room” 


it, | never had 


about this 
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takes your order, serves your food. 
The commis clears and carries the 
plates. But never a load of plates, 
never a trayful, for that is distract- 
ing and ugly. That is why you don’t 
notice him 

“You 


ued, * 


he contin- 
that the dining-room staff on 
a boat has a much harder job than 
in a hotel or restaurant because ev- 
eryone 


must realize,” 


on a boat comes to eat at 
once, or in two big crowds if we 
have a first and second serving. We 
Little 


teams and a big team. Our little teams 


handle this with our teams. 


Then the 
whole dining room is divided into 


are the waiter and commis, 


five sections, each under a separate 


maitre de rang—your headwaiter— 


and a sommelier. \t is their duty to 
speak to every diner at every meal, 
to see to his special orders and to see 
that all is correct and pleasing. Our 
big team is the whole staff—seventy- 
six waiters in First Class to handle 
a hundred and fifty-six tables. 
‘These 


Most 


have started as boys in a merchant- 


men are Careerists. 


marine school where they learned 


the rudiments. Then La 








Transat 
takes over. We send the boys to a 
special school for six months, where 
they learn languages and table wait- 
ing or whatever their specialty will 
be. Once on board, they are likely to 
Start as a commis or else move about 


from job to job—in the wine cellar, 


butchering, baking—so that they 
know all aspects of their work. This 
makes for understanding and team- 


work—the spirit that you must have 


on a ship and that is so sadly miss- 


ing on shore. Many of our waiters, 


of course, have attended 


a regular 
école hételier in Paris for a full two 


years. At least ninety per cent of 


them are (itularisés 


in the 
company and usually on the same 


steady 


ship. You see what | mean: it is a 


profession, It makes pride. We have 
men who were on the 
| was. We 


the old France 


Vormandie, as 
have men who were on 
They remember our 
famous chefs and maitres 
Naflrechoux, the 
who retired recently and who was 
Chefs like 
Maigrin and the epic Lindauer, the 


chef on the Paris and /le de France 


men like 
maitre principal 


known as ‘lArchiduc.’ 


who started a whole era of great 
cooking for the company. Ah, yes, 


ve have pride.” 


The more time | spent on board 
the Liherte 


begun to 


which increasingly had 
resemble in my mind 
vast, floating apparatus built to sur- 
round a kitchen and dining rooms 
the more anxious | became to meet 
its chef de cuisine, André Papion. He 
received me one morning in his great 
kitchen—a 


central medium-sized, 


plump-faced, red-cheeked man with 
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gentle brown eyes and a serious ex- 
pression. M. Papion had been work- 
ing with the saucier and his hands 
were covered with oil; rather for- 
mally, he presented his elbow for me 
After 


invited me on a tour of his domain. 


to shake he had washed, he 


We started in the central kitchen, a 


great rectangular chamber dom- 


inated at one end, as a teacher's desk 
dominates a classroom, by the all- 
important saucier’s table. Down one 
side ran the vast electric stove, 
a dozen or more cooks were 


at work 


where 
a place of steams and 
smells and brisk stirrings. Directly 
steam table, 
long table, 


the stacks of dishes and cups and 


opposite this was the 


behind which was the 
trays, that made up the serving area. 
( onnecting the two was a series of 
wickets, like bank-teller’s windows, 
name of a 


Hors 


where each 


each marked with the 


course— Poissons, Entremets, 
d’ Oeuvres, and so forth 
order could be quickly placed and 
At one end of the steam 


table | spied a 


picked up. 
small, odd-looking 


stove, at eye level. “For 


dishes,” M. 


gratin 


All 


Papion explained 


around me, different parts of en- 
tirely different meals were being 
prepared simultaneously: a giant 


cauldron of potage for today’s lunch 
being stirred, a heap of fresh oysters 
being shucked to form part of a 
sauce for the Captain’s Dinner the 
following night, breakfast eggs be 
ing taken out of boiling water to be 
carried immediately to the cabins of 
late the 


room we entered what appeared to 


risers. At the far end 


be a precise, 


kitchen 


smaller replica of tl 


main the Cabin Class 
kitchen 

A long passage extended forward 
or aft off each corner of the central 
kitchen, each passage lined with the 
rooms of the special departments 
that contribute to the assembly-line 
cooking. Every 


precision of fancy 


room gave off its own freshness, its 
own tantalizing odors: Butcher Shop, 
Poultry Room, Fruit Room, Hors 
d’Ocuvres Room, Grill Room, with 


its charcoal stoves roaring and glow- 


ing like a smithy, the Bakery, where 
all the breads and croissants and 
brioches are baked every day, the 
Patisserie (smelling like a candy 
shop), the Garde-Manger, where 


pdatés and terrines are prepared and 
food 


I began to feel 


distributed to other sections 
little 
Just off the 


we came upon two artists in their 


insane with 


hunger Garde-Manger 


studio—two chefs carefully at work 
upon a sugar sculpture. They were 


making a winter scene: snowbanks, 
snow-covered trees, a horse pulling 


by- 
All this in sugar, all 


a Sled and driver, mittened 


standers waving 


just to present the pdté de foie gras 


HOLEDAY 





to the Captain’s Table at the Gala 


Night Dinner, 
The chef took me at last back to his 


office, a small cabin dominated by a 
large, colored gastronomic map of 
France. Here | lit a cigarette—and im 


mediately regretted it when M. Papion 
offered me an ash tray that looked so 
antiseptic that | decided it had never 


been used before 


Opposite me on M 


lf 
ART 
AF 


lik Y¢ 





Vayrot< 


Papion’s desk I saw a vast chart, lined 
with dozens of columns and filled with 
hundreds of tiny, handwritten entries. 
: | his } 


question 


* said Papion in answer to my 
He sighed. “This is my paper 
Here | 


tem of 


work, my nomenclature must 


write in each individual food 


that is to be served in the day on this 


ship. As you can see, it is considerable 
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; 
day of a crossing. | 


upervise four en They do the work, they are the ones you they join us—a four-year apprentice- 
tire kitches the three passenger kitch hould see—men like René Minierf, the ship and then at least three years in fine 
ens and that of the crew. Every bite of chef comptable, Raymond Grangier, hotels or restaurants before they join 
food is written here, is known by me the assistant chef, Hervalet who is the La Transat. There is the secret of your 

Papion looked faintly embarrassed patisseur. Those men you saw at haute cuisine 

over this discussion of his duties and work—the poissonier, the saucier, the With some difficulty, | extracted M. 
suthority You must understand men at the grillade you don't get a Papion’s own professional background. 
he said quickly, “that | supervise, but staff like that easily. All of them are Now forty-eight years old, he was born 
the true work is done by others. Ther true professionals. All of them have in Nantes, where he served his appren- 
are a hundred and sixty-five in my staff at least seven years’ experience before  ticeship in the Restaurant Provost. He 
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moved on to Paris to the great HOétel 
Meurice and the Restaurant Viel. At 
twenty-two he joined the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique and, be- 
had 


served aboard the Paris, the France, 


fore he came aboard the Liherté, 


the Ile de France, and the Normandie— 
of the 
line’s great-name ships. He worked 
in all departments, served as a pois- 


almost a complete roster 


sonier, and was for ten years a chef 
before 
1936. 


garde-manger becoming a 
He has been the 
chef de cuisine on the company’s 
the Liberté, 1952, 


which means he is the head chef of 


sous chef in 


flagship, since 
the entire line and holds one of the 
great chef's posts of his country. 
both 
He belongs 
clubs like the Société 
the World 
La 


gastro- 


Papion is a man of honors, 
culinary and personal 
to gourmets’ 
des Cuisiniers in Paris, 


Epicureans in London and 
d'Or, a 


nomic confrérie 


Tripiére Norman 
At an international 
competition held by the latter or- 
ganization last April he won the first 


prix a’ honneur for his preparation of 


tripes a la mode de Caen. He is a 
Chevalier du Mérite Maritime and a 
holder of the Croix de Guerre and 


the Medaille de la 


Francaise 


Reconnaissance 
for Underground work. 

M. Papion’s uneasiness had been 
increasing as I extracted these facts 
from him, smiled 


but suddenly he 


shyly, delved in a desk drawer and 
extracted a dog-eared post card, 
which he extended to me. It was a 
note, congratulating him for a meal 
1949. 


the late leg- 
endary chef and proprietor of La 


he had cooked in 
Point, 


written by 
Fernand and 
Pyramide Restaurant in Vienne and 
the greatest cook of his generation. | 
realized, looking at Papion’s face, 
that this was his most prized honor. 

The chef carefully explained tome 
the difference in food between the 


various passenger classes. “The true 


difference,” he said, “lies in the mat- 
ter of choice. The preparation of 
food, of course, is exactly the same 


in Cabin and Tourist as it is in First 
Class. Perhaps there is less Dover 
Cabin 
They may get 
mutton in Tourist instead of French 
lamb. But it is excellent food, cooked 


sole and turbot served in 


Class than in First 


as well as we know how to cook it. 
No, 
not order specialties outside of First 
Class, Our 
great effort in First Class is in the 


the difference is that you can- 


except for pdtisseric 
preparation of the special orders 
Twice a day, in the afternoon and 
here 
Maitres d’Hotel from 


First Class to discuss the special or- 


hold a conference 


with all the 


evening, | 


ders they have received, to plan their 
preparation and presentation.” 

he told 
me, that the kitchen can prepare an) 


It almost literally is true, 











dish that is ordered. “I have been 
lucky,” he said. “Once last Decem- 
ber a man ordered Mole de Gua- 
jalote, an unusual Mexican turkey 
dish. We served it to him. Imagine!” 
he said, looking pained, “the man 
who had ordered it did not believe 
we could have made it just for him. 
He claimed it had been canned or 
frozen! Most people are more grate- 
ful. Once I was able to prepare a 
special Indonesian dish for a travel- 
Another day I filled a 


request for a type of cheesecake that 


ing diplomat 


is made in Hungary at Eastertime.” 

How, | wanted to know, did he 
do his marketing for this vast outlay 
of food, for this larder that could 
meet any demand” 

“We buy on both sides of the 
ocean,’ Papion said. “Each day the 
chef de 


plies and estimate our needs. Word 


vivre and | count our sup- 


is sent on to port of destination. We 
buy vegetables, eggs and fruit in 
both New York and Le Havre. Most 
of what we get is the best from each 
continent—trout, lobster and pom- 
pano in the States, for example, and 
sole, turbot and langouste in Eu- 
rope. The only difficulty is that we 
We must buy just 
before the sailing of the boat and it 
matter 
what the price. It hurts my sense of 


cannot bargain 


must be premier choix, no 
economy every time.” 

M. Papion showed me lists of sup- 
plies carried on every voyage: 14,000 
6,000 eggs, 6000 


» pounds of caviar, 


pounds of beef 
pounds of fish, ? 
forty differen’ .inds of cheeses, and 
so forth. “*’ ut you cannot tell from 


this.” he cried. “Come with me, I 
will show you 

| followed him down two com- 
panionways to a lower deck, to a 
locker room where we both put on 
heavy woolen coats with hoods. For 
the nexthalf hourl followed thechef 
through seventeen large refrigerator 
rooms, each kept at a different tem- 
perature—the bank vaults where the 


riches of the ship were stored. 
Papion showed me the French lambs 
hanging on hooks, that are used in 
First Class, and the visibly thinner 
lambs that 
“You 


sec,’ he said, twinkling, “the Amer- 


and smaller American 


go into Tourist Class dishes. 
ican lambs are like American diners. 
They hurry about too much. They 
run and exhaust themselves and be- 
come thin. But your beef, of course, 
better than 
ours. So we buy American beef.” 


is the other way around 


In the fish refrigerator there were 
huge, flat turbots swaying on hooks 
and looking like slabs of plywood, 
sole from Ostend, frogs’ legs from 
Japan, salmon from England and 
Norway, odd 


with 


from 


fish, 


Oregon, eels 


Mediterranean bulging 


eyes and spiny backs, for houilla- 


baisse. The charcuterie refrigerator con- 
tained hams from Italy, hams from 
Poland, hams from 


me. “Soon will be the season for our 
native cherries and fraises des bois.” 

Denmark, hams 
from Virginia and Bayonne. We went 
on: American water cress, winter beans 


Here, deep in the hold of this great 
ship, I decided I had found one of the 
true secrets of the French Line's mag- 
from Morocco, endive from Brussels, _ nificent cooking. Here, | realized, | was 
honeydew melons from Chile, pears 
from apples from 
“I must keep my eyes peeled 
when we reach Le Havre,” Papion told 
= 


looking not just at supplies, but at the 


Argentina, New very best groceries and meats and fish 


Jersey. and fruit that were to be had from all 


over the world. Surely, no restaurant 


It is happy for you that you 


possess the art of pleasing with delicacy. 
Jane Austen 
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on dry land could match this, As @ pas- 
senger, | felt oddly like an emperor for 
whose table the world had been str ipped 
Little the 
French magazine Réalités had recently 
the table of the 
the 


hierarchy of the Three Stars, among the 


of its treasures wonder 


announced that ° 


Liberté takes its place among 


ten greatest restaurants in France.” 
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down again, we were clocked at over 100! 
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Continued from Page 97 

I took leave of the chef outside the 
refrigerator where the cheeses are 
stored. As I left, | heard M. Pa- 
pion—the absolute master of 7000 
meals per day, the great chef of a 
great cuisine—turn to one of his 
workers and say, “I noticed only 
seven more Brie cheeses remaining. 
I must remember that. We are not 
too rich there.” 


I had this same feeling—of walk- 
ing in a treasure house, of inspecting 
the carefully selected riches of sev- 
eral continents—the next day when 
I visited the Liberté’s wine cellars in 
the company of Pierre Renard, the 
chef sommelier. We saw wines, 
liqueurs, champagnes, apeéritifs, 
whiskies by the dozens and hundreds 
and thousands of bottles—more 
than 7750 bottles of champagne 









Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 


alone, for champagne remains the 
most popular drink on ocean cross- 
ings. Heart of the cellar, of course, 
is the collection of 4700 vins fins— 
Burgundies, Bordeaux, Traminers 
and Rieslings, Arbois, Vins Rosés, 
Cotes du Rhone and others—each 
bottle cradled in its angled rack and 
kept at the proper temperature. 

M. Renard, a tall, grave patrician, 
took down one bottle after another, 
holding it in his fingers like a curator 
holding a piece of sculpture, and 
discoursed on its history and repu- 
tation. “We used to carry many 
aged wines,” he told me. “1924 and 
‘28 Bordeaux and such. But after 
each storm at sea each of these had 
to be put aside because of the sedi- 
ment it acquired. Now we have 
found that people prefer younger 
wines anyway. Tastes have changed. 
Thirty or forty years ago everyone 
wanted old wines, to go with the 
heavier meals they ate then. Now 
the 1947's or °49’s are preferred and 
I agree that they are better. It makes 
our selection and storage easier too. 

“You will not believe what I will 
tell you now, Monsieur, but it is 
true. You know that the Liberté 
used to be the German liner Europa 
and that she was given to the Com- 


cellar! I found it hard to believe, 
even of the Germans.” 

The sommelier told me that the 
French wines are selected by a six- 
man committee in Paris, a comité 
d’achat made up of great regional 
viniculturists and tasters. There is a 
separate comité that considers Bor- 
deaux wines alone. “Every major 
vintner sends samples to be consid- 
ered,” Renard said, “and we make 
our selection both for price and 
quality. You will appreciate that it 
is a matter of some importance to 
the vintner to have his wine chosen, 
both for reasons of publicity and for 
the simple honor of it.” 

1 asked this cool, distinguished 
man his opinion of American taste 
and knowledge of wines. 

“Improving,” he said. “Constantly 
improving. I like to think that it is at 
least in part due to our influence. Of 
course, we still find an occasional 
rare traveler who orders a bottled 
soft drink with a fine meal. In that 
case, Our sommeliers make so bold 
as to suggest a wine to them instead. 
But with delicacy, you understand; 
always with delicacy. In much the 
same manner, some of our waiters 
sometimes suggest to guests that 
they are permitted not to smoke 
with their meals.”’ Renard allowed 
himself a small smile. 

“There are milk drinkers 
Perhaps you have seen what some of 
our waiters do when they receive an 
order for milk during lunch or din- 
ner. They say, ‘Un verre de Mendes- 
France? 


too. 


Monsieur.’ 
Most passengers get the point, and 
then we have the privilege of intro- 
ducing them to an excellent wine at 
the next meal.” 


Certainement, 


As we were crossing the English 
Channel on the morning of my last 
day aboard this delightful, food- 
entranced ship, | encountered M. 
Bellet, the purser, who seemed to 
be in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. “Ah,” he said, crooking his 
finger at me. “Come with me. I have 
something to show you. Something 
special!’ 

In increasing puzzlement | fol- 
lowed him into his office, into his 
cabin and finally, into his small bath- 
room. Here Bellet swept the shower 
curtain aside and gestured dramati- 
cally: “Voila!” | looked down and 
saw ten broad, heavy crabs lying on 
the bottom of the shower stall. 

“Look at them!” Bellet said 
proudly. “Lovely, n’est-ce pas? They 
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NIGHT LIFE 
WITH MUSIC 


Continued from Page Ou 


is that some of the early bop talk has 
been integrated in the nation’s slang 
When you hear today that somebody 
gooled” you know that he fouled up 


something. A hip cat is neither a bone 


The suit that made Wash 
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ornament nor a feline; he is someone 
who digs something. And today, in 
sections of society far removed from 
music of any kind, it is common to 
hear many a sentence start, ‘Man, let 
me tell you something about .. .” 
When Sarah Vaughan, one of the 
early idols of the bop set, brought pain 
and despair to her following by desert- 
ing the jazz idiom to make records in a 


more commercial vein, one of her 
prophets demanded the reason. “I 
guess,” said Sarah, after some thought, 
“| just got tired of everybody calling 
me Man.” 

Whether or not it is true that life 
imitates art, as has been claimed, there 
can be little doubt that modern jazz 
imitated its audience rather than the 
other way around, Listeners in the 
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dark, cool boites speak not of love 
or alcohol, but of such musical in- 
tricacies as the flatted fifth. “The 
difference between us old jazz guys 
and these boppers,”’ says the stub- 
bornly traditional Eddie Condon, 
“is that they flat their fifths. We 
drink ours.” 

Still, at this writing, the sponsors 
of Birdland have a $2,000,000 yearly 
business. Not from the club alone, 
of course. Birdland hatched 
three music-publishing companies. 


has 


From the tiny egg has come as many 
recording firms. The bosses of the 
cellar club also manage musicians. 
And they have invaded the concert 
field both here and abroad. 

This year the “Birdland Presents” 
concert outfit is touring American 
cities, then will do Europe and the 
Orient. They are following the trail 
of another modern entre- 
preneur—a chap named Norman 


jazz 


Granz. Ten years ago Granz, with a 
capital of only thirteen dollars, 
staged his first Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic concert in Los Angeles. 
Now, he has his own recording 
companies; he has sent bop groups 
all over the world and he has a big 


advance sale for every concert. 
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As for America, small night clubs 
devoted exclusively to the cool new 


sounds exist almost everywhere. In 
recent years an entire new school ap- 
peared in California. “California 
Style” has become as recognizable a 
trade progressive music 
circles as Dixie or Chicago styles 
were some years ago. 


mark in 


New artists 
spring from nowhere and surprise 
“veteran” bop musicians with their 
tricks. Since they can surprise their 
own cult, it follows that they really 
jolt older showmen and night-club 
owners. One of the latter is Bill 
Miller, who has run many casinos 
and now has a place in Las Vegas. 
When Miller took over The Dunes, 
a big casino on The Strip, he could 
barely keep going until he began to 
feature progressive jazz bands. De- 
spite his years of experience, he was 
astonished at the result. “I knew 
about the band leaders,” he said in 
amazement, “but in each of these 
bands there are five or six musicians 
who all have big personal followings 
of their own.” 

Any student could have told Miller 
that fact of cool musical life long 
ago. The over-all audience for the 
new sounds has highly specialized 
cults. Each cult has its own particu- 
lar god. The average reader ts fairly 
hip on movie players, television fa- 
vorites, musical comedy or dramatic 
stars, and even the more publicized 
band leaders in jazz music. But how 
many have ever heard of a pianist 
named Bud Powell, who can pack 
any modern-music café? Who, aside 
from the aficionados, would fight his 
way into a cellar saloon to hear Bud 
Shank? Who has thrilled to Chico 
Hamilton? How many have listened 
to a man named Gerry Mulligan, or 
Oscar Peterson? What instrument 
does Illinois Jacquet play? 

Yet if any impresario put just 
these few musicians together for a 
single performance at, say Carnegie 
Hall, or any other big concert hall 
in America, it would be a sell-out— 
not once, but twice. Twice, because 
the bop impresarios have learned 
that, cultish though their audience 
may be, you can’t pack all of them 
into any ordinary theater. So the 
boppers run two concerts nightly. 
The first starts at around eight 
o'clock, finishes, the hall is cleared, 
and the performance is repeated 
shortly after 11 P.M. 

Further, many of these jazz con- 
certs are so oversold that the pro- 
moters have long since turned to 
selling “listening chairs.”’ Tickets for 
listening chairs entitle patrons to sit 
on the stage behind the artists. They 
can't see the musicians, but they 
don’t object. They're there to listen. 

There is disagreement as to when 
and where bop first was played in 





public. The place, possibly, was a Har- 
lem café called Minton’s, where, in 
1946, Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie 
and other stone-age stars experimented 
with the art. There was also an early 
bop concert in Greenwich Village which 
may not have been the first but was 
probably the funniest. 

This one was promoted by Monte 
Kay, now a manager of artists, and Mal 
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Braveman, a press agent who still de- 
votes considerable time to the true 
chords of the cool cats. During World 
War II Braveman and Kay rented a 
dance studio in Greenwich Village one 
Sunday night for ten dollars. The two 
young entrepreneurs made a two-dol- 
lar down payment 

“Then we goofed and forgot to pay 
the other eight dollars,” remembers 
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Fiji. Around-the-world 
travelers can connect in 
Australia for Europe, then 
return trans-Atlantic via 
Cunard, See your 


travel agent ! 





Braveman. “We went to all the hip dise 
jockeys and they plugged our big show 
all week. We went down to the hall that 
Sunday night and a couple of hundred 
people were milling about in the street. 
The dance studio was dark and locked, 
Monte and another guy boosted me up, 
I climbed the fire escape, broke a win 
dow, went in, turned on the lights and 


unlocked the doors, Everybody rushed 
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in. We had a fine concert and made 
almost $200.” 

Other bop operations have had 
beginnings as amusing. A medium- 
sized Greenwich Village café strug- 
gled along with girl shows, come- 
dians and dance bands 
in out-of-the-way Bar- 





a discovery qualifies any club owner 
for the bop Social Register.) 

As the audiences for the cool, new 
sounds increased, the music began 
to make cool, new converts on 
higher levels. Socialites and celebri- 
ties from other fields 
became entranced by 





row Street. Its name is 
the Café 
Much was lacking 


Bohemia. 


such as enough cus- 
One 
Charlie Parker stum- 
bled into the bar and 
ran up a bill of thirty- 
The Bird 


then discovered, to no 


tomers night 


three dollars 
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help your heart 


the music. Tallulah 
Bankhead, for in- 
stance, virtually for- 
got her own career to 
further the accom- 
plishments of jazz 
pianist Joe Bushkin. 
Bushkin and his 
group, with Tallulah 
“Yeading” the combo 








one’s surprise, that he 


didn’t have any 
money. He made a deal with the 
boss. He would come down a week 


from Sunday and play a modern 
jazz concert for free. 

The club owner painted a sign ad- 
vertising the Parker concert and put 
it out front. Parker didn’t show up, 
but the club was filled with bop fans 
and enough cool musicians showed 
up for a satisfactory concert. The 
Café 


formed itself into a downtown pal- 


Bohemia immediately trans- 


ace of bop and has been doing fine 
ever since. Today it can brag of its 
“discoveries.”’ (The ability to claim 
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from a ringside table, 
were the first attrac- 
tion at a club called The Embers. 
The Embers is a room opposite the 
East 54th 
St. The Embers building, in fact, is 
owned by El Morocco padrone John 
Perona. For years Perona had been 


chi-chit El Morocco in 


renting the premises to a variety of 
operators, all of whom were con- 
vinced that they could establish a 
swank café there and get the over- 
flow trade from El Morocco. None 
of them lasted. 

In 1951, Watkins and Levy, who 
had started The Royal Roost, re- 
vived their partnership to establish 
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a rendezvous for the cool faithful on 
the East Side. They leased Perona’s 
empty club. This time they spent 
$20,000 to create one of the most 
attractive clubs on the East Side, 
but with a West Side atmosphere. 
The room was built around modern 


jazz groups, featuring the best of 


the pianists. As on the West Side, 
Negroes were welcomed as both 
guests and entertainers. The partners 
figured hip cats would travel East for 
the true sounds. They were right. 

The West Side hipsters not only 
flocked to the place but so did much 
of the East Side hoite trade. The Em- 
bers, originally a late-hour jazz club, 
now does so much early business and 
has such a solid dinner trade Levy 
admits he could close the place at 
11 p.m. and still show a profit. 

On the West Side the big cellar 
club called Basin Street, now run by 
Watkins, has pioneered in present- 
ing the young, new stars from Cali- 
fornia. 

As cool-music audiences grow 
and the music grows with them, so 
do expenses and salaries. It is impos- 
sible for bop-club operators to fool 
their audiences; the listeners know 
as much about the music and musi- 
cians as the bosses do. Consequently, 
the favorites have become as expen- 
sive as any other star entertainers. 
The bop operators have one eco- 
is closed to 
clubs using other talent. The bop 
men combine an_ established 
favorite with a new discovery. Newly 


nomic escape which 


can 


discovered artists come cheap, while 
they're new, and the even happier 
facet is that the cool fans are avidly 
interested in new talent. 

club like Birdland can 


alternate with a cheap show and an 


Thus a 


expensive line-up. Nowadays, Bird- 
land frequently finds itself with a 
talent payroll in excess of $9000 a 
week. When this occurs, the club 
hurriedly reassures its 
“No Raise in Prices.” 


followers: 


VIOVIES 


Continued from Page 93 


given us Marlon Brando, James Dean, 
Eva Marie Saint, and other out- 
standing artists, and which acquired 
a sudden and perhaps reluctant gla- 
mour when Miss Marilyn Monroe 
turned up there for postgraduate 
work. This marks the first time, I 
think, that the entire cast of a film 
has been recruited from one central 
breeding patch and the results are 
a triumph for Mr. Kazan, his pupils 
and his colleagues 

As you may have deduced, it is 
fairly strong (if not actually gamy) 
stuff that is being dished out in this 


The bop audiences are still pre- 
dominantly young. Many of the 
kids who only a few years ago spent 
their nights in the Bull Pen, now re- 
serve tables and bring their spouses. 
The only evidence that the buffs are 
getting older is that sometimes they 
sneer at new fads as old-line jazzmen 
decried the boppers. The latter, for 
instance, have only disdain for rock 
*‘n’ roll. 

There is one thing the cool new 
sounders do share with the old, hot 
jazzmen. Together they virtually 
tolled the death knell for the care- 
fully orchestrated dance band. No- 
body dances any more. No jazz club 
of either old school or new school 
even has a dance floor. Emphasis is 
on listening to small combinations; 
and, more recently, odd instrumen- 
tation. French horns, flutes, oboes, 
woodwinds, cellos, harpsichords, 
mellophones and even harps are to- 
day familiar and accepted instru- 
ments in modern jazz groups. 

Some of the favorite modern stars 
make cool music in duos and trios. 
Don Shirley, whose modern piano 
verges on the classical style, uses 
only a bass viol player for back- 
ground. The unbelievably gifted Er- 
roll Garner plays his virtuoso piano 
with a rhythm background of bass 
and brush drum only. The baritone 
saxophone star, Gerry Mulligan, 
makes his odd and provocative 
music backed by a trio which varies 
in instrumentation but retains one 
standard feature—he refuses to have 
a piano in his rhythm section. 

The fact that the cool men insist 
on making their music with as few 
musicians as possible invariably puz- 
zles older jazz fans. PeeWee Mar- 
quette, the aforementioned Birdland 
host, was recently asked why the 
Birdland groups are so small, Pee- 
Wee gave it some critical thought. 

“A real cool cat,” he said finally, 
“never hires more musicians than 


he can shake a stick at.” THE END 


movie. Inevitably, | suppose, some 
of it becomes faintly absurd, but 
quite a lot remains powerful and im- 
pressive. The point of it all, if there is 
me. Baby Doll 
doesn’t tell much of a story, indicates 


a point, escapes 
little, proves nothing, and when my 
subsided, left me 
longing for some Murine which 
might take the bad taste out of my 


blood-pressure 


eyes. But it had me winging for one 
hour and fifty minutes and despite 
these last-minute moralizings I’ve an 
idea that some night soon, when The 
Adventures of Iris March, Girl 
Heroin Addict, have palled, (ll be 
sneaking back into the theater for 
another look at Baby Doll. 1m. exw 
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with a glorious midsummer tan 
Yes, the ultraviolet rays from a 
General Electric Sunlamp give 
you the same kind of wonderful 
tanyougetatthe beach, General 
Electric Sunlamp costs only 
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tures available from your G-E 
Sunlamp dealer, Get yours to- 
day and start your midsummer 


tan now. 





Look for the beautiful G-E Suntan 
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structions for use in each carton, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Continued from Paye ia 


ola r gion for $0 long misrepre sented 
and misunderstood 
How about the Carolina Playmakers? 
Here was a subject close to his heart 
Certainly. A significant part of the in 
tellectual ferment for which the univer 


Frederick Koch, it 


sity 18 Known was, 


who began it. What he had to say was 
that a man should write about himself 
On this proposition the whole creative 
movement started. The mountains of 
the west and the cotton and tobacco 
of the cast had 


rarely had any spokesmen except in the 


farms areas which 
rhetoric of their orators pursuing the 
Northern 


War 


ghost » ol 


the Civil 


armies long after 


now had ably trained 


devoted writers to interpret them 
realistically for the rest of the world. 
The Playmakers, reaching the farthest 
limits of the state, helped to make folk 
drama a graceful, natural voice in 
everyday life 

Even a partial listing of Koch’s stu- 
dents is Wolfe, 


Frances Gray Pat- 


impressive: Thomas 
Daniels 


ton, Bernice Kelly Harris. Oh, yes, my 


Jonathan 


— 
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informant went on, it was here that 
Wolfe wrote his first play, The Re- 
turn of Buck Gavin. Not a good play, 
but a start. As a matter of fact, 
he was the only boy in Koch's 
first But there some- 
thing about Tom Wolfe that should 
be corrected, a false notion arising, 
perhaps, from the vast loneliness 
which so concerned him as a novel- 
ist. He Not a 
tormented spirit shunning others 


class. was 


was not a recluse. 


and in turn being shunned. Tom 
Wolfe, on the contrary, was one of 
the most conspicuous men on the 
campus. He acted in his own plays. 
He debated throughout his college 
years, certainly without any show of 
shyness. He joined practically every- 
thing there was to join on the cam- 
pus, social and honorary. And he 
was with his other accomplishments 
something of a clown. It is safe to 
say that none at the time could fore- 
see that this lad, down from the 
mountains, six-feet-three with boy- 
ish face, would later command the 
angels of Milton to look homeward 
and melt with rue. 

For fifty years the university has 
held the intense affection of its peo- 
ple, a fact suggesting that there no 
longer exists a single school but, 
perhaps, the myth of many, made 
out of the needs and imaginings of 
different men. Old students not only 
want to return to Chapel Hill to live 
but many of them do. Elderly cou- 
ples, retired and well to do, have 
found the village charm. Writers have 
made there a considerable colony. 


But the really important thing—the 
conversation continued—was that 
the university had survived as a 


great liberal institution, in an area 
where one wouldn't expect to find it. 
No one man could do it, could make 
a university. The university was the 
sum of all its people living in pursuit 
of ends unseen and knowing the 
purity of freedom of search 

Taking the winding road down- 
ward, away from the town, was like 
to 
had 


returning an everyday world 


which quite surprisingly 
known how to protect its citadel on 


the hill 


Barely twelve miles away another 
university lies hidden in the trees— 
Duke. Beginning at a circular drive, 
there ts a long beautiful approach to 
the tower. The road rides high above 
the slopes and gardens below, which, 
in spring, drop down and down in 
terraces of color. The tower ahead 
the 
Then, suddenly, to the right 


reaches up, overlooks forest 
around 
and left, the quadrangle, perhaps the 
largest university court in the world, 
has received you—a vast greensward 
enclosed by buildings of greenish- 


gray stone 





It is strange to pass a tobacco 
barn, a little 


white church in a grove as fresh as a 


crossroads store, a 
primer drawing, and to come sud- 
denly to the center of this Gothic 
world the 
North Carolina woods is a re-crea- 


Here in the middle of 
tion of the Middle Ages, as complete 
as a town. 

The story is that in 1925 James B 
Duke looked over the forests around 
Durham and, coming upon this spot, 
exclaimed, ““Here’s where it ought 
to be.”” Here, accordingly, a com- 


plete university sprang from the 
woods. 

The chapel tower reaches above 
the lesser towers. Arches and clois- 
ters are worked into a unifying de- 
sign. Flagstone walks cross the green. 
Chimneys and spires rising from the 
deep slope of moss-gray slate reach 
into the sky with the tops of the 
pines. And there inside the chapel 
are the bodies of the founders of the 
marble 


cophagus as cold, as permanent as 


Duke dynasty, each Sar- 
that of any European saint. 
Comparison with the University 
of North Carolina is of course inev- 
itable. By its very nearness to Chapel 
Hill, Duke has had a difficult role to 
play. To many, it has seemed to be a 
foreign thing on native soil. But 
Duke, too, is North Carolina—an 
old school, in fact, founded in 1838 


as Union Institute, with a history of 


more than a hundred years of serv- 
ice to the South. 

Now as you follow the serpentine 
road around the campus, you see the 
cars of all the states. Here is a school 
for the Eastern seaboard: New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, as well as 
the South. A little farther around the 
circle is the hospital area, one of the 
great medical centers of the South, a 
complete world within itself. 

You can’t help remembering again 
what a short time ago it was that 
Mr. 


and said, ‘“‘Here’s where it ought to 


Duke walked into this forest 


be.” The making of a myth out of 
marble tombs inside the Duke Chapel 
seems not so strange as the story of 
this school translated from tobacco 
farms, from North Carolina land. 


Quite abruptly, to the west, above 
this Piedmont plateau, above the 
mill towns, above the new highways 
endlessly bearing the traffic of a 
growing land, rises the ragged es- 
carpment of the Blue Ridge. It rises 
suddenly. There it is before you, a 
great wall, the boundary of still an- 
other world: North Carolina’s west- 
ern fringe 

For a hundred years the isolation 
of this mountain region was as com- 
that of the 


reaching strands. But now this heav- 


plete as eastern sea- 


ily forested, cloud-wrapped land, 


too, has been embraced. The young 
have come out of the valleys to the mills 
and colleges of the Piedmont. Picture 


beauty 


reached to the farthest village to com- 


shows, parlors, radios have 
promise old purities of manner and 
speech. And highways are bearing more 
and more of the world outside to re- 
gions which only a short time ago were 


known only in name. 
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One of the most beautiful drives in 
America is that along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, coming out of Virginia, past 
Asheville to the Smokies below 
quently high above clouds, the highway 


Fre 


winds down and around the folds of 
the mountains, showing its own path 
far below, cuts gracefully through rock, 
and turns time and again above canyon 
and valley that unexpectedly open the 





The dis 


tance is a pale blue range above a range 


world as far as you can see 


hardly more than a deeper breath upon 
the sky 
Round the glittering lakes in sunlit 


valleys are dozens of summer camps 


bearing the names of Indians, moun 


tains, waterfalls—names on swinging 


signs over rustic cedar gateways, on 


sweaters, on writing paper for weekly 
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South of the equator, down Rio 
way, it’s full summer now 
And you can be there overnight 
from New York, via Varig 
luxury, to swim at Copacabana 
Beach, dance the samba, gaze 
at Rio's incredible beauty from 
atop Sugar Loaf, And in balmy 
March comes the merriest, 
maddest Mardi Gras carnival of 
any continent, when the Cariocas 
never sleep. Plan now for a trip. Ask 
for folders on Varig’s Super-G 
planes, on Rio and Brazil, special 
vacations. And specify Varig. . . 
to your travel agent 
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ments conceived by Nature . and the 
most magnificent sculptures 
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travel comfort and convenience 
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Travel Agent or 
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This year you can enjoy new, exciting 
out-of-the-way places in carefree style 
and comfort at surprisingly little cost. 


letters home. Little clusters of white 
shacks, tennis courts, bridle trails 
circle the shining lakes. The young 
are discovering themselves away 
from home, expanding with new- 
made friends as swimmers, riders, 
and sleepers under the night stars 
along old Indian trails. 

Halfway up the mountains, on the 
verandas of the hotels, 19th Century 
white-frame buildings, all windows, 
row above row, rising out of rhodo- 
dendron and laurel, the elderly are 
sitting in the circles of rockers 
gray-haired ladies and a few gentle- 
men, wearing light coats against the 
chill. They have come up to spend 
the hot months, as they have been 
doing for twenty-five years, to this 
same porch, wrapped in afternoon 
mist, to remember those once here, 
to whom the circle of chairs earlier 
belonged. Sisters and widows of the 
State’s illustrious, theirs is a close- 
knit little clan, one of the last aris- 
tocracies to be found. Their tales, 
their recollections, reaching back 
and forth from plantation to town, 
touching here an old judge, there an 
old bishop, a governor or two, tell 
the story of a North Carolina that is 
just disappearing, that is, perhaps, 
nowhere more real than here. 

A short turn off the Blue Ridge 
Parkway will bring you to such a re- 


abroad 
in your 
own car 
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treat. The small hotel looks out 
through mist-hung trees across the 
valley to Linville. The clouds are not 
always beyond the reach of the trees, 
so the little terraced area of paths 
and mountain laurel is quite often 
shut off from the world, from the 
valley which lies just below, from the 
mountains rising beyond. The bal- 
sam and cedars are black with drip- 
ping chill. 

But inside, in a great stone fire- 
place, a fire is burning. Two elderly 
ladies, removing their cloaks, are 
Thick- 


ening mist has kept them from their 


just returning to its warmth 


walk. Beyond a point the path is 
completely lost as though it had dis- 
appeared into space. 

For thirty years the older of the 
two ladies has been coming here, 
first as companion to an aging, dis- 
tinguished husband, then with a 
companion of her own, a distant 
cousin. For years and years the hotel 
sheltered a closed society made up 
of those who remembered the lady’s 
distinguished husband, and circled 
round her, perpetuating a former 
day. There was a time when all re- 
membered him, when the lady re- 
ceived the deference of all. But with 
the years the circle diminished; and 
finally only the lady came, each year 
searching the new faces, but turning 
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away always with increased bewil- 
derment. How could such a time 
have passed so completely away, not 
even remembered today? 


Below the hotel, on a hairpin turn 
down the mountain, in a little recess 
against the rock, there is a wayside 
stand. From overhead there is a 
fern-and-moss-lined trickle of wa- 
ter. Myrtle capping an overhang is 
dark and thick; it reaches up as far 
The mountaineer ts 
sitting beside his display of wares, in 


as you Can see 


this misty heart of the mountains, 
already blue-shadowed in the after- 
noon. You wonder how he got there; 
there hasn’t been a cabin for miles. 
Pottery and baskets, cane-bottom 
chairs, blankets and rugs. The blan- 
kets and rugs with bright flowery 
patterns are strung and waving as 
though on a country clothesline. 

These mountains have been called 
the greatest reservoir of folk manu- 
facturing in America. The long isola- 
tion of this region, inaccessible by 
water or roads, accounts for the fact 
that crafts have survived here as in 
no other part of the land. 

The same isolation also perpet- 
uated Old English folk songs, kept 
alive in memory here for over two 
hundred years, to be rediscovered 
in our day by the outside world. 


Also, in some of these areas, off from 
any beaten track, fragments of early 
English speech linger even now: the 
pronoun Ait is still extant; Ey God, 
from which “egad” presumably de- 
rives, is current; and so are mazard, 
meaning head; poke, meaning bag; 
and peart—lively or well. Certainly 
these words are disappearing. But it 
is interesting to note that the word 
“mazard,” which appeared in the 
gravediggers’ scene in Hamiet,should 
reappear in the mountains of North 
Carolina after three hundred years. 

An estimate has been made that 
within one hundred miles of Ashe- 
ville, the capital of these moun- 
tains, ten thousand highlanders are 
making their living from pioneer 
handcrafts once pursued in isola- 
tion in places known only on maps. 
And crafts, it should be added, prac- 
ticed in need, to supply mountain 
cabins with what there were no roads 
to bring. Hand loom and ax, needle 
and hoe, afforded a self-sufficiency 
rarely more complete in this nation 
than in this mountain land. 

Now summer visitors come from 
half the states, from the whole East- 
ern seaboard, to well-organized 
handicraft schools, to study with 
native craftsmen in metalwork, weav- 
ing, pottery, wood carving, mar- 
quetry and dyeing, to learn from the 
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natives the source of colors from 
hulls, berries, sage and goldenrod. 

“Oh, yes.” An elderly man from 
Ohio was speaking. “Il come every 
year. See what I’ve learned at my 
age.” He was weaving an intricate 
pattern, one that required great pa- 
tience and care. He looked up for a 
moment, taking off his eye shade. 
“My wife and I started coming. Bet- 
ter do this now than bother your 
children. Sleep up here? Never slept 
better in all my life.” 


In Asheville, it isn’t necessary any 
longer to search for the path of 
Thomas Wolfe 


braries which wouldn't have Look 


The same public li- 


Homeward, Angel upon their shelves 
now have his picture upon their 
walls. A historical marker rises near 
the busy traffic of Pack Square to 
point toward his old residence a 
block or two away. “Dixieland,” 
once a boardinghouse run by his 
mother, is now a shrine 

Fora group of visitors the author's 
surviving kin were standing on the 
steps of the house, answering ques- 
tions, restating the story of the child 
and the youth. Inside, some of the 
little group which had come to pay 
its respects were looking at the bare, 
almost stark interior, at the plain, 


worn fturniture 


Glimpses of long- 
lost days were restored. Fragments 
of conversation recorded. A 


schoolmate, a neighbor, a friend who 


were 


he returned 
they all remembered. And you know 


received him when 
you are present at the making of a 
legend, the legend of a poet who 
loved his mountain land. 

On beyond, farther than Thomas 
Wolfe could see from the center of 
his town, rises the state’s last wall 
the Great Smokies, ancient, mysteri- 
ous, forever remote, lying under pur- 
ple haze. The Qualla Reservation, a 
tract of sixty-three thousand acres, 
lies in the heart of this forbidding 
[his is the home of 3700 Cher- 


okee Indians, the finally diminished 


land 
corner of their earth. They are de- 
scended from rebellious Cherokees 
who refused to be uprooted by the 
white man and escaped from the 
bitter march toOklahoma known as 
the “Trail of Tears.” 

Now the icy streams, the dark for- 
ests, the patches of corn are theirs. 
tribal 


council administers their affairs. But 


They are self-governing: a 


as you ride through the little town of 
Cherokee, on the reservation, it is a 
final humiliation that you see. All 
along the street, with beads and 
trinkets and drums and feathers, the 
Indians are waiting for tourists. 

A mountain man was standing 
near me, seeing the moth-eaten 
finery of a Cherokee chieftain selling 
his baskets and pots—seeing him 
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with the eyes of an outsider, as 
though for the first time. 

“Played with him as a boy many a 
time.” He nodded toward the now 
strange figure in the chieftain’s role. 
“What made ‘em different from us 
when we were kids? Nothing! Only 
him right there was the slickest trout 
fisherman you ever saw. Walked dif- 
ferent from us, one thing—with 
toes pointing in a little. Go through 
the grass along them 
streams, smoother’n a snake. 


mountain 
Not 
make a sound. Could spot the trout 
he wanted, pick him out in clear wa- 
ter like looking through a glass 
bowl. Never showed himself against 
open sky. Always kept dark behind 
so the fish wouldn't see. What else 
was different? Nothing till he grew 
up and saw what he had to be.” 

And you know that these heirs of 
an old race, bedecked in gaudy head- 
dress, with the dust and noise of the 
road enveloping them, are lost for- 
ever, belonging neither to the world 
of their forefathers nor to that of 
their neighbors outside. 


Between these old mountains of 
the Cherokees and far Hatteras on 
the eastern shore, there lies a long 
stretch of land, three regions inde- 
pendent geographically which were 
for so long only in name a state. The 
Tidewater was closed to the Pied- 
mont; the Piedmont to the Blue 
Ridge and Smokies beyond. Moun- 
taineer, small farmer, planter; log 
cabin, growing town, river house; 
ax, mill, land. So the regions ran. 

But these early diversities have 
in their longest reach helped to weld, 
to unite. North Carolina today has 
attained a degree of wholeness, a 
unity in its differences that is rare for 
any state. The past of the east is 
there to question the direction of the 
Piedmont, the Piedmont to define the 
withdrawing west. There is an aris- 
tocratic condescension of family to- 
ward a new aristocracy of wealth. In 
the colleges there is an enlightened 
intellectual liberalism pulling against 
Bible 
Belt. There is challenge of change 


an old conservatism of the 


against a counseling past. 

In the village of Burnsville, high 
in the mountains, you find one of 
the earliest visions of a state that 
would someday be. In the middle of 
the town there is a pleasant little 
square. You approach the statue in 
its center, a little surprised to see 
that it is a naval figure. For the sands 
of Hatteras lie far away. 

But there before you stands a for- 
gotten hero of 1812—Otway Burns, 
captain of a privateer, a man of the 
coast surrounded now with hills. 

The inscription reads: “He guarded 
well our seas. Let our mountains 


honor him.” rHE END 
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You'll never outgrow the Kodak Retina Illc Camera 


Telephoto and wide-angle lenses, and 
a wide array of auxiliary equipment 
make this one of the world’s 

outstanding systems of photography 


As your pi ture-taking interests ¢ xpand, 
you can be sure the Retina will kee p pac c 
with you every step of the way 

For Kodak’s Retina [Ile Camera is the 
he art of a great system ot photography, 
renowned on both sides of the Arclantic 


for use in sports, travel, science—in many 


helds that might attract your interest. 

This system is composed, first, of a fine 
camera, with a built-in photoelectric ex- 
posure meter, a rapid lever-action film 
wind, and a flash-synchronized 1/500 shut 
ter. Standard lens is a superb f/2.0. Then, 
there are the equally fine wide-angle and 
telephoto lens « omponents All these , plus 
a complete family ot auxihary equipme nt 

For these reasons we say you'll never 
outgrow the Retina. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY... Rochester 4, N. Y. 


I he Kodak Re rina 
wide angle 
optical hinder. Ask 
terms. Prices ir 


Ile ¢ 
The Retina He with 


and 8Omm f/4 Longar 


umera with Retina Xenon ¢ Ome {/2 lens, $165 

2.5 lens, $12 Also available mm {/>.6 Curtar 
telephoto) lens component “) 

our Kodak dealer about small down payment and eas 
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NOW! FREE VACATION INFORMATION 


on over 100 travel spots at Samsonite Luggage Dealers! 
ere? What to see? Where to stay? What 

onite Dealer’s Travel Bureau. You'll get 

' 1M) | he most exciting vacation centers in 

ill without obligation. The easiest way you can plan a wonderful trip! 


two weeks of colorful Carnival in a city famous for its old-world charm, fine restaurants and beautiful homes! 


Qin 
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MEN’S JOURNEYER, $2750 QUICK-TRIPPER, $19.50 LADIES’ WARDROBE, $25.00 TRAIN CASE, $27.50 


| 1. : 
Take a smart winter holiday with Samsonite 
the luggage that out-travels all others! 
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kven on the iwhest trip mite ren 
nd wipes cl nore clothes in less space. Men’s and women’s luggag 

Bermuda Green (featured), Admiral Blue, Ra 
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Another in a Series of Editoriai Features on the implements of Today's Lively Leisure 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF 


POWERBOAT 





CRUISING 


Caplain Bligh or blithe captain, the boat owner commands the awe-slruck obedience of family and guest 


@ The day has passed since J. P. Morgan, asked by a prospec- 
tive yachtsman if boats were expensive, 1s said to have retorted, 
“Young man, if you have to ask that question, you cannot afford 
one.” In America today, thousands more people ask that ques- 
tion every year, and most of them can and do afford a boat. The 
yacht of Morgan’s time, which was likely to cost well over a 
million dollars, is virtually extinct, its regal solitude replaced by 
a confetti of much smaller craft, and the blue waterways and 
coasts are no longer vistas of the very rich but marine highways 
in a new public domain. 

Ihe postwar boom in boats is a growing phenomenon, only 
in part attributable to the fall in boat prices due to modern 
methods and demand. A psychiatrist may see in the small boat a 
symbol of man’s search for individuality, whereas P. T. Barnum, 
attending the annual Motor Boat Show in New York City and 
perceiving the maniacal glint in each boat buyer's eye, would 
perhaps assume that the suckers born every minute are now sea 
going. Neither view would be entirely preposterous. In a sense 


boat buyers are often gullible, as people will be in the early stages 





















Your place in te 


er atte thanks lo the new, more powerful outhoard motors 


(.areon demonatrate yveur fun afloal want lumiled by the 


of any boom, and much money is wasted yearly 
On winnieriae k merchandise 


But cve 


nality, and boat owner 


ind marine we WRAWS 
nm waste can be accomplished with origi 
ire chronic individualists 
is will be clear to anyone who frequents boat 
yards during the pring fitting-out. Here every 
man, if the yard permits, is his own painter 
mechanic, and mechanic's 


plumber, carpentet 


helper, including most men who can afford hav 
ing the work done for them by professionals. The 
mall boat is, in effect, a ir-round do-it-your 
becomes 4 source of satis 


afloat 


elf project and thus 
faction even belore she gon 

rom this pomton the rewards of boating are 
more obvious, Apart from the pleasure taken in 
the boat itself, and the atmosphere and language 
of the water, most owners will agree that the boat 
is the ideal vehicle Of escape from whatever it 1s 
they wish to escape, especially now that the open 
road has receded so tar from the borders of most 
cities. The small-boat owner can voyage where 
he pleases, in his own good time and manner. He 
can weekend and vacation without rental in a 
compact second home (public marinas offer more 
services than ever—restaurants, car service, even 
swimming pools, in addition to the usual elec 
tricity, water, gus and boat supplies). Often, with 
careful planning, a small-boat skipper can sail 

A 

considerable distances. He can swim and fish and 
picnic On his beautiful blue estate, and at sunset 
locate a quiet cove where, he pretends, no pioneer 
has ever mixed a daiquirt before, And he can do 
this from Flonda to Maine and the Maritime 
Provinces, from Vancouver and the Juan de 
Fuca Strait to Mexico; on the Gulf Coast and the 
Inland Waterway, the great rivers and the Great 
Lakes, and the innumerable inland seas, man 
made and natural, across the continent 

Within this realm, as captain, navigator, engi 
neer and seaman, commanding the awe-struck 
obedience ot wife and children, guests and strays 
he is in effect the master of his ship. But to be this 
truly, he must have experience. He must know 
how, in wind and current, to berth his boat with 
out destroying her, what measures to take when 
foul weather turns the sea from blue to gray, how 
to adjust his distributor points in a heavy chop 
and how to navigate in fog. He must ceaselessly 


maintain his boat's seaworthiness and safety 
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un can be the cockpu of a trim outboard, grown lo 


age eventually 


Ay singing star Mindy 


ize of your crafl 


And he must be prepared to undergo hard labor, 
frustration and discomfort. 

Yet, curiously, to the boat owner, these seem- 
ingly negative aspects are a source of pride and 
satisfaction too. And this is so whether he com- 
mands a small, outboard-motor runabout or a 
large chrome-trimmed cruiser 

Today, the prospective buyer has an extensive 
choice of size and type in boats, but this article is 
concerned with the powerboat that can be en- 
joyed as a second holiday home—large enough to 
be lived aboard by two or more and small enough 
to be operated by the owner, with such incidental 
assistance from friends and family as he can 
command, This category is wide, and includes 
most boats between $3000 and $50,000. (It is true 
that some kit boats, assembled from pre-cut parts 
by the owner, are advertised at $400 and less, and 


are Said to sleep two people. The price does not 


include power and equipment, however, and in 
any case the boats are not truly habitable. Two 
people, if necessary, can also live in a bathtub.) 

Once the buyer determines his price range, he 
must then decide what type of boat will suit him 
best. If he wants it mainly for fishing, and is will- 
ing to sacrifice cabin space and resultant comfort, 
then a boat with ample cockpit area is indicated 
If the boat is to be used primarily for cruising 
rather than for daytime use, then cabin space and 
an ample galley become more important. He 
must also come to a decision about speed, 
ippearance, seaworthiness, economy. New own- 
ers tend to place excessive emphasis on speed 
and appearance and, especially in the smaller 
boats, these are too often attained at the expense 
of more basic assets. Speed is rarely essential to 
boating pleasure except in such special activities 
as water-skiing, and since boats are notoriously 
hard on gas, speed can be expensive. Similarly, 
good appearance is much more dependent on 


good. seaworthy 


lines and good maintenance 
than on chrome, varnish and the great variety of 
gleaming trash available to the unwary skipper; 
labor and upkeep on a trim, efficient craft are 
half what they are on an overloaded showboat 

Once the general design is chosen—and maga- 


Votor 


Rudder will abet the buyer's own boat-yard re- 


zines like Yachting, Boating and The 


search—the construction of the boat should be 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 


The average skipper is content to do 
most of his cruising within easy reach 
of home, but the lure of the longer voy 
becomes 
Here are some pleasure-filled cruises 
proving that well-marked channels lead the Tennessee 
over the horizon from almost any stretch 
of US. water front that can berth a fair 
sized powerboat. Distances are given in 
the nautical mile (1.15 statute miles 
and time is estimated for a craft aver 


aging ten knots for eight hours a day 


i, 


v7 


LOUISVILLE TO KNOXVILLE. This 


1700-mile, four-week round-trip river 





cruise winds down the Ohio through 
nine locks to Paducah, beginning of the 


TVA country. The rest of the trip is on 


irresistible 


across 184-mile long 
Kentucky Lake, longest man-made in- 
land lake; through a series of dams and 
locks to Hales Bar Dam; past superb 
mountain-flanked river scenery to Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout Mountain and Chick 


amauga Dam; and thence to Knoxville 


considered. The great majority of boats are still 
constructed of wood, with carvel (flush) or lap- 
strake (overlapping) planking. But, in the smaller 
boats at least, such materials as plywood, alumi- 
num, steel alloys and plastic reinforced with glass 
fiber are coming into their own. Plywood boats 
are relatively strong and inexpensive, and one 
must Only be sure that top-grade marine ply- 
wood is used, and that it is well framed. Alumi- 
num boats are very light, well adapted to use with 
trailers, but in any sort of wind, this very light- 
ness can become a disadvantage. Similarly, steel 
boats are vulnerable to electrolysis and rust and 
subject to excessive noise, but these minor dis- 
advantages are curable and are probably offset 
by the extreme durability and safety of the hull. 
Also durable and, though more expensive, per- 
haps the most successful to date of the new ma- 
terials is plastic reinforced with glass fiber, which 
quickly repays the higher investment in economy 
of labor and maintenance. Glass fiber, for the first 
few years at least, eliminates the need of topside 
paint, since color can be molded into it. Like the 
metal boats, itis impervious to marine borers and 
requires no sanding or caulking (the absence of 
seams in all these materials makes for a more water- 
tight hull, but it also makes hull repair difficult). In 
the end, however, the material of a boat is secon- 
dary to the quality of its design and construction. 
So far it has been assumed that the buyer is 
obtaining a new boat. The secondhand boat 
should be approached with extreme caution, un- 
less she is demonstrably near-new or recom- 
mended by somebody not only competent but 
objective. Otherwise, unless the buyer is wise in 
the ways of boat inspection, which few are, a 
marine surveyor should be employed to inspect 
her out of the water. The buyer, in most cases, 
can eliminate boats in wretched condition, since 
after a certain point disrepair and rot are hard to 
hide. But a boat in only fair condition can be 
and usually is—tricked up to look like the queen 
of the fleet. (In doubtful cases, too, the engine 
serial number should be checked with the manu- 
facturer to determine its age, since this statistic 
has a way of getting lost.) An old boat is generally 
a poor investment, but, if worthy in the beginning 
and treated respectfully since, it can be a better 


buy than a newer Continued on Page 115 





PALM BEACH TO NASSAU. A beautiful tropical-flavored EASTERN U.S. An ambitious, two-to 
cruise that calls for real seamanship. The 600-mile round threemonth swing, but some Phila 
trip can be done in eight to ten days. From Lake Worth delphia Sea Scouts in 1955 proved it 


Inlet cross the Gulf Stream to West End, Grand Bahama could be done. Starting from New York, 
Island; then around the Abaco Islands, stopping at New north and westward, the 4400-mile 
Plymouth Town on Green Turtle Cay, Hopetown on Elbow route follows the Hudson and Mohawk 
Cay, and Littl Harbor. Cross to Nassau, on New Provi- rivers, Erie Canal, Lake Oneida, Lake 
dence Island, via Eleuthera Island; stop at Andros Island, Erie, St 


Clair Lake and River, Lake 
the Bahamas largest island, and luxurious Cat Cay; then 


Huron and Lake Michigan to Chicago 
vack to Florida and Palm Beach via Fort Lauderdale Then down the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, and, via the 
aN Intra-Coastal Waterway, along the 
s Gulf Coast to Fort Myers, Florida 
Across Florida via the Caloosahatchee 


River, Lake Okeechobee and St. Lucie 


l 
| 
i 
| PRS EaD « Canal, and north to New York on the 
Intra-Coastal Waterway. For the less 
ambitious, legs of this cruise will make 
| | ay ee happy boating too; the Lntra-Coastal 
a Waterway from New York to Palm 
‘ Beach is a particularly popular cruise, 
“4 about 2700 miles round trip, that can 
é 


be covered leisurely in under a month 


(Cruises continued on page 116) 
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1 big splash in the lurury class: The 55-foot Chris-Craft Constellation can sleep len people in fire shore-xtyled staterooms. Prices start al $55,690 
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TROJAN 22-2 SEA BREEZE. A neat sedan boat 
for a weekending couple, suited also to short 
cruises. Outboard motors allow for extra living 


space. 22' length. Sleeps two. Oak and plywood 


construction $2295-$2745, outboards extra 
(about $600 each Inboard model available 


UNDER $5000 












CHMIS-CHART BOAT KIT 


fir and plywood construction 


About $1300 for the kit 


eonbled and machined 
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1 cruising family maxi 


md inland waters 


mon comfort i mune where speed and versatility are not too import 


Inbowrd model with 65 hp 


CENTURY RAVEN 22. Designed primarily for 
short cruises with frequent shore calls, and for 
off-shore fishing trips. Large cockpit for comfort 
able day cruising with guests. Two bunks for 
ward under deck, 21'-11" length. Oak and ma 


hogany construction. 75 or 135 hp. $4360-84735 





TO $30,000 vo 





BRISTOL MARLIN SPORT FISHERMAN 


Comfort and ruggedness combine in this deep 


sea fishing cruiser designed to avoid pounding 
$2' length. Four double berths. Extra headroom 
Mahogany- and birch-ply wood and oak construc- 


tion. Has twin 200-hp. engines. $25,200-$27,000. 


HIGGINS CABIN CRUISER. A compact family 
boat for vacation cruising. 30' length. Main cabin 
sleeps four, two additional berths in separate 
compartment forward. Mahogany, laminated 
mahogany and yellow-pine or oak construction 


Single 150 hp. to twin 125 hp. $12,995-$13,995 
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boat with few 
intrinsic virtues and, perhaps, such hidden vices 
as cheap construction, electrolysis and dry rot. 

Kit boats offer a practical means of obtaining 
a small boat at small cost; the labor of assembly, 
however, can be considerable and one must 
assume that the manufacturer's estimates of 
labor time are probably optimistic, at least for 
the amateur. Kit boats in the sleep-aboard cruiser 
category should not be undertaken by inexperi- 
enced carpenters. They are not difficult to build, 
but most people who have tried to construct even 
a simple bookcase know that bookcases, in 
theory, are not difficult to build either. 

Kit boats are usually powered by outboard 
motors, as are many of the smaller ready-made 
boats. In choosing between outboard and in- 
board power, one should consider relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The outboard, contrary 
to general opinion, is approximately as expensive 
as the inboard engine of the same horsepower. It 
weighs less, but the weight is badly placed. It does 
not last as long, and it burns more gas than the 
inboard. And finally, in the larger sizes, the ad- 
vantage of being portable is doubtful—it is a very 
heavy machine indeed. On the other hand—and 
this is important on small boats—it does not dis- 
place a large cubic area of the cockpit, as the in- 
board does, and a boat which could not carry the 
weight and bulk of two inboards can usually 
afford the speed and safety of twin outboards. 
Also, the outboard boat can operate in shoal 
water, and be run up on the beach, and in the 
wintertime the motor is easily stored at home. 

Whether the boat is new or secondhand or kit, 
the buyer should estimate the probable expense 
of outfitting her, including the labor costs of in- 
stallation, as well as his annual overhead and 
operating expenses. In comparing prices, he 
should know exactly what comes with the boat. 
Except in outboards, most manufacturers include 
power, and some supply the minimum Coast 
Guard regulation equipment: running lights, 
horn, bell, fire extinguishers, cowl vents, and so 
forth, according to the class of boat. Rarely, the 
boat comes fully found, ready to go. 

Assuming that a thirty-five-foot boat is de- 
livered with power, Coast Guard equipment, and 
basic cabin furnishings installed, the cost of com- 
pleting her outfitting with minimum gear would 
approximate $380. This would include lines, 
light and heavy anchor, ground tackle, boat hook, 
two fenders, six life preservers, hand spotiight, 
emergency flare kit, Red Cross kit, tools, spare 
engine parts (points, coil, condenser, plugs, dis- 
tributor cap, rotor), three local charts, parallel 
rules, compass. Other desirable equipment, such 
as stove, fishing tackle, radiotelephone, and so 
forth, would be obtained according to the needs, 
means and good sense of the owner. 

Meanwhile, an inspection of local boat yards 
should be made to determine the space available, 
the facilities, the hauling-and-storage fees and 
the degree and kind of labor the yard permits 
the owner to do on his boat (some yards claim 
the right to do all work from the toe-rail down). 

Insurance and annual maintenance expenses, 
labor included, should be calculated. A boat re- 
quires continual upkeep, especially in salt water, 
and marine hardware and paints, to mention two 
basic items, are very high. On this same thirty- 





$30,000 UP 





WHEELER SUNLIGHTED SEDAN. An all-purpose 


cruising and fishing boat in the near-luxury class 


with two private staterooms, roomy salon, and a large 


cockpit. 42' length. Can sleep six, Oak and mahogany 


construction. Twin 200-hp. engines. $37,000-$40,000 



























BURGER 60. A seagoing luxury yacht with custom interior, High deck level 
aft creates extra living space below: four staterooms, three heads 
showers. 60' length. Can sleep ten, Steel hull, mahogany deckhouse 


watertight steel bulkheads in bull. Twin 216-hp. diesel 





HUCKINS SPORTSMAN 40. High style and high 


speed in a« fishing cruiser, Combines comfort of large 


deckhouse with functional cockpit for game fishing 
Forward stateroom for two, two more can sleep in 
deckhouse, 40' length, Features laminated construction 


using Oak and manogany. Has planing hull, can make 


nearly 35 knots with twin 200-hp. engines, About $50,000 








The ple Atiren of cruising \ hidde n cove al day 5 end, a 


pin “upper the sleepy sound of a quel seu 


If the transparent plastic dingy goes adrift, who cares? 


five-foot boat, even when the owner does much 
of the work himself, the yearly overhead, includ 
ing insurance, berth fees, hauling and storage, re- 
pairs, replacement of equipment and an allow 
ance for periodic replacement of the engine, will 
run about $900. The gas and oil bill, assuming 
twin engines running an average 100 hours per 
season at cruising speed, will approximate $350 

The wise shopper will avoid the common mis 
take of buying a boat he cannot afford to main 
tain, He should have a clear idea of how much 
the boat will cost him yearly if he is to keep it in 
first-rate condition. No boat is worth keeping in 
any other condition, tf only for reasons of safety 
at sea, and no boat should be purchased as a 
simple and inexpensive toy, Boats demand effort, 
ordinarily, and they are expensive. (They are also 
a good investment. After depreciation of about 
10 per cent in the first year, a boat retains her value 
indefinitely, assuming proper maintenance.) 

In any case, a boat is worth every penny its 
owner can afford. There is a tendency, in fact, to 
lavish money on boats, which quickly become 
objects of intense affection. Boatmen, for the 
most part, are a happy breed, They are happier 
still when, through sometimes bitter and often 
embarrassing experience, they learn, first of all, 
what their boat can and cannot be expected to do 
(This learning period, incidentally, can be ex- 
pedited by courses in seamanship and navigation 
offered by the U.S. Power Squadrons, a private 
yachtismen'’s organization, and by the U. §S 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, both with branches all 
over the United States.) When, secondly, a boat 
man knows not only what his boat can do, but 
how to make her do it under even the most ad- 
verse circumstances, then he is a captain in his 
own right. Then, and not before, he ts qualified 
to voyage out beyond the harbor limits, to cruise 
into strange waters with the full confidence of 
himself and others. But the learning, with the 
hard work and the experience, ts one of the 
important pleasures of small boating, and in the 
end almost as satisfactory as the blue summet 
days when everything goes perfectly, and the 
boatman knows that, wherever he ts, there ts no 
other place on earth he would rather be. 


The END 

















MORE CRUISES 
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SANTA BARBARA TOENSENADA 
The 500-mile run to Mexico and back 
can be made in about ten days, island 
hopping down the coast past Santa 
Cruz and the sea lion rookery of Anacapa 
Island to Santa Catalina. Then to San 
Diego and along the rugged Mexican 
coast to the fishing port of Finsenada 
finishing point of an annual sailing 
race from Newport Beach, Calif. An 
alternate return route might ineluck 
Mexico's Los Coronados Islands, then 


follow the California coast north past 


San Juan Capistrano and Las Angele 









NEW YORK TO QUEBEC. This historic water route 
provides a two-week round-trip cruise of about 900 miles. 
It takes in the Rip Van Winkle country along the Hud- 
son, the eleven locks of the Champlain Canal, historic 
Fort Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain with its backdrop 


of Adirondacks, the Richelieu and St. Lawrence rivers 





PORTLAND TO LEWISTON. The 
mighty Columbia River offers yachts- 
men in the Northwest a 380-mile, week- 
long round trip to Pasco at the mouth 
of the Snake. The tremendously scenic 
route is by way of Bonneville Dam, The 
Dalles-Celilo Canal and MeNary Dam. 
Beyond Pasco, the Snake is sometimes 
navigable as far as Lewiston, Idaho, for 
shoal-draft boats with suflicient power, 
but rapids, driftwood and construction 
work on dams require expert local 
knowledge. The 240-mile round trip on 


the Snake would take about two weeks 


~ 





ST. LOUIS TO SIOUX CITY. Ex- 


plorers and fur traders made the Mis- 


souri the gateway to the West. On this 
three-week, 1300-mile round-trip river 
cruise, a skipper can follow in’ the 
wake of the pioneers. From St. Louis the 
route leads past Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha, then by 
the sites of the old guardian forts such 
as Fort Lisa and Fort Atkinson. During 
the period when the river is open to 
navigation——usually between April and 
November—this inland trip can be 


made without passing through a lock 


NEW YORK TO CAPE COD. A) 450-mile, week-long 


round-trip cruise of Long Island and Nantucket sounds 


Along the Connecticut coast to Watch Hill, BAL: across 


giant tuna grounds to Cuttyhunk Island, Mass.; up Buz 
zards Bay to Woods Llole and its Marine Biological Labora 


tory, Oceanographic Institute and Marine Museum 


Chatham on Cape Cod. Back via Nantucket, Martha's 


Vineyard, Block Island and North Shore of Long stand 
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The most faithful reproduction of music the world has ever known 


When it’s a magnificent Magnavox, you know it’s high fidelity. And when you 
choose one of these exceptional fine-furniture instruments, you know you're 
assured the deep satisfaction of fine music throughout many years to come. 
The Brittany (center) is a masterpiece AM-FM radio-phonograph in warm Pro- 
vincial styling with 15” and 12” bass speakers, two high frequency horns, and 


25-watt dual-channel amplifiers, plus a separate 10-watt amplifier for additional 
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Magnavox high fidelity offers you a style for every setting, a model for every budget 
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1. The Concerto. 2. The Magnasonic “210.” 
3. The Provincial Serenade. 4. The Contemporary. 5. The Imperial Symphony. Magnavox high fidelity consoles are 
priced from only $159.50 to $845.00; television prices are as low as $139.90 (VHF). It's worth finding the name of your Magnavox dealer 
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speakers. The Berkshire (right), with four speakers, AM-FM radio and 25-watt 
dual channel amplifiers, is superb high fidelity beautifully styled for enduring 
charm. In genuine mahogany, oak, cherry or walnut, Magnavox brings high 
fidelity to television, too, with the three speaker Cosmopolitan (left) —33 sq. 10 
viewing area, the biggest picture in television. Choice of several finishes; in 


genuine mahogany, $389.50 (VHF). The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Ind 
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PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 14 


dollars. God dwelt in the small town, 
but on the other hand all the benevo- 
lent philanthropists lived in New 
York. Alger was ina pretty pickle and 
he never really got out of it. He essays 
a half-solution by representing his he- 
roes as bringing to Sodom the leaven 
of their home-town virtues. They im- 
prove New York’s moral tone and in 
exchange New York makes them 
rich. 

In the last few decades a notable 
reversal has taken place. For one 
thing, from Sinclair Lewis to Grace 
Metalious, the small town has taken 
a beating. It is no longer a synonym 
for goodness. For another, Alger’s 
opposition between the city slicker 
and the fresh-faced country lad has 
whatever basis in 


lost actuality it 


may have had. Everyone is familiar 
with the fact that the really sharp 
New York, the 


your throat without 


operators in ones 
who can cut 
giving you any sensation whatever, 
areall immigrants from out of town. 
The native New Yorker is a mere 
lamb standing around waiting to be 


fleeced by the narrow-trousered, 





striped-tied, worldly elegant from 
N« i th Dakota. 

For Alger there were only two 
places: and New York. A 
boy left home at the cost of pulling 


Tennessee or 
“home” 


up his roots, and all he got for it was 
a million dollars. But the contempo- 
rary Organization Man, who may be 
compelled to change his habitat ev- 
ery three years, sees his country’s 
topography in an entirely different 
light. The home town is no longer a 
locus of sentimental yearnings. Nor 
is New York the Mecca of his ambi- 
tions. He is a man with detachable 
be 


place 


roots, designed to 


plugged in 
the 
or indeed the world 


functionally at 
United States, 
Both city 
symbolic values Alger attached to 


any in 


and country have lost the 





them. Today it is in the Organization 
that our hero’s real birth begins. 
| That It is 
within he 


is his true home town. 
that 


grows, progresses and achieves some 


the Organization 


wealth and more security. That is his 
New York. 

We 
Tom 


are far indeed from Tattered 
Today there are more things 
Horatio, than 
were dreamt of in your philosophy. 


in heaven and earth, 
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by Ber- 


Essays by one of our 


Portraits From 
trand Russell 


Vemory, 
time’s most beautiful and incisive 
minds. Those dealing with philo- 
sophical questions and the awesome 
political alternatives now facing us 
are perhaps inferior in interest to the 
autobiographical essays and partic- 
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When wintry winds blow, 
it’s time to head South—to 


the “Sunshine City”—where 
Mr. Sun shines every day! 
No wonder visitors like 
our healthful climate! Every 
day is an outdoor day for 
beaches, golf, fishing, water 
skiing and sightseeing. St. 
Petersburg is in the height 
of its finest spectator events 
program! The city and 
beaches were never lovelier. 
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Even plowing is easy — perfect seedbed in 
one Operation with Rotary Plow! only 
of 40 year-round tools 
Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor 
lawn, garden and field job easier 
All-gear Drive, Power Reverse 
Starter optional 


One 
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FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 
PLANNING A TRIP? 
See Holiday's Places-to-Stay Directory 
on pages 130, 131, 132 for exciting ideas 
about pleasure and business trips. 
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but Reese mustards 
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Reese iis Style reer pre- 
pared with imported Moselle Wine, 
and Reese Smokey Mustard, with its 
hickory-smoked piquancy, are two 
of the superlative condiments Reese 
has assembled to impart a tangy 
fillip to menus of distinction. 

Available in fine food stores. If 
yours doesn't have them yet, send us 
$1.00 and we'll send you one jar of 
each prepaid, with plastic spoon. 

Created by Reese Finer Foods, 
who originate, pack and distribute 
1001 unusual Epicurean delights. 
Try one and you'll want the other 
1000. 


FINER FOODS, INC. 
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end camping jaunt. Write today for free booklet! 
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ularly to Russell’s first-hand recol- 
lections of some of the men he has 
known: his grandfather Lord John 
Russell, Shaw, Wells, Conrad, San- 
tayana, Whitehead, the Webbs, and 
D. H. Lawrence, of whose personal- 
ity he makes neat mincemeat. Rus- 
sell is one of the clearest writers now 
using the language; there is not a 
cloudy sentence in the entire book. 
(Simon and Schuster, N.Y., $3.50.) 


Twilight for the Gods, by Ernest 
K. Gann. Tense melodrama, thick 
with sea salt, about the last voyage, 
in 1927, of a windjammer. Stock ele- 
ments are dexterously combined to 
produce a first-rate yarn for that 
nonintellectual mood. (William 
Sloane Associates, N.Y., $3.95.) 
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are alive with the sights and sounds 
and voices of Europe and Africa 
and the East, all set in a scene of 
natural luxuriance and color | be- 
lieve unsurpassed by any other city 
of the world. 

But then I am full of prejudice 
about Natal. To me it is the most 
beautiful province of them all. If 
ever a place was endowed, it is 
Natal. It lies under the most spec- 
tacular escarpment of sub-equa- 
torial Africa, the magnificent wall of 
the Drakensberg, guardian of a ter- 
rain which in one hundred and fifty 
miles falls ten thousand feet to the 
sea, and does so in a profusion of 
hills, kloofs, valleys, rivers and wa- 
terfalls, till it reaches the warm 
shores of the Indian Ocean. 

On the highlands of Natal are 
orchards of apples, apricots, peaches, 
pears and plums. In the warmer 
valleys grow oranges, lemons and 
At the 
coast we find tropical fruits in great 
abundance—pineapples, bananas, 
lichis, avocados, guavas, granadillas, 
mangoes and pawpaws. Upper 
Natal grows maize, while the coastal 
hills are covered with sugar cane for 
more than a hundred miles along the 
shores of the ocean, and sugar plan- 
tations penetrate inland sometimes 
as far as fifty miles. No wonder this 


tangerines—called naartjes. 


The Proving Flight, by David 
Beaty. No great shakes as a novel, 
but a clever ringing of all the sus- 
pense-and-thrill changes involved in 
the London-New York-London test 
flight of a new airliner. (William 
Morrow & Co., N.Y., $3.75.) 

The Ladies’ Home Journal Treas- 
ury, selected from the complete files 
by John Mason Brown and the 
Editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Seventy-three years of a magazine 
that has steadily grown, not merely 
in influence and circulation but in 
courage, wisdom and literary taste. 
The gamut runs from Eugene Field 
to Marianne Moore. The illustra- 
tions have the expected charm of 
the past. (Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y., $7.50) rHe END 


orange bells almost the whole year 
round. The winter months are even 
more prodigal. While the interior 
plain turns brown and lifeless, here 
bougainvillaeas cascade down from 
the houses, and the golden-shower 
covers roofs and walls in sheets of 
orange flame. The Kaflir booms put 
forth their blood-red clusters and 
the poinsettias their scarlet bracts, 
and the acacia floribunda their yel- 
low flowers. When winter is past, 
gardeners in the mistbelt of Natal, 
which knows neither the heat of 
Durban nor the cold of the moun- 
tains, look forward to the flowering 
of the azaleas, and each spring 
Pietermaritzburg holds its Azalea 
Festival. 

Durban is a city of half a million 
people; divided roughly among 
whites, Zulus or Zulu-speaking, and 
Indians, The Indians are in the main 
descendants of laborers who were 
brought to Natal a century ago to 
work on the sugar plantations. These 
laborers, Hindu by religion, were 
followed to Natal by Indian Moslem 
traders. Some of these traders today 
are rich men, and their commercial 
houses can be seen in the Indian 
quarter of Durban, which adjoins 
the main shopping thoroughfare. 

When the Indian girl grows up, 
she discards the Western costume 
of the schools, and returns to the 
sari, whose bright colors enliven the 
city streets. Some Indians have been 
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March 1-31. See this colorful 
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teen beautiful ante-bellum 
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formal gardens; special enter- 
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April 26-27-28. Conducted tours. 
Fourteen colorful mansions in 
a setting rich in history and 
tradition; priceless antique fur- 
nishings; lovely gardens. 


March 1-31. Showboat melo- 
drama aboard the Sternwheeler 
Sprague. Hiss the villain, cheer 
the hero, Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday nights. 


March 17-30. Garden Pilgrim- 
ages along the beautiful Gulf 
Coast. Tours in Long Beach, 
Bay St. Louis, Waveland, Pass 
Christian, Gulfport, Biloxi and 
Pascagoula. 
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best known of all Africa’s peoples. 
Near the coast it is an open country 
studded with trees like a park, and 
as it rises inland land of rolling 
and UTAss-< overed hills 

You must penetrate deep into the 
country to see the Zulus living their 
huts 
fold 


Those in tribal dress will almost cer- 


bechive 
cattle 


tribal life, with then 


arranged around the 


tainly be nubile girls and married 


women, and we see more of these 


than men, who for the greater part 


ure away working in the white homes 
and industries of Durban 


They are a people in transition, 


and the wearing of the tribal dress is 


disappearing. Once a girl has be- 


come a nurse or a teacher, she will 


not again wear a costume which 


cxaposes sO Mu h of her body | ach 
family here has a piece of land, pes 
haps of three or four acres, and on 


this the women will raise maize, 


pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and the 


floury roots called the amadumbe 
But these simple foods are no longer 
completely satisfying, and the women, 
when money is available, will walk 


miles to buy salt, sugar, bread and 


flour, also candles, matches and oil, 
and when times are good, some tea 
and tinned meats 

The roads are full of laughter and 
What skill they have 


in this art! What is it that we sophis- 


conversation 


ticates have lost? How we envy 


them, and how they envy us, with 
our shining automobiles and other 
line possessions! If you picnic by 
the roadside, and lay out your foods 
and dishes, it will not be long before 
some small boys approach. They will 
not speak to you but will stand at 
some distance. If you stand up too 
suddenly to offer them a gift of food, 
they will scatter like a flock of birds, 
but will return eagerly when your 
true purpose is discovered 

If we wish to see something of the 
old tribal life, we must go to less 


traveled parts, and put ourselves 
into expert hands, Our very entrance 
as spectators disturbs the scene, our 
curiosity and our possessions can 
vulgarize us both, for the African in 
¢, with 


his tribal home ts a personag 


great dignity and courtesy 

The Cape Peninsula, the Kruger 
National Park, and the Natal Coast 
from Durban to Port Edward 
the three premier vacation areas of 
white South Africa 


to Port Edward stretch holiday re- 


From Durban 


sorts, rejoicing in names like Isi- 
Illovo, Um- 
Sezela, 


As children 


pingo, Amanzimtot, 


gubaba, Umkomaas, Um- 
twalumi, Umtentweni 
we spent many a holiday here, burn- 
ing ourselves black on the beaches 

We always traveled by night train 
from Pietermaritzburg, and my 


HOLTDAY 


brother and I would spend the 
whole time on the open platforms 
between the coaches, watching the 
dark countryside go by. There was 
the excitement of reaching Durban, 
which in those days was a town of 
sixty thousand people, but a metrop- 
olis to us. Then the train would turn 
south, and soon would be running a 
few yards itself, 


crossing lacoon after lagoon, and 


from the shore 
giving us frequent glimpses of the 
early morning bathers. In those days 
the resorts were small, and most of 
the holidaymakers would be, like 
ourselves, people from inland Natal. 
But the motorcar has changed all 
that 


tions at Christmas and in July, and 


Now during the school vaca- 


the two shorter periods between, 


thousands of cars leave Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, and pour down 
At the beaches can be 
seen the license plates, not only of 


South Africa, but of Mozambique, 
the Rhodesias, 


to the sea 


Nyasaland and 
Kenya, even sometimes of the Bel- 
gian Congo and Nigeria. 

Life at a South Coast resort is an 
idyll of simplicity; the supreme at- 
traction is the sea itself. The beaches 
are as Nature made them of firm yel- 
low sand, 


often rocky. The coastal 


bush comes down to the beach 
itself, and palms and wild bananas 
give a tropical air to the scene. A 
short distance from the shore, the 
the idomba, the 
that 
grows often as a parasite, sprouting 
from a seed in a 


forked up and 


down in pythonlike coils until its 


trees become taller 
umkuhla, and the giant fig, 
bird-dropped 
branch, growing 


host is swallowed up. Often in June 


and July we cannot resist a cry of 


amid all this 
Kaffir 


a true flame of the forest. 


astonishment when 


greenery we encounter the 
boom, 

When | was a boy most of the 
cottages along the coast were built 
of wood and corrugated iron, with 
monastic furnishings, but 
taken 
is the hibiscus 
foliage and 
handsome red-starred flowers. Hibis- 


today 


modern villas have their 


places. Everywhere 


hedge, with its dense 
cus 1s prodigious as well as beauti- 
ful. You plant it by pushing sticks 
of it into the sand; and if you neg- 


lect your hedge too long it is a 
major Operation to bring it back 
under control 

The climate, too, makes this a 
holiday paradise. Midsummer can 
be warm 


warm, sometimes cool, almost never 


and robust, midwinter ts 


cold. Only the old and intirm find 
the seashore too sharp for them in 
mid-July. The hottest time of the 
summer day is about ten in the 
morning, when the land breeze has 
died down and the sea breeze has 


not yet begun. It is surely one of the 
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| world’s most favored places to live 
in. But not actively; the sea is too 
blue, the breeze too balmy, nature 
too generous. We lived there five 


years and ran away. 
2 Here in June, occasionally July, 


: happens one of Nature’s strangest 
fd events. Up from the cold southern 
y seas come the sardines, herringlike 
/ sk _o fish perhaps a foot in length, in 
1ins stupendous shoals. They strike the 

coast of South Africa at Port St. 

— John’s, and continue northeast al- 
i most to Durban, where they again 
swing out into the ocean. They are 

- accompanied by screaming flocks of 
1s sea birds, maddened game fish, bar- 

t WA racuda, sharks, jumping, snapping, 
= a a tearing, gorging; doctors leave pa- 
- ee tients on the operating tables, judges 
° jump from the bench, teachers leave 

classes if the classes have not already 

] left them. The beaches are a pande- 

f ys l ] } } ® monium; fishermen hook fish, birds 
and men with fine impartiality. The 
\ + color bar is forgotten. As if this were 
\ not enough, sometimes the sardines 


YW | 

\ A erupt in tens of thousands onto 
R the sand, where people fill baskets, 
\ ~ but boxes, hats, skirts and dresses. I 





more myself have seen so dense a shoal 
fun on that the very waves were stilled. 
SKIS The English-speaking people of 
Natal are full of concern about their 
: . | future, and about the future of the 


Aint Union which they joined in 1910, 


-M . 
i cat ome The two outstanding Afrikaner 
é leaders of that time were the Boer 
© : F vv War generals, Louis Botha and Jan 
MAINE , BVA, Smuts, both of whom were trusted 


and loved by the English-speaking 
VACATION LITERATURE people. Botha and Smuts were apos- 


A variety of colorful booklets helps tles of conciliation. and had been 
show you why Maine has everything for : 
your vacation. deeply influenced by the decision of 


Before you make up your mind | the British Government in 1906 to 
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restore self-government within the ° , . 
British Commonwealth to the two Let me be your guide lo North {merica s 
defeated Republics of the Transvaal 


and the Orange Free State. “Mi ( ST BEAT IT] hl | | y ( ( mR \ I ' 


Since that time, however, Afri- 





kaner Nationalism has grown in 


| strength, until now it ts able to rule | a ele I RS Cet, 


the country. It is committed to the 
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Name 


' fair of face, and most unquiet in her 
Address = 
he City aca J heart. rik BND 


is offensive to the emergent nations 
> Send for “Northwest Adventure’, free picture booklet about the 
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THEATER 
Continued from Page 91 


“Are you a star yet?” I asked, 

“Are you a famous writer yet?” 

So we went to a bar and gave each 
other detailed explanations of just why 
we weren't, yet 

Brad had returned that day from 
Cscorgia, where he had been making a 


Signal Corps training film. Before that 
he had been seen here and there on tele- 
vision, here and there off Broadway. 
But New York was not opening up in 
exactly the way Yale had. Acting seemed 
to require an unleashing of the per- 
sonality, an ability to bring sincere 
emotions constantly to the surface, a 
self-exposure which is the reverse of 
what young gentlemen in Eastern col- 
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Why HAWAII has the 


world’s best weather all year ‘round 












day or night — never too hot or too cold 


Hawaii's gentle enchantment is compounded 
of many charme the soft beauty of her 
garden-clad hills, the easy grace of her happy 
way of life, the emiling skies of her year 
round springtime. And it is this matchless 
weather that makes a showease for all her 


other captivating attractions 


Sun and Tradewinds 
What gives Hawaii's 
is the islands 


climate its special glow 
lac ihe, 


within your reach in time and cost 


easily 
Here 
tropic sun greets cooling tradewinds in a 
friendly pact that governs each Hawaiian day 


position in the 





ARNO ROI tended 
Inviting beaches on each of the islands 





Just a With Away 
And what make 
so doubly 


this alluring combination 
uppealing is the ease with which 
Hawaii is a delightful 


to 8 hours 


you can enjoy it all 
flight of only 7'% 
liner of & memor ible cruise of 4! 4 days by 
Pacifie Coast. The 
just $250 to $500, depe nd. 


ing upon your accommodations, 


by modern air 


luxury ehip from the 


No More Travel Tox 
And now 


another ray of 


just in time for your holiday here, 


unshine has been added to 
parkling weleome The 10% 
Pacitn 
been removed and reduced to 


pennies, saving you $25 to $50 round trip, 


the already 


travel tax between the Coust and 


Ilawaii has 





18 courses flat sloped ... challenging 
Sports Every Day 

You can play golf in Hawaii 365 days a year, 
swim in a pleasant ocean and sunbathe on a 
glistening beach any day of the year But 
even under these 


unny kies you can enjoy 


the spice of variety, for a few miles of 


spectacular sight-seeing will bring a pleasant 


change in climate depending upon which 
side of which island you're visiting or whether 


you're touring mountainside or valley 


Dress for fun 

You'll want to dress to fit the weather and 
the fun, so travel light and enjoy shopping 
for Hawaiian clothes, made in Hawaii, at 
smart town and beach shops 
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Foods of All Lands 

In this superb climate you can dine under 
the stars any evening, or choose from a range 
of restaurants of any nationality, from quaint 
Japanese tea house to lively Hawaiian luau 
Menus are enticingly varied and the cost is 
olten less than back home 


Modern Accommodations 

The weather makes for pleasant, modern 
living and you'll find pleasant, modern accom. 
modations to enjoy it at its best, with every 
facility American expect. Room 
rates start at about $5; the average is about 
$8. Superb accommodations for $12, less 
than most American resort hotel rates. 


travelers 


See All the islands 

Each of Hawaii's islands offers something 
different under the sun, an individual beauty 
uniquely its own, and there is another sunny 
surprise in the little cost required to see 
them all. From Honolulu on Oahu you can 
fly round-trip in fine modern aircraft to Kauai 
or Maui and return for only $19, to the Island 
of Hawaii and return for only $30. None of 
the islands is more than an hour away, and 
these short flights take you into fascinating 
new worlds of beauty, color and friendly folk- 
ways that richly reward every delightful mile. 





{lways right for marlin, tuna, mahimahi 


A Sunny Stroll 

From the doorstep of your Waikiki hotel 
much of Hawaii's fun and beauty is within 
an easy stroll, Allday tours to outlying 
points of interest by modern bus or limousine 
are available at rates ranging from about $3 
to $10. Visit Pearl Harbor, the Pali, pine- 


apple canneries, scenic and historic points, 


Red Tape Removed 

Hawaii is Polynesian in tradition, modern 
American in cleanliness and living standards 
No passport, no inoculations, no exchange 
fees. Language and currency are American. 


Pian Your Trip Now 

Hawaii is unsurpassed as a vacation play 
land, unequalled as a convention site. And 
if you just want to come and retire, Hawaii 
can be your vacationland all year ‘round, For 
experienced help in planning your trip, see 
your Travel Agent or steamship or airline 
representative, Or write for literature to: 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, T. H. 








leges coach themselves todo. Inanar- 
row Ivy League sense, acting was bad 
taste. Brad had received a tip on this 
some time before. He had just fin- 
ished rehearsing a scene for a tele- 
vision show when another young 
actor sidled up to him. This boy had 
a wary, almost hurt look about his 
eyes and a tough, cryptic way of 
talking. ““You could bea good actor,” 
he said to Brad without preliminar- 
ies, “if you'd ever let yourself go,” 
and ambled off again. 

“Who the hell was that?” Brad 
grumbled. 

Someone said, “‘His name’s James 
Dean.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“You will. He’s the best juvenile 
actor in New York.” 

The advice, grudgingly given and 
grudgingly received, eventually 
proved one of the keys to Brad’s 
continued development as an actor. 

After our meeting on Third Ave- 
nue, Brad and I established the 
Hell’s Kitchen. The 
center of interest was the telephone, 


apartment in 


which rested on a wooden carving 
of a woman’s torso between kitchen 
and living room. Its ring might mean 
a reading, an audition, a role. 

On television shows Brad played 
a sailor at the sinking of the Titanic, 
a sensitive young violinist misunder- 
stood by his father, a student who 


sees through the surface brilliance of 


his professor, a youth hopeful 
though in a wheelchair, an immigrant 
fighting fora place in the sun, a lover 
whose girl is revealed to be insane. 

When he came home after these 
performances, we had a ritual lifted 
from countless movies which placed 
the show in context. | would lead 
him to the front window, and keep- 
ing our eyes well above the junk 
yard, we would drink in the jagged, 
glittering skyline of Manhattan. 
“It’s yours,” | would declaim, with 
appropriate gestures, “all yours, ev- 
ery light out there is shining your 
name. New York is at your feet!” 
Brad would respond with a burst 
of Anglo-Saxon, and that night's per- 
formance would pass into history. 

But there were the periods between 
jobs. I had had the usual blank in my 
mind with respect to actors when 
they were not being seen. After get- 
ting to know a few, it seemed that the 
best thing to do would be to quick- 
freeze and store them in the base- 
ment, or hire them out as dummies 
for department-store windows. Any- 
thing rather than leave them animate 
and out of the public eye. 

But Brad had developed several 
quiet hobbies to pass these inert 
days, and sometimes weeks. During 
the baseball season he would listen 
to the game and reduce every play to 
a series of numbers entered in a 
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group of little boxes on a sheet. His 
mathematical interest, incongruous 
in an actor, led him to spend hours 
over some kind of statistical ouija 
board. He became a crossword-puz- 
zle adept, a Scrabble addict, an old- 
movie fiend. He grew expert on such 
points as Marie Dressler’s finest per- 
formance, and the art of Lon 
Chaney. 

Later on, a use for this leisure 
closer to his profession appeared. 
He got a chance to audition for the 
Actors Studio. This serious-minded 
drama laboratory has produced such 
a cluster of stars—Marlon Brando, 
Julie Harris, James Dean, Paul 
Newman, Eli Wallach, Shelley Win- 
ters, even “the new” Marilyn Mon- 
roe—that aspirants besiege it in 
mobs. That year there were a thou- 
sand. Nine would be chosen. Brad 
and another young actor named 
John Lehne adapted a sequence 
from the J. D. Salinger story, For 
Esmé, With Love and Squalor, as 
their audition scene. To give them 
privacy I used to go into the toilet 
closet. From outside I could hear 
Brad, playing a young soldier with 
shattered nerves, going rapidly into 
a frenzy under the obtuse browbeat- 
ing of an Army buddy. From the 
toilet closet it sounded fine. 

But he came back discouraged 
from the audition. “They cut us off 
after two minutes,” he said. “Well, 
there’s always next year to try out 
again.”’ However, just a week or so 
later the phone, that Aladdin, rang 
with a sharp clear ring, and he was 
in the Actors Studio. 

The apartment conversation 
quickly acquired a new vocabulary, 
the lexicon of American realistic 
acting—words like “motivation” 
and “image” and “Stanislavsky” 
and, before long, “Marilyn.” He 
found all the sessions stimulating, 
but one day he returned in a new 
state of nervous agitation. Marilyn 
Monroe had sat beside and slightly 
behind him at the class. More, in an 
effort to catch every word, she had 
leaned forward and established such 
an electric proximity that while she 
may have heard everything, he was 
deafened. 

But usually he was free to tighten 
his grip on his work. Succeeding in 
this required, as James Dean had 
said, a loosening of his grip on him- 
self, a shedding of the U character- 
istics learned at Yale and before, 
dropping the bland agreeable mask 
which almost everyone wears to 
some extent. The absence of that 
concealing mask was the startling 
thing in some of the actors and ac- 
tresses | now began to meet. An ac- 
tress whom 1 had seen glowingly 
beautiful on the stage, playing an 
Italian noblewoman in Shakespeare, 








appeared unrecognizable afterward 
in tennis shoes and dungarees, a 
wild one, a schemer, and a flirt. 
Impulsive gestures, unsettling ques- 
tions, personal revelations appro- 
priate for locked diaries quaked the 
walls of our Hell’s Kitchen salon. 

Then Brad got a role, a good role. 
It was in an off-Broadway produc- 
tion of a psychological drama called 
Third Person. With it he reached the 
rip tide in a theatrical career, the 
bumpy, swirling halfway point be- 
tween obscurity and fame. Brooks 
Atkinson, of the Times, thought he 
was the best part of the show. Other 
critics were equally impressed. But 
the play itself aroused no very 
strong enthusiasm. So Brad and 
the other principals, Louise All- 
britton and Murray Matheson, be- 
gan making the rounds to drum up 
customers, the 20th Century equiva- 
lent of the parade through town 
with drums and tambourines. Lo- 
quacious women interviewed them 
on the radio for the housewife 
audience; late at night they ap- 
peared on television and found op- 
portunities to mention the name of 
their play fourteen times in the 
course of a chat. For Third Person 
they performed in the theater and 
out of it, having the play in effect 
for breakfast and supper, hurling 
themselves for the time being into it 
as though it were a national treasure. 
After seventy-six performances, a 
creditable run, Third Person closed, 
the little band that had fought for 
it scattered, and Brad was left with 
his excellent notices, a lot of new 
experience, and a little money. 

But there was much to anticipate, 
in particular his wedding in June to 
a beautiful young actress he had met 
in summer stock the previous year 
named Frieda Harding. With that 
the struggling year in Hell's Kitchen 
ended, the extraordinary juxtaposi- 
tion of Marilyn Monroe and mice, 
Cinemascope and cockroaches, Sar- 
dis and slums. And the end of his 
artistic hell's kitchen came just then 
as well, while they were still unwrap- 
ping wedding presents. Eugene 
O'Neill's last, gaunt tragedy, Long 
Day's Journey into Night, had sud- 
denly become available for produc- 
tion. Out of a scramble of producers 
José Quintero, Leigh Connell and 
Theodore Mann emerged with the 
rights; from a free-for-all of mature 
stars Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge grasped the parents’ roles; 
Jason Robards, Jr., who had turned 
O Neill’s earlier failure, The Iceman 
C omcth, into a striking success, was 
chosen to play the older son. The 
difficult the second son, 
O'Neil! himself, remained to be cast. 
I was away from New York at the 
time and read about the search in 


role of 


the paper. I had left Brad in New 
York at the beginning of the summer 
debating whether to stay there and 
hope to pick up occasional television 
jobs, or go out for some summer 
stock. But here, I knew, was the role of 
roles for him. Not that anyone ever got 
so spectacular a break; that only hap- 
pened in the movies, or the false dawn 
of Yale. 
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I returned to New York and discov- 
ered that sometimes the promises of the 
movies and of Yale came true, that 
José Quintero had not forgotten the 
deep impression Brad's earlier audi- 
tions for other roles had made. From 
among the best-known young actors 
in the theater he chose Brad to play 
O'Neill. In a moving last stage in this 
personal journey, he was taken to see 


Mrs. O'Neill in The 


playwright’s widow saw in him many 


her seclusion 
points of resemblance, much to fre- 
call the days when O'Neill was en- 
meshed in his tortured, dreaming youth, 
With her 


was his 


final concurrence, the role 
Act Two ended here 


Three rose on 


The curtain for Act 
November 7 at the Helen Hayes Thea- 
tre in New York. 


rHeE END 








the new 
carefree 
Way tO..... 


wy HAWAII 


Whether you're being relaxed and lazy or living it up— 


“LEILANI” fulfills your dreams of life aboard a great ship! 


‘ Modern in every way and One Class throughout, you have full 


run-of-the-ship —glass enclosed promenade, the Lanai Kai, swimming 


pool, Orchid Room—to mention just a few. Dial phone and radio in every state- 


room. Deck chairs and hula lessons, superlative meals are all “on the house,” 


*10% discount on round trip fares 


HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY LIMITED 


PACIFIC FAR EAST LINE, INC., AGENT 


Ask your travel agent atiout “Leilani.” Sails to Honolulu from San Francisco or Los Angeles (Long Beach 
Harbor) alternately. From Los Angeles — February 5, March 4, March 28, April 22, May 16, June 10, 
July 4, July 29, August 22, September 17. From San Francisco—February 20, March 16, April 9, 
May 4, May 28, June 22, July 16, August 10, September 4. And every 12 days thereafter, 
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Plus a day-long stop in Hilo on every eastbound voyage! Rates start as low as $11 5 . 
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WASHINGTON: Inaugural City 


any are the Meccas of America. None is more 
\| rewarding to those imbued with that classic 
sense of American awareness which forever divides the 
genuine pomp from the pixie circumstance than Wash- 
ington, D. C. At this time, while the nation cherishes 
its Christmas bills, and reviews the corpus of the body 
politic in its immediate post-election stage, Washing- 
ton prepares for its Quadrennial Spectacle, the in- 
auguration of the President—fellow named Eisen- 
hower. The vernal flowers of the Tidal Basin are as 
dead as Democrat ambition, but there is springtime 
in the hearts of Society planning key balls and inner- 
circle cocktail parties. To the casual tourist the statues 
in the parks and squares are forever lonesome and 
frosted with the rainy, winter chills of Foggy Bottom. 
But their martial symbolism surges in the breasts of 
bandsmen, drum majors and parade marshals awaiting 
line of march orders for January 21. In the dusty files 
of the Library of Congress and the National Archives, 
Civil Service fingers ruffle through the old visions and 
the past wisdom of statesmen to make quotes for the 
enduring press. Governments, to be impressive to the 


masses, should be accompanied by imposing pageantry. 


ELLIOTT ERWITT 


So decreed the men around George Washington, Es- 
quire, before the first inauguration in New York 
Thomas Jefferson dissented. He, in his day, walked 
quietly from his lodgings to the then unfinished capitol 
building with only a stuttering salvo of artillery at high 
noon to mark his taking of office. Nonetheless, unseen 
by the visitor, Congress examines its dress trousers 
police and military mimeograph machines purr with 
instructions in quintuplicate. The Pageant is being set 
Embassies and consulates shine silver and juggle 
protocol, even, in this inaugural year, as they hide 
small wars, rumors of wars and fresh invasions in a 
world but tentatively at peace. This is the month of 
the “coming out” party of the great democratic Amer- 
ican dream, of the people’s formal viewing of the 
people’s formal choice for the land’s highest office 
And, as the parades beat a tattoo of heels and a hur- 
rah of vehicles down Pennsylvania Avenue, this is 
clearly the place to be. For here is the meaning of our 
own history, and the hope of the world’s oppressed, a 
portrait of a nation busy throwing a party for its own 
government and the Man who represents that govern- 


ment. Inauguration . rue eND 
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“GO NATIVE” 
PEON PANTS & WEDDING SHIRT 


Going vacationing or just getting a head 

start on a spring wardrobe you'll thrill to 

this imported playwear cut from homespun 
mountain manta cottons, (oyster white) 

Wrap erovund and tie of weist and 

ankle. The fit is ne roblem, 

PEON mention your size SMALL, MEDIUM, 

PANTS LARGE Ped. $6.75 

Pleated, embroidered and buttoned 

with real centave coins. Sports col- 

WEDDING lar. Embroidery on shirt in choice 

SHIRT == ot BLACK, GOLD or INDIAN ROSE 

Sizes 10-18 Ped. $7.50 


BOTH SHIRT & PANTS $13.50 
The Oto ME*ICO Sop 
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MINIATURE 
Swiss “Fairy” Rose Bushes f° "SEND COUPON TODAY - SUPPLY LIMITED™* 


REO (Por £1092) « YELLOW (Par 2407 l STERN'S NURSERIES, ARBOR 108, GENEVA, N. Y 
PINK (Pot ©1203) « WHITE (Pot 1408 Please send me the following Swiss ‘Fairy’ Rose plants, 


weicity COLOR CHOICE 


$2 toch 2 $9.50 41 $6 10 we $12 


Special assortment 
(4 plants, | of each colar), 4 
All prices Postpaid « Supply Limited 
Gwuerenteed cevults if wet completely 


satihed. tree -eplacement or money beck 


Stern's Nurseries 
ARBOR 108, GENEVA, N.Y 


Specialists in Rare and Choice Trees 
Plants and flewers 
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airy 
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“NEXT WEEK 
WE'VE GOT 
TO GET 
ORGANIZED" 


Desk 
Set 


Ri , ! “i $2. 95 


i 


/ k len idd i ues I 
Send For Free Gitt prorat 
TAYLOR GIFTS Wayne 4, Penna. 





NOW YOU CAN 


CROW MINIATURE ROSES 
Indoors... On Your Window-Sill 


ALL WINTER! 


Precious miniature Swiss “Fairy” Rose blooms 
indoors on your window-sill all winter long 

just like any house plant! Needs no special care 
lovely flower is a true, perfect rose; an 
exquisitely dainty, colorful, nickel-sized bloom 
(,racetully shaped bush never grows taller than 
A wil 
of winter with a wealth of tiny roses; hardy; 
blooms for years. What a glorious sight! What a 
thrilling 
outdoors in Spring to bloom again 


Am. enct 


ADDRESS 








Beavtiful... 
* MOVIES 


* SLIDES 


* STEREOS 


WORLD'S LAgGEST 
WILD LIFE + TRAVEL + ADVENTURE « NATIONAL PARES 
FLORIDA + ALASHA + HAWAII + PORTION « NOVELTIOS 
FREE CATALOGS — Specify Movies * Slides * Stereos 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, Box 2472, Swarthmore, Pa 














Bursts into glorious bloom in the heart 


ever-lasting gift! May be transplanted 
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PINK YELLOW WHITE 


$2 each, 2 tor $5.50; 4 for 86; 10 for $12 


Special assortment 4 plants (1 of each color) $6 | 


CASH CHECK MONEY ORDER 


ZONE ¢ STAT? 
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Winter months scem to bring a tempo of living just as brisk 


as the weather. More at-home entertaining—from fireside snack parties 


to formal dinners .. . theaters . . 


. concerts .. . winter sports. It’s a 


gay life—but it rarely leaves time for leisurely shopping trips to search 


out that new serving piece for your next party, the bright accessory 





Condiment Cups 

Individual servers in contemporary 
style for salt or condiments 

The white translucent 

porcelain cups, 2” in diameter, are 
from Japan. Brushed-satin 
stainless-steel spoons 


are from Copenhagen, Eight-piece set, 


$3.85, postpaid. Bowman's, 
2477 Lombard St., 


San Francisco 23, Cal 















Kitchen Companions 
Woman's work 

can look like play when she 
wears this saucy 

apron with its matching 
glove potholder 
Cocoa-brown denim apron 
with corduroy-leopard 

print pockets and potholder, 
$4.95 the set, postpaid 
Handcraft House, 

Box 112, Sherman Oaks, Cal. 





Pajama Bag 

This bright-eyed clown with 
zippered back will 

beguile youngsters into tidy 
disposal of pajamas or 

laundry. His red- or green-striped 
chintz suit has gay 

pompom buttons and frilly 

collar. 25” long, 12” wide. $4.95, 
postpaid. Red Oaks, P.O 


Prairie View, Ill 


Gold and Pearis 


The sorcery of pearls and 





14K-gold combine in 

a graceful bracelet. Or link two 
bracelets together to 

make a necklace. $35 each, 

incl. tax, postpaid 

Johnston Jewels, Ltd., Waldorf 
Astoria, Park Ave 
and 49th St., N.Y .€ 























SHOP P 


to enliven a dark winter wool, a vibrant note to pick up a winter-bound 


home. No need, though, to interrupt your happy pace. The Holiday 


Shopper has done your leg work for you, sifting hundreds of offerings 


from all over the country for the choicest items. We think that in the col- 


umns below you'll find just the thing to match your zestful winter mood. 





Sport Sweater 

Here is a warm pullover of 
Shetland wool, straight 
from Scotland 

The North Star pattern 

at neck and waist is in pastel 
shades. Beige or 

gray sweater. Sizes 34-40 
$13.95, postpaid 

Carroll Reed Ski Shops, 
North Conway, N.H. 





Ace High 

playing-card pillows for 

bright décor in den or rumpus room 
Heavy cotton twill filled 

with washable Orlon 

12”x18”. Jack o° Spades, Queen o’ 
Diamonds, Ace o’ Hearts 
or King o° Clubs, $2.98 each 
Matching bar towels, 
16”x24”, $1 each. Postpaid 
Merrill Ann Creations, 

102 Warren St., N.Y.C. 7 


Alpine Accessories 

in colorfully embroidered white, 
red or black felt to 

brighten your skiing costume 
Swiss bonnet-style 

headband embroidered with 
edelweiss and other 

Alpine flowers, $3.95. Belt with 
floral design, $3.50 

Postpaid. The Country Store, 


One Monument St., Concord, Mass 





Swedish Server 

This sleek-lined teak wood 
tray, made by 

Scandinavian craftsmen, 

is alcohol-proof for 

perfect beverage service 

Tray is 22”x13” 

stores easily. $10, postpaid 
Horst Gunther, 

60 E. 39th St., Miami 37, Fla 
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GENUINE 
DOESKIN 
SLACKS 


*% 


By Mail Fron 
Bermuda 








You'll find nothing finer for casual and 
sports wear than this distinctive garment. 
It is hand-tailored in London and made 
only for us of Hunt & Winterbotham’s 
Genuine Bermuda Doeskin. Your choice of 
Oxford or light grey, beige, fawn, Bermuda 
Blue, burgundy and yellow. Men's waist 
sizes 28 to 44. Cuffs unfinished for 
custom fitting. $29.95 postpaid. Your post- 
man will collect modest customs duty. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send order to 
Department 7 


HAMILTON « BERMUDA 





PORTRAITS, INC. 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


136 EAST 57th STRERT, Dep. H, NEW YORK 
HELEN APPLETON READ 


LOIS SHAW 








CUPID'S ARROWS for your Valentine 

Irtrige sing earrings look as if they pierce the ear. Actually 

“Tew Me ack on 1% long arrow eipe behind lobe. A gay ila 
vair of each 

STERLING ‘SILVER $2, GOLD plated $2, COPPER $1 

OLD PUEBLO TRADERS, Box 4035, Dept. 1-H, Tucson, Ariz 















DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


BELGIAN SHOES 
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BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST 56Tn ST.,.NEW YORK 





extravagance in dress | 


allow myself.” For fastidious gentle 


men we create designs and brocades to 
suit all climates and occasions . . . price 


$25.00 sac 


for Mail Orders please state choice of 
main color and add 50¢ postage 


de MOLEYNS oh (bt 


59 East 54th Street New York 22 Pleze 5-695! 










We specialize in LAROE SIZES sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to fff. Dre sport, casual 
and work shoes, golf shoe 


$0"; slippers, rubbers, overshos 
mainy 

long ee lengtt ft y per 

your he 144 find sive at ame 
SEND cost. Satisfaction Guarant y! 

Write for TREE Style 


FOR moll ‘only 


Book TODAY 
FREE 
KING-~SIZE, inc. 





CATALOG 





138 Brockton, Mass 


ARABIC © BURMESE © CHINESE © DANISH * DUTCH © FRENCH © GERMAN © GREEK 





IT PAYS 










tion, send 
Name 
Address 


City, Zone & State 


CROATIAN @ SPANISH e@ THA! @ TURKISH © 


Speak French PARISIAN! 


. in business .. . social acceptance 
self-assurance. The course is so cleverly devised that even a 
youngster can learn! For complete details, free of any obliga 


to: HENRY HOLT & CO., Box 38, 383 Madison Ave., WN. Y. 17 
20 other languages available. Indicate your choice 


LIKE A 


e NYITVLI ¢ NVIEYONDH e INVISNONIH © 


“OUNIS © NVISSNE © ISINONINOd © NVIOIMBON © AVIVW © NVZHON © aSaNVaVl 


FEBRUAKY 
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mere eae in EY 


partner 
PERFECT 
for your 
Currie 
Dishes 


9 ot. 4 18 ox 





Serve Chutney with Curried Poods, it says 
on the label. And why not —especially when 
Major Grey's adds an almost unbelievable 
balance of sweet-hot spicy flavors to your 
curried shrimp or curried rice supreme 

Indian mangoes, 
rare spices, 


exotic Oriental fruits, 
piquant and subtle seasonings 

blended together the original 
Par Eastern should be! 
And now you have oomph for cold meats, 
rarebils, 


way the 
recipe says they 


hors d'oeuvres salads, too 
More than that--you have the partner 
perfect tor all your curried dishes, made of 
course with Crosse & 
Powder (the fragrant 
blended from 15 exotk 
seasonings ) 


Blackwell's Currie 
powdered romance 


Oriental spices and 


Major Grey's Chutney by C & B, and 


your favorite curried dish (also by C & B) 


Why say more? 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
FINE FOODS SINCE 1706 


Science Gives You 
” A Short Cut to Learning 


Learn Anything 
Faster —— more easily 
with 


The DORMIPHONIC 
Memory Trainer 
it Works for You . . 


NO 





. Awake or Asleep 


BREAK 
vee DECOM 

tetw PREP ‘ ‘ for PRET ! 1) TRA 
1 itin (ott . et / 


DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 


ODERNOPHONE. 
627 Radio City 


New York 20, . ¥ 


™ 





Men 


Women 


Cirete 7 -06%0 


show yor 








how tt impor pi prot wen 
“a amazing tow ftoregn pres 
(examples at left) Your home 
your otha (et feofily im 
porte ERE Pull of spare time 
business by Mail Order Or take 
volume orders from mores Im 
port jewelry clothing sporting 
goods, hardware, et N exPe 
RIENCE OR INVESTMENT IF PROD 


UCTS NEEDED Without obligation 


Clecks O6G<« send today for complete details 
and liet of 157 imports FREE! Air 

la Gormeny mail reaches us over night The 
$5 value Mellinger Co 171 W est w ood 
in USA Depe, G02, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fi COLOR . ine 
teriors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris 
night life exclusive new slides of Rus 
sa the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity 
slides from 67 countries in 35mm, and 
1200 stereos, rushed to you same day by 
air mail or on approval! Name the spot, 
we'll furnish the slide 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 
order) for 52-page illustrated 
color catalog with detailed 
description of 35mm slides and 
Suggestions for Giving a 
Travelogue.” Stereo list free 


Ernest H.Wolfe 


You will ENJOY 


pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGI & 


with the Genuine | 


Battle Creek r 
“TOPS” for s 


HEALTH 
BUILDER 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN | 





Enjoy 
ethirvent 


stimulating benefits of 
massage! Uealth Builder 
pleasant, scientific deep tissue 
the snap of « switch.” 
and figure problems, muscle 
circulation Widely used in 
Built for years of 


wert For 


the relaxing, 
vibratory 
gives you 
manipulation — "at 
Helps weight 
tonng, blood 
Health mstitutions 
“ue fully guaranteed 


LITERATURE TODAY! 
Special 


ery 


spiral-bound book “How to use 
Hattle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
chart, $1.65 ppd 


your 
applications plus weight 


*Reg. U.S 


cnt 





EQUIPMENT CO 
Bettie Creek 21, Mich. 


l~a Suits Made 


~19 
POSTPAIO 


your old-fash 
ible. breasted 


mvert 
en do 
suit or tux to a smart new 


single breasted model for 


only $19.50 postpaid 
Master tailors re-cut and 
re shape coat collar and 
lapels to modern single 
breasted styling (shawl 
collars on tux $4.50 ex 
tra). Coats made larger 


or amaller if desired. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed 
Write for FREE details 
or send coat and check 
today 


Master Ta:lors Since 1920 


KOLAR FH 8) 


KODACHROME - 


SGrem 20 CAP. ROLL, $1.50 SGrem 364 EXP. ROLL, $2.50 
ders Retur aed . ; paed 
POR FREE MAILIR ANI IM PLETE PRICK Li 


“COLOR PRINTS 


ery pay vey ocnRrome 
aTACHROM Anseoe ey ty »X5u 
x1 GSelsx SUfexw G2 Mesns: 
: sie Tim bite ae NEY BA i’ WAN Ti 
sect a te at Kotak Lice 
COLORFAX. LABORATORIES 


HOLTDAY 


Double- Breasted 


pone were 


ROGERS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. H 2, 82! Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Onie 


MAII 








Buftet Grill 


A king-size electric grill, 

&%” diameter, for large-scale service 
Heavy-gauge steel surface; 
polished chrome sides; 

two-heat control with in-the-cord 
switch. $14.95, postpaid 

The Burgess House, 

426 S. 6th St - 


Minneapolis 15, Minn 


HOW TO SLEEP 
in PERFECT Comfort 





_ =u 


£ ver yhody loves this new Blanket Support because it trees their 
feet from Blanket weight MOW they sieee qustetty votesed and 
awake retreshed. The be trusty 

folding arms make « cory, restful feet pocket indispensable 
te uncomfortable sheepers. Retases tensions that cause in 
somnia and iritations. tmereves cirewlation, eases rhew 
matiom and feet cramps tmereases electric Blanket comfort. 
Enjoved by arthwitics and the aged. Fits any bed. Ares told 
down fat when bed tb made Prahed by thewsands of restioss 
sleepers, decters, Hespitets. Order ome ter cach bed in your 
heme Meney back guarantee 


Send only $3.98 plus 25 postage to 
SETTER SLEEP INC. Dept 383, New Providence, W. J. 
























STYLE CATALOG 
NOW READY! 
TALL MEN — & wo @ 11”: Here's 
a call gory you can believe. Ly ~ 
shopping problems are solved 
country 5 Fam specials in fittin, 
call men. Complete sock of sig 
THING for the = man in hard-to- 
get sizes at ices, Eas site 
terms. Send for pic CATAL 


“BURNS MARTIN | 


Dept. 98, 116 Bedtord & 






PRBRUARY 





HOLIDAY 


Number, Please 

This charming personal 
telephone directory 

has a gilded 

cover decorated 

with ribbon in your own 
color choice and a miniature 


gold-colored 


phone. 5')"x7”. $6.30, 
postpaid. Mark Fore & Strike, 
Delray Beach, 


Fla 




















One-size Helanca-nylon slippers with 
soft leather soles for 

foot-easy lounging. Washable, 
quick-drying, shrink-resistant. Red- 
and-white-striped slipper fits 
women’s sizes 4 & 

Blue-and-white striped slipper fits 
men’s sizes 8 12. $2.49 
a pair, 
Zenith Gifts, 422 Washington 
St., Brighton 35, Mass 


postpaid 


DEVELOPING 


75° 


COLOR PRINTS from 
2 5: KODACHROME - ANSCO- 
x 5 2x 3x 5x7 
(0050108 ieee raate 
$1.00 p"Kounten 
KODACHROME $1.25 per roll 
Write for Free Folder 
Mailers 
CUSTOM COLOR LAB 


CHROME - EKTACHROME 
FILM 135—120—620 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Dept. 25, Framingham, Moss 


HIDEAWAY 
SHELVES 


relieve 


crowded 
medicine 
cabinets 








Hideaway storage space keeps jars, bottles and boxes 
neatly out of sight on linen, utility or closet doors 
HIDEAWAY SHELVES are all aluminum. 3). inches 
deep, 40 inches high. Six shelves adjustable from I! to 
20 inches wide. Fits all doors. $6.95 plus 35 cents postage 


Thowsands in Use. Order Several Now! Ne C0 .0.'s Please 
STEVEN DONAY CO. 


Dept. \-2, 2940 South 38th Street, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 























SHOPPER 

















For Map Lovers 

An authentic, hand-colored 
reproduction of a 

historical old map of New York, 
New Jersey and New 

England, circa 1675. Inset 

shows recapture of New York by 
Dutch. 1849”x21”, 

plus margins. $9, postpaid. 

The Map and Book 
Store, Westport, Conn. 


Memento Charms 

to remind you of holiday high 
points. These tiny, 

colorful foreign flags and crests 
of European cities 

are hand-enameled on 

14K gold. $10 each, postpaid, 
Marchal Jewelers, 

745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited 
samples to be considered for this column. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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sin FREE ‘ovanrinc 
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/ Spectacular Evergreen Bush 
CANDLES-OF-HEAVEN 


Ad 
> ; Blooms with candie-like mass of 
lovely white flowers rising straight 


~ 
NAW Z4 
IY LF up 6-8 feet from bright green foliage 


Write For Free information .. . . No Obligation 
You can have this unusual Candies-Of-Heaven bush 
free for spring planting if you send your name and 
address today /t starts your free membership in the 
world's largest gardening club plan. Over 50,000 
members get their choice of the finest flower selec 
tions at tremendous savings. Free monthly Garden 
Magazine, free dividends, free bonuses. No dues 
Cancel anytime. Writing for free information obli 
gates you in no way Send a postcard today 

FLOWER-OF -THE-MONTH, Dept. CH-1477 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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BIGGEST 
SELECTION 
ANYWHERE + 


PRE! Vea, Blackhawks . 


~~ “4g ® ———) 
—— 


a 










/ 


new 
ami Sem 
ew 2° «2” color 


116 ' sound pro 


~_ 


cata 
and) used 16mm 


and biggest 
for your 


« big PREF 










d 
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“Attention Please” 
Brightly colored folders to keep 

her desk work tidy. Covered 

with Italian handmade paper, and 
closed with a stainless- 

steel “Attention Please” clip. 9”x12” 
In envelope with gold arrows. 

$3.95 each, postpaid 


Leah Curtiss, Cannondale, Conn. 








NO TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE 
CAN COMPARE WITH 


Olsons 


a 

Aboard and Abroad 
America’s #1 Professional 
Traveler presents his 1967 
edition to tell you where to 






gO, stay, play; what to wear, 
see, how to travel, what to 
pay Hundreds of tips on 
ow to save time money 
have more fun' Customs, tip 


foreign 
see" 


ping exchange 
must attractions. Por 


0 travel, for reference 

the perfect gift. Over 100 illustrations. 5 tour 

maps in the text. 15-page full coler Atias. 
$4.95 plus 12¢ postage 


- 
















J.B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. | 











at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 


DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 


tnctudes all import charges 


= rae ' 

STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTO ' 

40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, WJ. ft 

‘ Gentlemen, Please send me your tree ! 

' Catalog ' 

i ' 

i ' 

' ' 
' 


HOLIDAY 


FEBRUARY 





PERSONAL 
CABINET 


FILE 

with 6 
letter-size 
drawers 


Compoct steel file to 
keep all your papers 
neatly and efficiently 
in one handy, sofe 
place. Roomy top lifts 
open, 
equipped with AtoZ 


is completely 








index folders, sturdy 


lock and key fo insure 






















privacy. Below are oR ei 
six roomy drawers 
each 3° deep, ready aa ‘y 
to hold all your sta QUICKLY, EASILY! ~~ 1. 
fhonery, supplies, even J ST mail the coupon ad Sey 
- " fe ? ' 
tools. In smart ham. 7 below wen Re ¥ ‘ afi & 
Sorweee at te =A ' t "" , t e in tru tor 
an ‘ any en _ ir) ve 5 att 
} sy or welnut » peaks to you on Record, Let your eyes 
se ‘ | follow words in Sample Lesson, You'll 
Letter Size 12'\4" wide « 30° high « 10° deep $14.95 MoreMoneyE b cinaved at how quickly you'll be 
why : chatting” in your new language--toith 
Legal Size, 16° wide « 30° high « 10° deep 17.95 o parted onal 
4 be L s 12° wid by hieh « 16° Now the time to learn a new lan 
jena we . m “ i ° 18.95 ° puawe It wive you such an advantage 
Jumbe Legal Size, 150" wide « 30° high « 23 95 4 un bersine social life and travel. And 
15° deep a weight 47 it New Career here's the ca t way to learne—by lie 
shipping charges collec tening! You gain a perfect accent (that's 
Ne C. 0. O.'s, please all you hear!) No drudgery learning 
wire ror grammar “the hard way you pick 
D 8 er CATALOG. it up in CONVERSATION 
t HO-2,P.0 W otert. 
~ on $5, Wistotown, Sone MAIL COUPON NOW 














There 
Tut it may end soon 
10¢ for your Reeord, We'll 
REE Rook about full ¢ 

No obligation 

CORTINA ACADEMY, Vept. 57? 
Originators of Phonograth Meth 

136 W,. S2nd St., New York 19 


to this offer 
Rush coupon with 


ure no “strings” 


also 
ortina 


only 
ser 
( ours 


the 


perfume 





CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept, 522, . 
that holds 136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. ; 
pace mall “ 1 anor y ey yoo in ‘ 
chee anis |} Prene erman 
the mystery { Vaueslon, } Ration [| Japenese ty srediien . 
anid complete information about full Cortina ' 
of Course | telosed is 10¢ Coon or stamps) to ’ 
help cover the coat of cial packaging, ship 
AFRICA ping. | understand this does not obligate me in ‘ 
any way . 
Only now is this exciting African perfume NAME. .sccccecseeeeettereeeeeeeseeees 5 
available to all—a heady exotic perfume that Acidress ’ 
brings you sultry jungle, exotic flowers, tribal € ity Zone State J 
dance, black magic and the heat of the veld Ttrtrtrttitttttttttttttttss 


Dark Continent — 
from 


for travel wine, comes direct 
Ifrica in genuine native hand eraft pot 
tery, decorated im true African curio manner, 
packed in native-weave baskets—Post Free $28 
(approx, 86 duty payable upon receipt.) 

The 


1, Cape Town, South Africa 





> tiv | yi alt 
ane wacly 


Conti in a bra or yirdle 
cannot be bought over the 
counter ~ it must be eustom 
fitted to your own contours. 

C 


Send your order enclosing 828 to Zamboni 


oP, Box 42 


! 


Frading ¢ 





HELUVA GOOD CHEESE 


A New York Stote cheese that tastes the woy cheese used 
to taste, because it's made and 
" wos 









cured exactly the same way 
made and cured back in 1654. It's plain old-fash 
jioned country-store cheese, only now the country store is 
The Cheese Joint, and the cheese is going places, If you 
liked the New York ot your cub in 
New York, Or you 


may be one of the connoisseurs, coast to coast, who has been 


State cheese served 


for instance, chances are it was ours 


1 J 


lieth 


26 West 58th St, New York 19 





eating our cheese for years, but 
ONE TASTE 1S WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS 


A five-pound wedge $4.95, plus 49¢ parcel post (75¢ west 
of the Mississippi.) 


THE CHEESE JOINT 


Sodus, New York 











luxury BROADLOOM 


SAVE uP TO !/2 FACTORY-TO-vou! 
r Olson 









FRE Beautiful Carpet Book 






in Colors—Write Today! Rug M, » ml 
| Mat this coupon or a posteard for fascinat sad j 
r ing, new, money-saving Oleon Tool & ] 
. 14 pages of Rugs, Carpeting, Model Roome in 

Vour Choice... 6 actual colors, Tells how to get lovely, deep. i 
of 44 Solid colon, Tweed § textured, Reversible Broadloom at a big «a i 
and Emboued ethects, Leet ing | vending your Old Rugs, Clothing to | 

and Floral designs, colorful the Oleon Factory at our « x perrie 
Early American and P { 
Oriental patterns. § Your ALSO f omcf 
ANY WIDTH up to 18 ff i Name For Your Friends 
seamless, any length sizes Just write each name 
ow can't get elsewhere i Address and address in margin 
4 « 12 f. weighs 46 Ibs | oF On posteard and we 
not 32 : i _— ones will go Pegg 2 
ate ing Rug x, FREE 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS g OLSON R waite 10 ANY i 

bi Sarisfaction » UG CO 

Bye tha » Dept. F-82 wearer ADORESS 5 











CHICAGO 2800 N. Pulaski DETROIT 1249 Washington Bivd i 
NEW YORK 15 W. 34th Street CLEVELAND 473 tuciid Ave \ 
P MILWAUKEE 52 W. Wisconsin Ave 
Free USERAL GIFT OFFER » SAN FRANCISCO — 209 Post St MINNEAPOLIS — 719 Nicollet \ 
of choice New Wool to those , 19$ ANGELES — 707 5. Broadway WASHINGTON, 0.C. — 1319 F. St.. NW 


who mail coupon NOW! bE emDoameasewasbhbebhbeooawe aawne 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 

















Virginia Bahamas 
EARLE ZELEZENENS | , 
Visit the Fait Choi w NASSAU 
craft shops in RANAMAS 

VIRGINIA 








‘| he “ ivmak er still practices his 
ancestor A vi 


a rewardit 


killed 


ISth century it to all the 


buildings 1s , trip into h 


dations in modern hotel 


] 
coion 


ol 





ial g 


craft in the manner of his 
craft shops and exhibition 
tory, Attractive accommo- 
uest houses and taverns, 








Williamsburg Lodge 
« Foe erne 
00 


$% 
“ ttemebare inn 
& ¢ af yr 









North Carolina 
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OLVERT, MANAGER 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


‘er 70 championship course at 
your door; putting greens anda 
heated pool on the terraces; fin- 
est food, in wide variety; bright 
specious rooms, suites; and 
always alert happy service! 
Come, enjoy! Write, phone 7154. 


Sedgefield Jun 








Oglethorpe 


Motor Courts 





VF you are...a particular person 
who appreciates the luxury, cuisine, 








| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


and the inimitable charm of an exclusive 
club environment right on the beach 
. you will enjoy Balmoral Club. 


Reserve Now 
for February, March 


Faster at Advantageous Rates 


Balmoral 
NASSAU ( Ts y) 


BAHAMAS 
See Your Trovel Agent or L.P. Brickett, Rep. 
2nd Floor, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 9-3967 




















The Oasis at Varadero Beach 


Kaguisite new all air-conditioned beach resort. 54 roome 
| with private terrace and bath. Wonderful beach. Swim 
ming pool, cabanas. 40 min. by plane from Miami. 70 


miles from Havana. ¢ 
mw write 


olor folder. See your travel agent 


The Oasis, Varedero, Cube 





Travel Directory 





Don't Spend a Frustrated Vacation 


PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 


| Get THE GIMLET—228 pages 


’ 

FOR 28 YRS. TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE 
Telle Where and How to Go. Where to Stop, Shop, Dine 
Play. Excitingly Mlustrated. Canada thru Florida and 
Knroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies Special Sec- 
tion on New York City. Send §1.00 now for your copy to 


The Gimlet, 745 Sth Av. Dept. 86, N.Y. 22 





Pennsylvania 





The New Air conditioned 


General 





HoTe oou ciwe COTTAGES | 








LOYD BUMPAS, General Manager 











e 





SURE SIGN | 
OF A 
GOOD PLACE 
TO STAY 


NEW GUIDE OF 
COURTESY COURTS 


Sent Postpaid 


LISTS THESE OUTSTANDING 
COURTS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES AND IN FLORIDA! 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


COURTESY COURTS UNITED 
Dept. 5 








©. Bew 986i HAINES CITY, FLORIDA j 











The Farm on the ene | 





The Place epey pete You About for newlyweds only 

, yitage, meals at the Homestead, lots 

»« me om Write, mentioning « dates, 

, id helpful booklet Pian Your 
Perfec 


‘Gon 159, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
Kuropean Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 








| Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


A mountain Inn for your winter vacation. Skiing in the sun 
” the slopes of relaxing at th ll lowe the life you 


I ve 
live every moment of your He phic lay Ope n “all year 


Eastern Slope Region, White Mis., Jackson, N. H. 





New York 














A. 7 Mer ee ed 0 Bex It! Alexendrie Bey, N.Y 


HOLIDAY 


Easton Court Hotel 


Small XVth century Inn near Dartmoor. Heat, running 
water, baths. Superb food. Here you can rest in the peace 
& quiet of the lovely countryside, explore ancient towns & 


villages. Golf, hunting, fishing, ewimming nearby. Write 


Mrs. Postieth waite Cobb, Chagford, Devon, England 


PEBRUARY 





BEACH 


HOTEL 


John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


%& Nassau’s top luxury hotel ... charm- 
ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 
tainment, superb cuisine, 


%& Private ocean beach at your door 

. golf, tennis, water sports. By air 

from New York only 4% hours; from 
Miami, | hour. 





For color folder, reservations 
See Your Travel Agent or 
: WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK * BOSTON 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI 


“CHK 
* PHILA, * 


ALO 
TORONTO 








Hotel 
Club de Pesca 


Acapulco MEXICO 





COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 100% 


RETIRE ON 
$150 MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, d 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, "ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
6 mi. long. 30 min. to city of ', million, medical 
| center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours b 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
| servants, maids, cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 35c |b., coffee 40c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.80 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog. smog, confusion, jitters. Serene liv- 
ns amon world’s most considerate people. For 

LY how Americans are living on $50—$90 
= 3150-4250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for complete 
current info., photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, 
fishing, vacationing, and living conditions from Am. 
viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to Bob Thayer, Box 5F, 
Ajijic, Lake Chapala, Jal.. Mexico. 








air. 





CiTY HOTELS 
New York, N.Y. 








On Central Park South 


A DISTINGUISHED 
HOTEL ADDRESS 
Favored by = men and women 
who want the finest at sensible 

rates 

Offers flawless continental serv- 
ice and French-American cuisine. 
Overiooks Central Park, close to 
terminalis, transit facilities, 
Radio City and theatres; just two 
ee ~ from the new Coliseum. 

For Teletype reservations 

N_Y. 1-3949. Write fer booklet HM 


BARBIZON. PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 














PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Calitornia New Jersey 


West Virginia 











Foe Health! 
For Pheosure ! 


Fou Eweryone! 


No matter when you come, Allantic City is 
always ready for you with the greatest 
array of seashore attractions . . . the 
famous Boardwalk with its roller chairs, 
shops and shows .. . horseback riding on 
the beach .. . golf in the pines... 
and hundreds of fine hotels to accommo 
date your budget. 


— Attlaitee Ct, 


For complete information 
Write Holiday Headquarters, 
eunaies Hall, Atlantic City, NJ. 


Disneyland fotel 


AND RESTAURANTS 


Right at the 
a complete resort hotel that’s designed and 
priced for family fun. Famous Coral Swim Club 
Distinctive shops. Finest in food. Visit Disney 


“magic kingdom" of Disneyland 


land Hotel, the most convenient resort in 
Southern California, soon! 










Write for free brochure . 
DON H. DALEY, Resident Manager 
Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. 





WRATHER-ALVAREZ HOTELS, INC. 


Wonder Palms Hotel 
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THE OIL FOLKS 
AT HOME 
Continued from Page 56 


contributing to out-of-state politics, 
as well as in, he does not, like so many 
oilmen, think that the way to make 
friends and influence people is to 
make money and buy newspapers. 
Nonetheless, since the Big Four are 
all folksy, self-made country boys 
at heart and basically uninterested 
in music, art, literature or indeed cul- 
ture in general, they have succeeded 
in giving Texas a none too gentle 
reputation over the country at large. 

But this, too, is not quite fair. 
Texas had a tradition all its own 
long before the days of the Big Four. 
A good example of this tradition, 
pre-oil, is the story of the late A. T. 
“Pappy” Waggoner, to whom is 
ascribed the quotation, when the 
discovery well of the great Electra 
field was brought in on his land, 
“Dammit, cattle can’t drink that 
stuff!” Shortly 
died in 1934, worth approximately a 
Sundred million dollars at a time 


before Waggoner 


when few other people were, he was 
persuaded to take a trip to New 
York 
enraged at the appearance of the first 
diva. “Dammit,” he bellowed from 
his Golden Horseshoe box, “if I’m 


Taken to the opera, he was 


agonna get all dressed, I'm agonna 
see wimmin undressed!” 

Amon succeeded 
Waggoner as the “big bull goose,” 


Carter, who 
as Texans describe him, of the Fort 
Worth area, died only two years 
ago—and not without adding to the 
great tradition. An aggressive boots- 
and-spurs man, he spent his entire 
life trying to put Fort Worth on the 
map. He wore electrically illumi- 
nated neckties at his “soirees”’ at 
Shady Oaks Farm and distributed 
wide-brimmed hats to distinguished 
visitors (from anywhere except Dal- 
las)—five-inch brims for genuine 
big shots and three-inch models for 
what he medium shots, 
Small in size as a boy, he owned al- 
most everything in Fort Worth by 
the time of his death. 


termed 


As for oil, Carter was the all- 
time dry-hole champion. He dug 
about 100 of them before he struck - 
which proves, I suppose, how diffi- 
cult the business is. In any case, 
when he struck, he struck it rather 
nicely—in his office, under the glass 
top of his desk, he kept a $16,000,- 
000 canceled check representing his 
first find in West Texas. 


Last and perhaps least of the Tex- 
ans in the great tradition is the one 
and only Glenn McCarthy. His life 
would seem to make an ideal movie 
script, and in the days when Mc- 


Carthy’s included a 
movie company, filming his story 
was often considered. In approved 
movie fashion, Glenn met his wife, 
Faustine Lee, sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of oilman W. E. Lee, when she 
was driving a convertible Cadillac 
and he was a gas-station attendant. 
Soon afterward he eloped with her, 
and when the Lees were something 
less than pleased, he swore he would 
never take a dime from them and 
would make more money than all 


possessions 


his millionaire in-laws put together. 
He did—and then lived to see, in 
1950, his own seventeen-year-old 
daughter Glennalee elope with 
George Pontikes, a Greek cobbler’s 
son who, when McCarthy in turn 
was less than pleased, made the 
same vow his father-in-law had 
made twenty years before. 

The trouble with such a script is 
that McCarthy as a man has never 
been up to his own role. Easily Texas’ 
No. | personal publicist, his career 
has been, to put it mildly, checkered. 
Born on Christmas Day, he always 
commemorated the event by sending 
out so many cards that to live any- 
where in the West and not receive 
one became a rather large distinc- 
tion—his peak production was 37,- 
000 cards. He wore dark glasses 
and a diamond as big as a Texas 
nickel—that’s a dime—and he drove 
a royal-blue Cadillac often clocked 
at over 100 m.p.h. 

Also, the final lived-wealthily-ever- 
after reel of this difficult movie 
would seem to be missing. His fa- 
mous $21,000,000 Shamrock Hotel, 
complete with sixty-three shades of 
green and a huge portrait of himself, 
is now owned by the Hilton chain, 
and his once far-flung empire is now 
severely depleted. Whether his latest 
oil ventures in South America and 
elsewhere will enable him to recoup 
remains to be seen. 

At least once, though, McCarthy 
was Texas size—at the grand open- 
ing of his Shamrock Hotel on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1949. On this occa- 
sion an incredible melee of New 
York and Hollywood celebrities, or- 
dinary people and Texans, all of 
whom had accepted invitations 
printed in gold on white doeskin, ar- 
rived en masse at the appointed 
hour, only to find the hotel entrance 
blocked by some of McCarthy's 
37,000 closest friends. For two solid 
hours nobody could go in or out, 
and, in their rage, the celebrities as 
well as the others became a mob— 
one which, among other things, 
stripped all the orchids off the or- 
chid trees in the lobby. Inside, the 
Shamrock’s Grecian, Normandy, 
Castilian and Ming rooms were 
equal bedlam. In the Emerald Room 
Miss Dorothy Lamour tried to sing, 
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but, with people bellowing for seats 
right into the microphone, she was 
Fi- 


nally she burst into tears, and a na- 


unable to make herself heard. 
tional broadcast was cut olf the air. 
Che affair was perhaps best summed 


the Bell 
phone Co. It announced on the fol- 


up by Southwestern Tele- 
lowing day that the opening of the 
Shamrock, regarded as an emergency 
operation, ranked with the TexasCity 


disaster and the Galveston flood 


Rated just below McCarthy, and 
adding to the general, rather than 
the 


folks picture, there is, in almost ev- 


the specific, confusion of oil- 


ery oil city, at least one example of 
the Hollywood idea of an oilman 
In Dallas lives “Colonel” D. Harold 
Byrd, a cousin of both Senator and 
Admiral Byrd. Bearing a colonelcy 
in the local Civil Air Patrol, D. Har- 
old, or “Dry Hole,” as he ts aflec- 
tionately called—from his initials 
and the fact that his first fifty-six 
wells were nonproducers—has for 
many years played Santa Claus to 
the University of 
Band. Each fall, for 
Oklahoma game, the 


parades up to Byrd's office in the 


Texas Longhorn 
the 


entire 


Il exas- 
band 
Tower Petroleum Building, and, 
while all Dallas applauds, serenades 
The Eyes of are 
After the game Byrd 


gives a party at his home on Vassar 


him with Texas 


Upon You 
Drive, and several hundred people 
consume scores of cases of liquor as 
well as hundreds of pounds of bar- 
becued beef, elk, moose, deer and 
bear—all of which, they are assured, 
the colonel has personally slaugh- 
tered. Once, during the halves of a 
game in the Cotton Bowl, Byrd rose 
up and issued a dinner invitation to 
the within 


everyone in stadium 


range of his voice. Rather disap- 
pointingly, only 1600 showed up. 
Houston's answer to Byrd are the 
brothers West, Wesley and Marion 
Wesley made a practice of parking 
his Cadillac in front of his office for 


He 


cheerfully endured a daily five-dollar 


several months—in a bus zone 


fine, and after the fines reached an 
$1000, the 


suaded him to park somewhere else. 


even newspapers per- 


His brother, Marion, on the same 
Dollar” 
West from the fact that he likes to 


hand, is known as “Silver 
toss twenty or more of these dollars 
in the air and watch others scramble 
for them. He boasts ownership of at 
least one Cadillac in every city where 
he regularly travels, and at last count 


he had eight in Houston alone 


To take examples of highly pub- 
licized oilmen of this type, and hold 
ol 


Also, there is an- 


them up as typical, ts, course, 
stretching things 


other side to the great Texas tradi- 









Any 





tion—its emphasis on the male— 
and here, too, oilmen were not alone 
this 
ready well established back in the 
At this 


time an emigrant Tennessee grand- 


responsible. For side was al- 


days of cattle and cotton 


mother wrote back home, “Texas is 
all right for men and dogs, but hell 
on horses and women.” 

a man’s world, all the 
EI 


fiercest feeling of male independ- 


Texas is 


way from Paso, which has the 
ence anywhere in Texas, to Galves- 
ton, where a mayor recently cam- 
paigned, and won, on a platform of 
legalized prostitution Nor have the 
latter days of oil done anything but 
the disproportion The 
Officers of Dallas’ Idlewild 
Club, an outgrowth of the old “BB’ 
or “Bully 


which girls will be debutantes, and 


increase 
male 
Boys” Club, still decide 
in Houston, when some enterprising 
citizens attempted in 1950, to com- 


pile a Social Register, the men not 


only refused to co-operate but saw 


that their wives refused also. “It 
failed for many reasons,” says 
Houston wit F. Marion Law, Jr. 


“For one thing it tried to take in 
surrounding towns. For another | 
was the committee, period.” Actu- 
ally, Law is too modest. In Houston 
as elsewhere in Texas the great bul- 
warks ol 


feminine social domina- 


tion, such as debutante lists and 
Junior Leagues, have never taken 
root as sternly as in the East. The 
late Jesse Jones perhaps expressed 
it best. ““Down here,” he said, “we 
know who's who without being told.” 

There is, of course, at least from 
the male point of view, a great deal 
to be said for this attittude—the diff- 
culty comes with what has been sub- 
stituted in its place. “In my Humble, 
Pure Oil opinion,” says young Mrs. 
Robert L. Gerry, Jr., “Money ts It in 
Texas Society.”’ Raised in Jetlerson, 
Texas, a town now surrounded by 
oil wells, and married to a descend- 
ant of New York’s original “400,” 
she infinitely prefers Dallas to New 
York but says the two Societies are 
different things. “In oil,” she says, 
“women are measured by what other 
women suspect to be their husbands’ 
barrels in the ground.” 

In such a social order, the very 
phrase grande dame seems an anom- 
aly, and even choosing a candidate 
for the honor is a difficult task. The 
late Mrs 


one intimate, “liked to spread hap- 


Hunt who, according to 


piness among the neighbors,” was a 
very well-liked woman but hardly a 
Neither 
Mrs. S. 1. Munger, who died a year 


grande dame. was the late 


ago following a career of such dis- 


tinction that in her late years she 


never bothered to have her broken 
front doorbell repaired. She did not 
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This is her Story... 





++» just as she told it: “I was sold 
as a servant, very cheaply be- 
In the dark- 


ness I tried hard to earn my rice 


cause | was blind. 


for the man who bought me but 
he was cruel with me. I could not 
see to avoid his hand raised to 
strike me. Sometimes he beat me 


until | fainted and then kicked 


me. | lived in pain and fear. I 


wished | were dead. But now I 


am here in this school. I can 


never remember before being 


glad I am alive.” 


The story of Tin Soat, now 13, is 


no more pitiful than hundreds of 


blind, abused, “cheap” child servants, 


not yet rescued by CCF orphanage 


Viet-N am, Ko 


worker in Formosa, 


rea and other countries. To be a lit 


tle, bought and paid for servant o1 


a homeless child with one’s rags and 


hunger is cruel enough. But to be 
blind, too, surely calls for a tear of 
pity and someone's coin as well 

CCF assists over 18,000 children 


around the world Not all ot them 


are blind of 


crippled, but many of 


them were unw inted abu ed and 


her { d 


iround the dis arded chips of 


For information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 





1 wish to adopt” a boy | ) 


[) girl for one year in 


(Nat Country) 
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Enclosed is payment for 


I will pay $10 a month 
year 
the full year first month 

Please send me the child's name, 
address and 


story, picture l 


understand that I can correspond 


with the child Also 
is no obligation to continue the 


that there 


adoption 


I cannot adopt a child but 


want to help by giving $ 


136 


Tin Soat Chu 


humanity condemned to sorrow and 


pain. ‘The world passed them by “on 


the other side’ until America came to 
their aid through CCE 


he Ip 


Any gift will 


uch children or they can be 


adopted” and placed in one of 213 


CCFr Homes 


‘| he cost in all coun- 


tries listed below, is the same—ten 


dollars a month. The name, address, 
tory and picture will be sent and cor- 


respondence with the child is invited. 


The Bel 


Bornéo, Brazil, Burma, Fin 


countries are fustria, 
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need it, her friends said, since the 
only way to see her was to telephone 
for an appointment. Today one of 
the ladies in the grande dame tradi- 
tion is Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, who 
spends part of her year in Princeton, 
but who has come to make a home 
in Dallas to be near her daughter. 

Perhaps the foremost candidate 
for grande dame honors is a Houston 
lady by the name of Miss Ima Hogg. 
A practical, personable lady in her 
seventies, daughter of a famous 
Texas governor and herself presi- 
dent of the Hogg Oil Company, she 
was able to perform creditably on 
the piano at the age of three, and the 
fact that her name has not been al- 
lowed to become a national joke is in 
itself a tribute to her untiring efforts 
for Culture and Good Works. Al- 
though legend has it that she has two 
sisters, Ura and Shesa, as well as a 
brother named Willoughby, it would 
be a bold writer indeed who would 
attempt, in Miss Hogg’s presence, to 
track down this canard. “Journalists 
facetious 


too nowa- 


days,”’ she says sternly. “People in 


are entirely 


Texas are no different from people 
anywhere else.”’ 

This may be doubted, but one 
thing is certain—there are many 
Texas oil ladies who do not know 
they are downtrodden. One is Mrs. 
Al Meadows, a lady who wears what 
is generally admitted to be the larg- 
est diamond in the state. She was 
once goaded by a woman who liter- 
ally couldn't bear to look at the 
jewel. “I'd rather have fun with my 
money,” the woman said. “I can do 
that too,” replied Mrs. Meadows 
quietly. And since she and her hus- 
band own, among other things, ap- 
proximately | 400,000 shares of Gen- 
eral American Oil of Texas, even 
Texans would admit she can, 

Texas oil wives often travel in 
large groups, like their husbands, 
but this is hardly due to any inferior- 
ity feelings. A recent group, for ex- 
ample, descended on the lush new 
Jamaican resort of Round Hill. Hot 
and tired after their trip, they pa- 
raded through the lobby, down to 
the beach and right into the water— 
clothes and all. A latecomer, bring- 
ing up the rear, almost knocked 
down the amazed owner, John Prin- 
gle. “Move over, shallow water,” 
she said, heading for the beach, “and 
let the deep seas roll.” Following the 
swim, another of the ladies fell to 
washing her jewelry. “I can’t bear 
dirty diamonds,” she explained. Sull 
another was irritated by a remark 
which she interpreted as a slur on 
“We're very 
tured,’ she said. “We leave Texas 


Texas culture cul- 
all the time and go everywhere.” 


Having already mentioned her vast 
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possessions back home, she was 
asked how she dared leave so much 
valuable property. “Oh,” she said, 
“| keep a guard constant.” 

Texan, too, is the story of the 
young girl, heiress to a vast oil for- 
tune, who spent a most unfortunate 
day in New York trying to shop 
alone. She returned in desperation 
to the Waldorf and her mother. 
Everything went wrong, she com- 
plained. What she wanted, the stores 
did not have, and what the stores 
had, she did not like. Worst of all, 
she finished, by now almost in tears, 
“They had no idea who I was.” 

“Well,” said her mother, “why 
didn’t you tell them who you was?” 

To the true Texas woman, how- 
ever, such a story would not even 
give pause. “You see,” exuberantly 


BIG BROTHER WEEK 
JANUARY 6 to 13th 





exclaims Mrs. Joe Lambert, wife of 
Dallas’ leading landscape architect, 
“Texas is a whole nation in mo- 
tion.”” A lady who has had five hus- 
bands and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with oil, she believes nothing 
can stop the oil business. “Every 
human being that moves,” she says, 
“has a share in it, even lowa, where 
there aren't any wells. Down here we 
all have great gratitude to the earth.” 
Mrs. Lambert is not only one of 
Dallas’ most charming women, her 
house is one of Dallas’ most beau- 
tiful. Unhappily she was unable to 
show me her husband's den. “My 
maid’s in there,” she explained. 
“She's doing her income tax.” 

Mr. Lambert has designed most 
of the balls for the debutantes of 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston. 
Two memorable ones were that of 
Sid Richardson's niece, Nancy Ann 
Smith, at which 10,000 bunches of 
grapes were used in the décor, and 
Betty Bettis’ Houston debut, which 
required 15,000 pink and white car- 
nations. Lambert's chef d’oeuvre, 
however, was a party planned some 
years ago for a former wife of oil- 
man Jake L. Hamon, who decided, 
for a Fourth of July party, to cele- 
brate Christmas. The temperature 
was in the 90's, but seventeen truck- 
loads of artificial snow were brought 

Continued on Page 139 
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from ice plants, and a twenty-foot 
bar was built of solid ice. Even Jim 
Abercrombie’s annual Christmas 
party in Houston—and it is perhaps 
significant that the men’s rather than 
the women’s names are used with 
these parties—paled by compari- 
son. One which did not, however, 
was the non-Lambert-designed ball 
held a few years ago in the Dallas 
Petroleum Club, at which a con- 
spicuously pregnant woman kept 
parading back and forth. Finally, 
at midnight, she retired to a corner 
of the room, people gathered closely 
around her, and then, amid screams 
of laughter, a dwarf smoking a cigar 
burst out of the crowd. 


In the midst of all this, it may be 
wondered if Texas, or Texas oil, has 
any real Society at all. Authorities 
differ, but not by much. More than 
one observer has noted that crude 
oil has produced a crude Society, 
and it may be added that even the 
addition of natural gas has not no- 
ticeably improved the situation. 

With all Texas’ shortcomings, 

owever, a little historical perspec- 
live, not to mention a little patience, 
does not hurt. “In my opinion,” 
says Stanley Marcus, president of 
Neiman-Marcus and one who has, 
man and boy, seen Dallas from the 
ground up, “this group has behaved, 
by and large, a good bit better than 


King Ranch. This fabulous property 
in southwest Texas may boast well 
over a million acres but it is a work- 
ing outfit, “Bob” Kleberg and 
“Young Dick” are well-liked men, 
and it is not surprising that neither 
they nor their “headquarters,” or 
main house, would have been Texan 
enough for Hollywood. As for the 
“crowd” of DC-6's in Miss Ferber’s 
book, Bill Kittrell, a Texan who op- 
erates a peanut farm, a peach or- 
chard and a pro-Texas clipping 
bureau, had the best answer. “Two 
DC-3's, Miss Ferber,” he said, “do 
not make a DC-6,.”’ 

“The big thing here,” says Dal- 
las historian John William Rogers, 
“is the simplicity of the people com- 
pared to the elaborateness of their 
wealth.” Rogers, who is himself 
vice-president of an oil company 
and who, with his wife, Kenneth 
Horan, lives on an extremely com- 
fortable scale, also points to only one 
home in Dallas which maintains a 
really formal way of life in the 
tradition of the old “400°'—the es- 
tablishment of Pio Crespi. Since 
Crespi is a cotton man and a mem- 
ber of the rich industrial family of 
Northern Italy, his Maurice Fatio- 
designed French chateau with its 
formal park and marble halls bears 
little relation to the Texas Society 
around it. Aside from the fact that 
Mrs. Crespi is a Texan and one of 
Dallas’ most attractive women, he 








WHERE DO YOU WANT T0 GO? 


BRAZIL? HAWAII? MEXICO? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? 


Go by passenger - carrying 
freighter —the new way to 
travel that sometimes costs 
4 to 4 less. 


7 HEN the travel editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor saw a copy of" Travel 
Routes Around the World,” he wrote: Many 
fascinating travel booklets pass over this 
desk in the course of a year but the one that 
arrived the other day so interested this de- 
partment that it cost the office several hours 
ot work in order that we might observe ite 
contents, The booklet is entitled “ Travel 
Routes Around the World” and is the tray- 
eler's directory to passenger-carrying freight. 
ers and liners. In no time at all you find 
yourself far out to sea cruising along under 
tropical skies without a care in the world, 
You find yoursell docking at strange ports 
and taking land tours to those places you 
long have read about. Most interesting of 
the vast listings of ships are the freighters 
which carry a limited number of passengers 
in quarters comparable to the luxury offered 
in the so-called big cruise ships which devote 
most of their space for passengers 
The booklet first of all answers the ques 
tion: What is a treighter? The modern 
freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comlort 
and ace ommodations are com erned, 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize Chat in most cases today, 
freighter passengers are considered first-class 
passengers, although the rates charged are gener 
ally on a par with either cabin of tourist-class 
fare. Moet passenger-carrying (reighters, to quote 
the booklet, have their private bath and shower, 
and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The roome 
are generally larger than equivalent accommoda 
tions aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of a 
modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large 
as first-class cabins on some of the older passenger 
ships. It goes without saying Chat your room is on 
the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of 
all locations, for which you are usually charged a 


premium over the advertised nfinimum fares on 
Passenger ships 

This booklet points out that it is frequent!y 
astonishing how low freighter fares are as com 
pared with passenger ship fares; for example, lew 
than one-half of the passenger ship tare to Cali 
fornia is the amount asked on freighters, On moat 
of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the 
freighters is regularly from a third to hall of the 
passenger ship tare 


SERVICE AND MEALS 
RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to b 
desired. You will be treated with consideration 
Stewards will go out of their way to make your 
voyage pleasant. On ships with Kast Indian 
stewards you will be waited on almost hand and 
foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to 
Americans and moat Furcpeans 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says 
the booklet, Thus veasels in the Kast Indian trade 
serve Rijketafel, the East Indian dish which can 
run to as many as SO different courses, Scandina 
vian ships serve Smorgasbord every day. and same 
of their desserts (ike strawberries smothered ina 
huge bow! of whipped cream) are never forgotten 
Another feature of (reighter travel ie in ite iotor 
mality. No formal clothes are Sports 
clothes are enough 

(ther valuable information such as how to tip, 
shipboard activities and costes are covered in the 
booklet, “Travel Routes Around the World,” 
Some of the trips listed include a trip to England 
for $160, a t2-day Caribbean cruise for $240, of a 
leisurely tour month trip round the world 

The booklet is published by Harian Publica 
tions, Greenlawn, New Vork, and may be obtained 
by sending to the publisher, So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is ait down and take your choice 
The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean tripe 

Travel Routes Around the World” is yours 
for just $1, and the big 141 page 1957 edition 
includes practically every passenger carrying 
service starting from or going to California, 
the Pacific Northwest, New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, Mexicu, South America, Eng- 
land, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawall, etc. There's 
a whole section catled jiow to See the World 
at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos 
and maps 

A bia $1 worth, especially as it can open the 
way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon 
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Will Your Next Vacation 


Really Be Something 
to Remember? 


HOW WITHOUT 


To TRAVEL BEING RICH 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching 
foreign countries, you don't need tantastic sume of 
money inorder to travel, You could epend §550-§1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires — but do 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, 
and exciting vacation is to learn the hundreds of 
things you can do and the places you can visit 
on the money you want lo spend 

Norman Ford, tounder of the world-known 
Globetrotters Club, telle you that in his book 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, This ia the 
| man who has «pent a lifetime ecarching for the 
ways to get more tor your mouey in vacations 
and travel 


you know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colortul Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc., via 
bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

Vou can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the 
world, But do you know you can travel around the 
world via deluxe (reighter tor only a fourth the com 
and (hat there are a dozen other round the world rout 
ings tor under §10007 

There are two ways to travel —like a tourist, who spend 
4 lot, ov like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach hi 
destination economically, comfortably, and while eing 
the mow 


the gold-rush people.” Marcus’ 
store has, it is true, seen everything 
from the oilman who bought the 
entire contents of a show window to 
a man who wanted one of those 
coats that “look like buttered air’’— 
and then walked out with ten vicufia 


might as well be living in Newport. 
As for the Crespi butler, the legend- 
ary and impeccable Jeeves of the 
Dallas scene, he is such a curiosity 
that one guest at dinner could not 
resist the temptation to pinch him. 

Nowhere does one find the other 


In his big book, you learn 
about low-cost summer puradises, farm vaca 
tions, vacations on far-off idands, on boats 
drifting down lazy etreame while you fieh 


Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without 
Being Rich gives you the traveler's picture of the world, 


overcoats at $750 apiece. On the 
other hand, the bulk of the store’s 
business is done at a lower price level 
than any outsider has any idea of. 
In Houston, too, there is at least 
an effort toward the simple life. You 
will find the real leaders of the city, 
the Joneses (the late Jesse), the 


side of the Texas picture better than 
in the Panhandle town of Amarillo. 
This community not only calls itself 
“the spendingest city in America” 
but has statistics to bear out its 
boast—it leads all metropolitan 
areas in the U. S. in per-household 
retail spending. Yet even here one 


about vacations at worldtamous beaches, 
under palm and eucalyptus trees, in govern 
ment-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian 
country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and 
by rail 

about dude ranches you can afford; what to 
we, do, and how to eave at national parks and 
in the cithes moet Americans want to viet 
about low-cost sailing «hip cruises, houseboat 
vacations in the North Woods, fantastically 
low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown va 
cation wonderland. almost at your front door 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vaca 
tion bargains in all America, from Maine to California, 


showing you the lower cost, comlortable ways to prar 
tically any part of the world. Page after pune revenle 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that 
save you money and open the world to you 

What do you want to do? Explore the Weet ladies? 
This is the guide that shows you how to see them like 
an old-time resident who knows all the tricks of making 
one dollar do the work of two. Viel0 Mexion? Thie is 
the guide that telle you the low comt ways of reaching 
the sights (how S6c takes you via # paxeenger auto 
mobile as tar as thome not-inethe-know pay $5.00 to 
reach), Koum around South America? Kurope? Any 
Other part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can really aflord 


if you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once 
and for all, that travel is within your reach. Send now 
tor How to Travel Without Being Rich, Ws a bie book, 
filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it's your 
lor only $1.50. Keven one littl hint can 
eum several times over 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 

125 Spring 51. 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

I have enclowed § ‘aeh, check, 
om money order), Please eond me the books 


checked below, Vou will refund my money if lam 
not watiefied, 


and in Canada, Mexico, ete. At no time does he ask 
you to epend a lot of money to enjoy yoursell, no 
matter how really different and caciting te the vacation 
you choose through his experienced advice, Always, he 
tella you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money (if you 


Texas’ most distinguished party of a 
year ago, for example, was the twen- aay 8 peepee tba cine tent 
tieth wedding anniversary of Ama- — | 2.2" lp, Wut learn gomething thes i uml 
rillo’s Donald Harringtons. Harring- ee cae ae yew aan vane 
ton had, some months before, con- eoupen to ente 

cluded one of the largest cash deals 

in oil history —$39,000,000 for one 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
single pay in his natural-gas field— 


as Me —and get paid for it 
yet his party consisted of a dinner 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere; on a ship, 
‘ oe ¢ . ‘ ° . with an airline, in overseas branches of American firme, 
dance at the Amarillo C ountry lub in ee ian fem oe ne xploring if ‘vest 
> > > , — adventurous 
followed the next morning by a | The full story of what job you can fill le in Norman 
brunch in his home. It was a model | Fo eee 
als ‘ ‘ 2 Vou learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour 
of Western hospitality on a dignified conductots), in importing and ¢ apeorting ine orne, 
P _ . - . with mining and construction companies, Here's the 
and decorous scale. Some 120 story of jobs in the Red Crom and the UN ceneaten 
Texans and sixty other people at- 
tended, and one guest from Newport 
and Long Island, Mrs. T. Suffern- 


tions, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almoet-«ure 
Continued on Page 141 


Claytons (Will), the Hobbys (Will 
P. and Oveta Culp), and Mrs. Wiess 
and her three married daughters (of 
Humble Oi! fame), all living ex- 
tremely graciously but by no means 
ostentatiously. And until recently 
Mrs. R. Blaffer’s house was 
lighted, except in the kitchen and 
bathrooms, entirely by candles— 
though this smacks of stretching 
things in the other direction, 
Certainly this type of Texan was 
not in the least surprised when the 
movie company filming Edna Fer- 
ber’s Giant could find no mansion 
anywhere in the state which meas- 
ured up to Hollywood's expecta- 
tions. And by the same token, all 
true Texans were enraged at those 
who saw in the book a satire on the 


finds Texans living and even party- 
ing in relatively simple manner. 


ive you thie 


Lee 
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Continued from Page 139 
Tailer, was overwhelmed only by the 
going-away arrangements. “Texans 
say, “Take my plane,” she said, “the 
way New Yorkers say, “Be my 
guest.””” As for Harrington, who 
speaks with a pronounced stammer, 
his manner is so gentle that, aside 
from being well over six feet tall, he 
is, indeed, the opposite of what one 
thinks of as a Texan. “My husband’s 
such a wonderful man,” says Sybil 
Harrington, “that I always start to 
cry when I talk about him.” 

South of Amarillo, in Midland, 
one finds a whole community of 
Texans who, compared to the Hunts 
and McCarthys, are a different 
brand altogether. If Amarillo is the 
“spendingest town,” Midland goes it 
one better and calls itself simply the 
richest—and likewise has per-capita 
Statistics to prove its claim. In the 
lobby of the Scharbauer Hotel, in 
central Midland, you will find at 
least one old-timer whittling, and in 
the local telephone directory you 
can find two Bums—R. B. “Bum” 
Cowden and J. P. “Bum” Gibbins— 
yet you will also find, in this extraor- 
dinarily fast-growing town, an ex- 
traordinary number of young col- 
lege men who have risen quickly to 
success. Some, like George Bush, son 
of Connecticut’s Senator Prescott 
Bush, or Walter ‘Tiger’ Walne, of 
Houston and Princeton, have gone 
the corporate route, but most are in- 
dependents, and gamblers all. ““You 
may not make any more money than 
you do in any other business,” says 
driller Murphy Baxter, “but you 
sure as hell think you do.” 

Although Jake Barnes is probably 
Midland’s most successful operator, 
Joe O'Neill is the town’s best suc- 
cess story. A former Notre Dame 
end and later an FBI man, O'Neill 
came to Texas in 1948 without 
knowing a thing about the oil busi- 
ness. In Midland he learned that the 
way to begin is to borrow money and 
buy leases and then hope to sell them 
at a profit. O'Neill dutifully went 
into debt and bought some 5000 
acres of leases. Then, when his hold- 
ings failed to increase in value and 
his money was falling due, he started 
to sell, until finally he had 2000 acres 
left and no profit. Then, in 1949, 
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Standard of Texas drilled its Jessie 
Brown No. | discovery well near 
some of O'Neill's property, and the 
well came in. By now O'Neill had 
learned something more about the 
business. He borrowed more money 
and added to his acreage. Soon Jessie 
Brown was an oil field, and Joe 
O'Neill was a rich man. Today his 
fortune is estimated at $20,000,000. 


Midland is not alone with Am- 
arillo on this other side of the Texas 
coin. In almost every oil community, 
from Wichita Falls to the King 
Ranch, oilmen look up to what they 
call oilmen’s oilmen rather than to 
the nationally publicized figures. 
Such would include company men 
as well as independents. One would 
be “Slats’’ Latimer. In a typical 
American dream story Latimer 
started as a roughneck on a drilling 
rig and rose to be president of Mag- 
nolia Oil, richest subsidiary of So- 
cony Vacuum and one of the leading 
companies in Texas. Another would 
be Gene Holman. The son of a liv- 
ery-stable man in Monahans, he 
worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Texas and is today noth- 
ing less than the chairman of the 
board of Standard of Jersey, an in- 
credible colossus which holds in it- 
self control of 322 other companies. 

Among the independent drillers, 
high on the list of oilmen’s oilmen 
would be Houston’s John W. Me- 
com, perhaps the most successful 
operator in recent years. Starting out 
of Liberty, Texas, with a rig bor- 
rowed from his father, he was re- 
cently a partner in the drilling of the 
world’s deepest well. A man not yet 
fifty, his total oil and gas reserves 
approach those of the most widely 
known oilmen; and yet, unlike them 
in almost every way, he has no wish 
either to be publicized or, worse still, 
to be quoted, as he puts it, as an 
“oilder”’ statesman. Recently Mecom 
and his wife bought a home in 
Houston’s River Oaks area, but 
they failed to manicure their lawn, 
plant shrubbery and barber their 
hedges in the approved strike-it-rich 
manner. Finally a delegation from 
the Houston Garden Club ap- 
proached Mrs. Mecom and sug- 
gested she really should do some- 
thing about the appearance of her 
place. “I will after the children grow 
up,” she said. “Right now they want 
it for a baseball diamond.” 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
of all Texas oilmen was the late, and 
much mourned, Everette Lee De- 
Golyer. Short of stature, witharound, 
gnomelike face, a quizzical smile and 
a fierce independence, he was known 
from one end of the world to the 
other as the father of petroleum 
geology. Born in 1886, DeGolyer 
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was working his way through the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma when, in Mexico 
one summer, he discovered the world’s 
largest oil well—the Mexican Eagle 
strike—which produced | 30,000,000 
barrels and made him a millionaire 
while he was still an undergraduate. 

His firm of petroleum engineers, 
DeGolyer and MacNaughton, kept 
maps and records of every oil field 
on the face of the globe, and its re- 
ports became the recognized Dun 
and Bradstreet of all credit ratings in 
the oil business. 

DeGolyer lived in a rambling, one- 
story Spanish-type hacienda directly 
across Dallas’ White Rock Lake 
from the home of H. L. Hunt. The 


DeGolyer philosophy, not only of 


wealth but of life itself, was a phe- 
nomenon in Texas. He frequently re- 
marked that the talent for making 
money can imply a lack of talent for 
leading a useful life. 

A man of remarkable humility, 
naturalness, Curiosity, open-minded- 
ness and humor, DeGolyer also 
owned a vast library—one room 
alone in his home contained over 
11,000 volumes—and he had few 
equals as a rare-book collector, his 
two best collections, on the history 





of science and the history of the 
Southwest, being second to none in 
private hands. His widow, a fellow 
Oklahoman whom he had met in 
college days, made a perfect comple- 
ment to him, being a warm person as 
genuine and popular as he. 

Throughout DeGolyer’s long life, 
scholars, historians, statesmen, 
friends beat a path to his door. All 
were invariably assured a charming 
welcome, and left richer in wisdom 
and, if they played gin rummy, 
poorer in money. 

One of DeGolyer’s daughters was 
asked why she thought her father 
was a great man. 

“Because,” she replied, “it was 
such a long time before | found out 
he was.” 

Whenever he grew tired of pomp- 
ous talk, DeGolyer, who was raised 
in Oklahoma, liked to tell the “true” 
history of the settling of Texas. The 
pioneers, he claimed, traveled west- 
ward via Tennessee and Arkansas to 
the Red River. There they saw a 
sign pointing northwest. “To Okla- 
homa,” it said. 

“And,” 
clude, “those who 
turned off.”’ 


DeGolyer would con- 
could read 
THE END 
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MINNEAPOLIS- 
ST. PAUL 


Continued from Page 25 


with their Ann Pillsbury kitchens, 
provide a similar visit for one or 
two guests at a time. 

Spend the rest of the morning at 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
Fourth Avenue and Fourth Street, 
the world’s largest cash grain market, 
two blocks east on Fourth Street 
from the General Mills building. At 
one end of the trading floor you'll 
see sample pans of grain, each rep- 
resenting a carload. The salesmen 
attract buyers to their tables and 
consummate deals. At the other end 
of the floor traders in futures gather 
around an elevated platform, waving 
their arms, gesturing with their 
fingers, and shouting in a jargon 
which only they understand. In this 
Strange setting are established the 
prices on many basic agricultural 
commodities. The Grain Exchange 
secretary will furnish a guide to ex- 
plain the goings on. 

The waters of Minnetonka are 
calling this afternoon, but first there's 
the question of where to eat. You 
pick Culbertson’s, at 5916 Excelsior 
Boulevard, in St. Louis Park, Min- 
neapolis’ largest suburb. From the 





Grain Exchange, walk a block north 
and take the bus on Third Street 
(2Sc) to Hennepin Avenue, then 
walk a block north to Fourth Street 
and transfer to a Glen Lake-Hopkins, 
a Brookside or an Excelsior Bus 
(25c) which drops you in front of 
Culbertson’s Café. The food is deli- 
ciously prepared, ample and inex- 
pensive. A lunch of fantail shrimp 
with cole slaw, shoestring potatoes, 
hot rolls, butter and beverage comes 
to $2.50. 

Your hunger pains appeased, 
you're ready for your Lake Min- 
netonka trip. Take an eastbound 
bus in front of Culbertson’s (40c), 
get off at Hennepin and Lake and 
board the bus marked “Excelsior” 
(25c). You're headed for one of the 
oldest towns on the lake. It’s an ex- 
cellent place to stop in summer and 
sight-seeing boats offer one-hour 
tours of the main body of water 
(50c). The return bus ride from Ex- 
celsior to Minneapolis (25c) takes 
ten minutes. You get off at Henne- 
pin and Seventh, walk a block west 
to the suburban bus depot and board 
another Minnetonka-bound bus 
(round trip $1) which takes you 
through rolling country and along 
the south shore of the lake through 
Deephaven, and on to Mound, at the 
end of the lake. You'll see old estates 
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with their formal gardens, modern 
ramblers, cottages that date back to 
the turn of the century, miles of tree- 
lined shores, canals, islands—a won- 
derland any time of the year. You'll 
go through Ferndale, an exclusive 
residential area where many mil- 
lionaires maintain year-round homes. 
In another section .you see the 
Raymond V., Stevenson residence, a 
home built by architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright in 1926, a forerunner of many 
of today’s modern homes. Lake 
Minnetonka has 110 miles of shore 
line, and you'll have seen a lot of it. 
Public beaches dot the lake period- 
ically and there's plenty of sand or 
grass for sun bathing. In summer 
you can rent rowboats with out- 
board motors, canoes and bicycles, 
and there are tennis courts and 
archery. Your homeward journey 
covers the north shore of the lake, 
takes you past Lafayette, Minne- 
tonka’s finest country club, through 
Wayzata, perhaps the quaintest vil- 
lage of the lake area, and back to the 
hotel in time for your last evening in 
the Twin Cities. 

This final night should be a mem- 
orable one. You can dine and dance 
at the Hotel Radisson’s Flame Room 
Hildegarde, Lisa Kirk or 
Carl Brisson may be the top attrac- 
tion. Harry's (74 South Eleventh 


where 


Street), McCarthy’s (5600 Wayzata 
Blvd.) and the Hotel Nicollet’s 
Waikiki Room all offer a good 
evening's entertainment. But you 
have a date at Charlie’s Café Ex- 
ceptionale, located at 701 Fourth 
Avenue South—a four-and-one- 
half-block walk east from your hotel. 
The French Provincial décor, the ele- 
gance of the dining rooms, the gen- 
erous drinks and mouth-watering 
dishes make Charlie's one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding restaurants. Ask the 
headwaiter to seat you in the main 
dining room, order a cocktail and 
sip it while you study the menu, 
Charlie’s Chateaubriand Bouque- 
tiere ($10.50) and his Sirloin Bou- 
quetiere ($11.50)—these are pre- 
pared for two—arrive on a plank 
flanked by asparagus, carrots, cauli- 
flower, a French-fried tomato, whole 
mushrooms with potatoes bordure. 
However, after polishing off a half- 
dozen snails, you plunge into a 
broiled filet mignon topped with 
sautéed fresh mushrooms, baked 
potato, washing it all down with a 
half-bottle of American burgundy. 
For dessert you have the créme de 
cacao parfait, and finish with coffee. 
The tab is $10.35, and you leave 
with that satisfied glow that comes 
with good dining in congenial sur- 
roundings. Now, to complete a 
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wonderful day, you head for Schick's, 
a short walk that recirculates the 
blood. Go west two blocks on Seventh 
Street from Charlie's to Second Av- 
enue, turn north to Third Street, 
walk four blocks and then half a 
block west and you're at Schick's. 
Have a nightcap (75c) at the bar 
and listen to the mixed sextet that 
does musical comedy and light opera 
numbers. Or if you prefer the in- 
timacy of a small bar, Bill Samuels 
plays a very sensitive piano and ac- 
cepts request numbers. 

Tracing your steps back to the 


COMING 


NEXT 


hotel, a block and a half to Nicollet, 
then up four to Seventh Street, you 
figure your last day has cost ($17.05) 
and you're in under the wire by a 
stray dime for the four days. You 
have discovered that the Twin Cities 
really are worth two visits—one in 
mid-winter for St. Paul’s Winter 
Carnival and the other in summer 
for the Minneapolis Aquatennial— 
but nonetheless you've had a mem- 
orable vacation in this booming 
region and have learned something 
about an exciting part of the 
country. THE END 
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land that literally was created by its industrious people. 


HOLLAND, by Hammond Innes 


A portrait, done with rhyme and reason, of Maryland’s greatest city. 


Ogden Nash's BALTIMORE 


The charge up Missionary Ridge, outside Chattanooga, 
wasn't ordered—yet it changed the course of the Civil War. 


THE BATTLE THAT COULDN'T BE WON, by Bruce Catton 


A text-and-picture story of the Caribbean's super-glamour hotel. 


PUERTO RICO’S CASA GRANDE, Photographs by Slim Aarons 


The food served in Gage & Tollner’s unpretentious chophouse has been 
luring discriminating diners over Brooklyn Bridge for seventy years. 


BROOKLYN'S FAMOUS CHOPHOUSE, by John McNulty 


Houipay’s flirting expert continues his saucy researches by analyzing 
all our sex customs this side of wedding bells. 


THE ART OF COURTSHIP, by Frederic Morton 


We would have to explode ten billion H-bombs every second to equal its 
energy. What is the mysterious force that keeps it shining? 


THE SECRET OF THE SUN, by Arthur C, Clarke 


You'd never guess how a couple of unappreciative fish hawks could 
drive a man to desperation. Sag Harbor saga with laughs. 


MY WAR WITH THE OSPREYS, by John Steinbeck 


American Express Company's Paris office is a combination 


bank, post office, lost-and-found 


and even a mender of broken hearts 


YOUR SECOND HOME IN EUROPE, by Paul E. Deutschman 


Hints on selecting the right breed of dog, suggestions for training, 
and a portfolio of photographs of the most popular breeds. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF DOGS 


The Hon. Mrs. Randal Plunkett, of Dunsany Castle. 
IRELAND'S MOST FASHIONABLE WOMAN, 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One, 


Photographs by Ronny Jaques 


Harry Kurnitz 


on Movies and Alfred Bester on TV; a Motor Tour of 
Georgia and many other memorable articles and features. 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTES HOLIDAY! 


PRBRUARY 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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‘“REGIMENTALS’: Authentic 
Stripings by Catalina—in fabrics 
by REEVES —are marching head 
long into the sun scene. Bold 
Stripes offer you a beach outfit 
with a lusty look for any man’s 
physique! Match shirt with any 
of four trunk styles 














‘REGIMENTAL’ si) 


Matching trunks: $4.95 to $69 
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